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THE “CINGALESE PRINCE” 


I 
TA WORED=T RADE 


PRING burst in angrily. Wind and snow 

lashed the city, fouling the streets with slush, 
drowning the skyscrapers in cloud. The air ached 
with damp coldness. At midnight, when the 
corner taxi-driver came to take us to the pier, I 
abandoned spring and retreated into a winter 
jacket. Wool and leather were full of mercy in 
such boisterous weather. It was a long, cold ride 
to the Brooklyn waterfront, through dismal streets 
and down muddy turnings, and the guard at the 
entrance to the gloomy pier begrudged us the time 
he spent outside his heated office. The Malay 
seaman, standing watch at the gangway, was numb 
with cold ; there was a look of suffering in his 
Oriental eyes. In the darkness we stumbled up 
unaccustomed companionways to the short saloon 
deck and to our cabin, where we turned on the 
steam heat. The radiator snapped and rattled and 


banged as though it meant to explode into a 
If 
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thousand pieces, but presently it gave off a pleasant 
heat and silently welcomed us. There was gear to 
be stowed before we could find room to sleep; there 
were newspapers and magazines to be tucked away 
and clothes to be hung in the lockers. Just before 
going to bed I unclamped the port at the head of 
my bunk, hung it on the hook, and poked my head 
out for a final look around. ‘The moon was sailing 
through a broken field of cloud above the main 
truck of a neighbouring steamer. The wind was 
keen. By morning there was ice on deck. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the Cimgalese Prince 
got under way. As soon as the last line was cast off 
she began to move almost imperceptibly out of her 
dock ; and then, sounding a long warning blast on 
her whistle, she backed decisively into the harbour, 
turned south, and started quietly around the 
world. 

The parting was casual. The skipper, wrapped in 
his long sea coat, silently watched the departure 
from the bridge ; the pilot stood looking over the 
wind dodger phlegmatically, and the captain of the 
tow boat, which was pufhng at our port bow, 
leaned out of his pilot-house window with an air of 
detachment. Although the morning was cold, it 
was gorgeous. In the north-west wind the harbour 
sparkled with incomparable brilliance ; the silver 
peak of the Chrysler Building glittered like a huge 
signal glass. As we dropped steadily down the 
harbour, running close to the grimy pierheads of 
Brooklyn, Manhattan looked like some fantastic 
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headland fortified with sharp spikes and giant 
columns. The buildings were serenely grey where 
the morning sun lay ; their shadows were lightly 
washed in blue. Beyond the downtown cluster of 
skyscrapers the Empire State tower rose like a 
superhuman structure into a higher stratum of 
crystalline air where the colour was almost pure ; 
and the huge mooring mast, conical and shimmer- 
ing, pierced the faint haze of the mortal city and 
hung in a region of clean light. From the boat 
deck of a plodding freighter we gazed back at 
Manhattan with a kind of rueful affection for the 
anguish and beauty of life within those stupendous 
prison walls. 

The Cingalese Prince had no regrets. Her 
fortunes were all ahead. With the first three 
thousand tons of cargo in her holds she was bound 
for Mobile for another consignment ; and as she 
steamed unobtrusively through the Narrows she 
began to come to life. The engines were coughing 
up the funnel ; the boat davits, the guys and stays 
trembled to the engine rhythm. ‘The whole ship 
vibrated expectantly. I was astonished by the 
ease and rapidity with which New York could be 
left astern. I had forgotten how easily a departure 
could be made. At least for the Cingalese Prince, 
leaving New York was one of the most natural 
events in the commerce of the workaday world. 
Within an hour she had made her way through the 
Bay, where the morning quota of Atlantic liners 
was swinging at anchor, down the channel, by the 
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forts, to the vast circumglobular empire of the sea. 
When Scotland lightship was off the port bow she 
stopped to drop the pilot and free herself of New 
York completely. Without so much as a glance 
back or a careless wave of the hand he went stolidly 
off to his steam cutter. We were exiles already ; 
to the pilot we were as good as gone ; New York 
and the Cingalese Prince had parted company with 
no regrets on either side. So the ship made her 
departure official and settled down to the hopes of 
the Southern course. We left New York so 
casually that I wondered why I had not left it in 
similar circumstances a thousand times before. 


All at once I realized that I was confused and 
bewildered. Fifteen knots on a smooth sparkling 
sea was not the tempo to which I was accustomed. 
My nerves were still convulsive. For several days 
I had been immersed in a rush of preparations— 
assembling baggage, arranging the details any 
break in the routine of city life involves, antici- 
pating the decisions my absence might require, for 
we are slaves to the regimentation with which we 
bind each other in the cities, and it is easier to abide 
by the rules than to break or ignore them. We are 
slaves by default. My nerves were still keeping a 
city newspaper watch. Everyone else had gone 
below to keep warm or to sleep ; the boat deck was 
deserted. But I found myself pacing restlessly 
around the deck, as alert as though the view might 
change every minute, repeatedly scrutinizing ships 
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that would be an hour in passing. I hurried along 
as though I were going to the office. The Cingalese 
Prince was methodical and self-contained. On the 
long fore deck, where the wind was bitterly cold, 
the Malay sailors, in blue sweaters and pea jackets, 
were battening down the hatch tarpaulins and lash- 
ing down the derrick booms for the long run to 
Mobile. When everything was fast they hurried 
to the warmth of their quarters, for tropical sailors 
suffer in the middle latitudes. Except for the third 
mate on the bridge and the quartermaster who 
struck the bells every half-hour, the ship then 
appeared to be untenanted. After the bedlam of 
loading cargo and the excitement of the last visits 
ashore, every man who was not on duty was dozing 
in his bunk. 

It was a long time before I understood what was 
happening. I knew from past experience that ship- 
board life was a refuge, and I should have known 
that any ship bound on the Southern course would 
soon leave the bluster of New York behind. Those 
were schoolboy elements of knowledge. Put it 
this way: Life is normal ashore. Man lives on 
dry land; land is secure; land produces food 
and the materials of warmth and shelter. Even 
ships are built ashore by men who scurry to their 
little homes at night and sleep under solid roofs. 
It is natural for men to live ashore. Why, then 
should life ashore bristle with sharp points like a 
hedgehog’s back? Why should it be so hard to 
live where life is natural? What has robbed us of 
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normal peace and security? Even the Cingalese 
Prince knew that something had happened. She 
was riding high. Four feet of red boot topping 
showed between the foam and the lustrous grey of 
her metal skin ; and the freighters that we passed 
out of New York were all high and light, and their 
propellers were flopping around half out of the 
water. Commerce was stagnant. The book- 
keeping of the world was in a tangle, and the 
machines that had roared too greedily were idle ; 
and although the sun still rose in the heavens and 
the good earth bore crops in abundance, men were 
starving and lives were blighted and nations were 
glaring suspiciously at each other and a whisper of 
war was droning around the world. Is that the 
normal life—to live an armed truce with our 
neighbours ? 


We were bound for Mobile in search of cotton 
for the Orient. There was no doubt of that ; those 
were the orders, and only a romanticist could see 
any spiritual significance in our mission. But the 
farther we sailed from New York and the deeper 
I dropped into the spirit of the ship, the more 
grateful I was for escape from the land as one of 
five passengers in a cargo vessel that merely 
touched the world in passing. Let us not mince 
matters: the world is a good place to leave when 
escape is possible. We are entitled to a refuge if 
we can find it. 

On the second morning we passed Diamond 
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morning we were in summer weather. The sea 
was a blue that filled us with ecstasy. The sun 
warmed through to the heart. It was Sunday. 
Everyone who was not on duty came up on deck 
to enjoy the release from pressure and misery. 
Junior engineers in their undershirts were leaning 
indolently over the alleyway rail. The Malay 
seamen had gone back to their native dress and 
preened themselves on the after deck in checkered 
sarongs wrapped jauntily around their supple waists. 
Out of the engine room came frail, bronze-skinned 
Lascars in singlets, sarongs, and white Moslem 
caps; their religious pride was almost arrogance 
in these Christian waters. But their serang was a 
godly man, whose dark bearded face was alight 
with kindliness, and whose manner had the grace 
of spiritual nobility. There on the slatternly after 
deck the Lascars laid down their Moslem prayer- 
mats, faced the east, kneeled, touched their fore- 
heads to the deck, rose, mumbled pious words, and 
bowed several times in succession. Their morning 
prayers were as natural as the blessing of the sun. 
Being one of the heathen, I felt self-conscious ; I 
was ashamed of myself for prying into holy affairs. 
I had never seen men praying so openly to any of 
the accredited gods. 

We were an oddly mixed company, representing 
remote parts of the world. Many of us could not 
even talk to each other. But it was a peaceful 
Sunday morning under the translucent skies of the 
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South with the blue sea engulfing the margins of 
our world, and it seemed to me that we were all 
well met. For this was the renaissance of normal 
life. We felt in good spirits. We felt the blood 
warm in our veins. It was good to be alive. It was 
good to look off into the blue distance. We stood 
for hours at the rail of the fo’c’sle head. We stared 
at the wake. We climbed the foremast to the 
railed-in crow’s nest, like the lookout station on the 
whalers, and swung with the ship, gazing admiringly 
at the bridge where the first mate was walking back 
and forth, and at the red-and-black striped funnel 
that spouted oily smoke and swayed against the 
blue mirror of the sea. At night the stars appeared 
with a brilliance that was startling. The Great 
Dipper, which is not always visible through the 
pestilential smoke of New York, shone brightly in 
the north. Jupiter and Mars, who had been good 
friends all winter, burned steadily against a tapestry 
of stars, and Sirius was so gorgeous in the west that 
I mistook it for the beam of the Jupiter light which 
was our next beacon. The Malay lookout in the 
bows, a dark, exotic figure in the night, gazed aloft 
as much as he looked ahead. Where the stem cut 
the water, phosphorescent flames streaked the black 
sea. 

Soon the sun was raining down with tropic heat. 
To the west the coast of Florida drew a faint line 
of yellow sand and green plumes of trees. All day 
we sailed through refulgent silence with laughing 
gulls at our heels and frigate birds soaring above. 
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At night, as we turned through the Florida Strait, 
the yard on the foremast brushed the belt of Orion 
straight on without deviation. When the course 
was changed for Mobile the yard swung swiftly 
through the heavens until the Great Dipper came 
up on the starboard and the North Star stood like 
a sentinel above the starboard Samson’s post. 


Time was distinctly giddy. 


After five days I submitted. I was dropping 
back to normal. There was time enough ahead. 
There was space above and on every quarter. There 
were order and detachment and assurance. No 
man could alter a single element of importance. 
By the twitch of the nerves at the back of my neck 
I could feel myself slowing down and turning 
drowsy. Once I had talked to the skipper over the 
telephone from a newspaper office. It was like 
talking to a new planet. After three sentences the 
pressure of the world lifted, and I realized with 
humility that a free man was talking at the other 
end of the wire. Even on shipboard, where time 
is only another bearing—a foot rule of distance 
methodically turned off by the propellers—the 
sting of events was still in my blood, and it seemed 
necessary to pack a lifetime into a moment’s con- 
versation. Some phantom from another empire 
stood at my back and drove me on. I raised my 
voice and stretched my sentences taut. In every 
thought I searched out the crisis and discharged a 
shot at it. But sitting at the head of the table the 
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skipper only gazed into his soup. It took more 
than a squall to knock him off his course. He had 
his world completely in hand. His vessel was on a 
track he had sailed many times before; in the 
wheelhouse the quartermaster was holding her true 
to the compass card. ‘The muffled throb that shook 
the water a little in the skipper’s drinking glass was 
the note of steady, unhurried progress to which he 
was accustomed. There was no emergency for 
which he was not or could not be prepared. His 
word was law in all of the universe he could see. 
His spirit was the ruling tempo of the ship. Officers 
and men, whites, Malays, Lascars, and Goanese 
willingly abided by the regime he had established 
out of his character and the timeless lore of the sea. 
There was no crisis that he could recognize at the 
dinner table. Nothing said there was half so critical 
as the last bearing carefully checked on the bridge. 
And so, when the skipper looked up from the soup 
with his frank, kindly, thoughtful eyes, he spoke in 
a tone of voice I had not heard for years except in 
the library or in the farmhouses of neighbours in 
the country. Even the chief engineer, who 
smouldered with opinion, never lifted his voice 
above the hum of the ship. Gradually, I, too, 
slowed down to fifteen knots in the calm blue 
summer seas and took my bearings by the sun and 
stars and put aside childish things and soon forgot 
to look at the radio bulletin in the morning. For 
things that were not in sight were obviously far 
away. Capella, a blue flame in the night sky, was 
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infinitely closer than the Great White Way. And 
presently I was hesitating between sentences, turn- 
ing thoughts over in my mind, and dropping most 
of them into the deep pool of human silence. I 
knew now that I could sail around the world on a 
limited vocabulary. ‘The engine-room Moham- 
medan who could say only “‘ Yes”? and “‘ No” 
was sufficiently lettered to write the wise book of 
the ages. I began to resent Mobile and all the 
ports of the world as interruptions to the main 
flood stream of human living. 


II 
COTTON FOR CARGO 


HE spell was broken when the engines were 

reduced to dead slow and the Mobile pilot 
climbed aboard. By breakfast time the Czngalese 
Prince, which had been sailing free out of soundings 
through great spaces of the world, was crawling 
by the dingy city piers and swinging obediently 
into her berth at the new state docks. But Mobile 
had an idyllic appearance in the warm sunlight. 
Spring was rhapsodically balmy in Mobile ; time 
wrapped mankind in her ample bosom, and some 
of the dock loungers were dozing comfortably in 
the shade under a freight car. The rich roar of a 
mob of lanky Negro longshoremen gave sub- 
stance to the misty air. What a heartening throng 
they were! They were living. They were dis- 
cussing. ‘They were frisking with animal glee. 
They had a special genius for laughing. When 
the humour struck them, they rocked their lank 
bodies back and forth, shook their heads help- 
lessly, bent over with painful delight, slapped each 
other on the back, and grew weak from ecstasy. 
There was a sober moment when the foreman 
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picked his gang. ‘That was no laughing matter. 
One of those who were not chosen went wild. He 
was all fists, shoulders, and back, simultaneously. 
He looked ugly, and everyone kept out of his way. 
But the crew that had been selected trudged 
silently up the gangway to the fore-deck, where 
they opened the hatches, manned the electric 
winches, and with a sort of lumbering efficiency 
started to fill the huge maw of the ship with sheet 
steel, bags of cornflour, barrels of resin, and bales 
of cotton bound for Yokohama and Shanghai. 
With their tattered hats which clung to their heads 
at mysterious angles, and with their broken shoes 
and ragged clothing, the Negroes were a hobble- 
dehoy lot, but as soon as the foreman’s cavernous 
voice rang through the fragrant air we realized that 
we were in good hands. ‘They knew how to do 
whatever they were expected to do, and they had 
the brute strength to do it. Crates, bales, and 
sheets of good American products had come by 
rail, water, and motor lorry from up-country Cities, 
bound for the Orient, where most workers had not 
been and would never be. There was something 
incredible about all the scattered destinies that 
came up together from the pier in slings and dis- 
appeared down the hold. It was commerce, which 
is one of the grand epics of the world. But these 
black Mobile Negroes with their huge, loosely 
strung frames asked no questions, dreamed no 
dreams of Shanghai, and sang as they went about 
their work. 
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It is difficult to be a stranger wherever men are 
going casually about their affairs. The blood 
kinship of the human race keeps us closely related 
wherever the principles of life are recognizable. 
Later in the morning I sat on a bench in Bienville 
Square, reading the local newspapers, listening to 
the migrant warblers murmuring in the tree-tops, 
watching the citizens of Mobile sauntering by on 
business, and it was difficult to remember that we 
were not acquainted. It was a pity, we had so 
much to tell each other, and the understanding was 
so close, and there was so much time for inspiration 
and so much space for the proper unfolding of 
thought. A thousand topics on which we could 
meet congenially were on the tip of my tongue— 
God, the azaleas, the beauty of the water oaks, the 
sea, the sky, the good brown earth on which we 
were resting our feet. All the great subjects were 
waiting for a spokesman, and the azaleas season was 
ripe for quiet speaking. What is this shyness that 
keeps us apart? Who ever saw a stranger? Who 
ever heard a word that did not have a familiar 
tone? Alas, I behaved like a coward in Mobile. 
I should have stopped the first citizen but one who 
passed me in the park and asked him to tell me what 
he had on his mind, for I was mulling over the same 
thought too and had found it good and proposed 
to explore it for the rest of my life. Chickasaubogue 
Creek was fragrant with it. It sweetened the air in 
every bayou, and the cardinals and mocking birds 
were singing glorious songs in praise of it. It was 
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everywhere. ‘The Negro spiritual singers at the 
Bethel Methodist church had found words for it 
that lightened the hearts and loosened the feet of 
every black man in the room. 


The bags of cornflour that had been delayed 
finally turned up on the pier, looking as though 
Illinois had been sure all the time that we would 
not sail without them. They were swiftly stowed 
away along with the Shanghai cotton, and pre- 
sently the Cizngalese Prince was backing into the 
river and dropping down the bay. A fresh breeze 
was blowing outside. All night the ship rolled and 
pitched p'easantly. Water in the washbowls im- 
pulsively lipped over the rim. Doors that were 
open had to be secured. Pens and pencils rolled 
across the desk, and the lamps, hung on gimbal 
joints, travelled regular arcs against the bulkhead. 
The wood panelling worked. ‘The wind whirred 
and sang in the porthole over my bed, and the roll 
of the ship motioned the world away. 

After a breezy day on the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico we appeared off Galveston early in the 
morning of All-Fools’ Day and took a pilot for the 
forty-mile sail up the convulsive ship-channel to 
Houston. The season was in flower. After forty 
Northern springs, with their immutable signs and 
portents, I felt slightly heady at the prospect of 
spring in Texas. To meet the spring by coming 
South is like adding time to life. If aman could go 
two months South into the savoury sweetness of 
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spring every year he could live to be a thousand. 
Between Galveston and Houston the birds were 
flush with the excitement of the season. Laughing 
gulls croaked at our heels as we came out of the 
Gulf. Hundreds of common terns swept through 
the air like a young man’s thoughts. On the flats 
sandpipers and yellowlegs were nervously prodding 
their bills in the mud. An occasional great blue 
heron stood there motionless—masterful and alert ; 
and groups of egrets adorned the swamps with 
their blooming whiteness. Cormorants sat like 
winged reptiles on every weathered stump of old 
piling. The flocks of American pelicans shone like 
snow banks inthe slime. Their enormous paunched 
bills gave their heads a look of grotesquerie, for 
beauty was still rude when the pelican was created. 
Those were the birds that kept every sand bar and 
mud flat jostling with new life. But presently we 
were quietly sailing between Texan fields and wood 
lots, and the April songs of the meadow larks, 
mocking birds, and Maryland yellowthroats lifted 
from the land. Ocean vessels in the world trade 
brush against all sorts of disarming intimacies. 


Commerce is one of the great epics of the world, 
but it is no symphony of passive beauties. It can 
ravish the land and breed ugliness. Although the 
great blue herons looked like the lords of creation 
on the flats, they were treading sacred ground where 
oil had been discovered. Oil turned the spring calm 
of Texas into a hideous graveyard of derricks, and 
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fouled the morning air with noxious fumes. All the 
way up the ship-channel, where the trees were 
bursting with fresh leaves, and the grass shone in 
green splendour, huge refineries crowded the bank 
with metal domes of industry, with valves and 
pipes, and they burdened the air with stink. In- 
dustry and commerce have no sensibilities: they 
defile the margins of navigable waters. We found 
that other vessels had heard the good news and had 
glided inland for paying cargo. Near Houston there 
were dreary-looking tankers from New York which 
flew the red pennant of their segregated profession, 
There were fruit vessels of the Morgan Line whose 
white-and-black rimmed funnels rise above the 
pier fronts near my home in Manhattan, and whose 
farewell salutes I hear when I am reading and writ- 
ing. There were steel carriers whose names appear 
every day in the cabled marine news. Alongside the 
broad, low cotton warehouses that crowded the 
Houston channel-front a fleet of cargo vessels had 
gathered by some magic from all over the world, 
flying the colours of Italy, Holland, Sweden, 
England, Germany, where living men and women 
wear the creamy fruit of the American cotton fields. 
We took our place in line. Cotton, barrelled resin, 
and scrap steel tumbled into the holds both fore 
and aft. The bedlam of industry wrecked the 
patient calm of the ship. 

This passion and frenzy were revolting in a 
period of depression when time hung on every man’s 
hands throughout the world. Men worked as 
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though from fear and terror. All afternoon the 
clamour went on, and when evening came the flood 
lights were turned on fore and aft, and the scramble 
continued. In the humid warmth of a Texas even- 
ing we watched the eruption of commercial im- 
patience with lacklustre eyes. It was difficult to 
understand—the Cingalese Prince was so quiet and 
submissive as she lay at her berth. It was impossible 
to see what crisis drove those men so savagely. 
Between Houston and Yokohama there would be 
four or five weeks of isolated voyaging through the 
translucent quiet of the tropics and across the lonely 
infinity of the Pacific. Yet the few hours of our 
visit to Houston were a scramble of hurry and fret. 
Men were sweating and panting at so much a bale. 
Foremen were splitting their lungs for a dollar. 
Even the citizens of the ship were a trifle uneasy, 
for they too were on schedule. Already the skipper 
was plotting our arrival at the Panama Canal 
several days hence, so that no time need be wasted 
and no money lost to the owners, who were doubtless 
at that moment sleeping the sleep of dividend pen- 
sionersin London. Industry isa grand, but an inde- 
cent epic. When I turned in at eleven o’clock the 
longshoremen on the fore deck were still risking 
their lives for a day’s wages. But when Roches, 
brown son of the unhurried province of Goa, came 
softly into my cabin with the coffee the next morn- 
ing the hatches were closed again and Sunday had 
emptied the warehouses. We got under way, 
leaving the industrial hurly-burly of Houston for 
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the savoury calm of Galveston, where we arrived 
in the afternoon. Although the huge cotton sheds 
were closed, two dock hands were waiting to make 
our hawsers fast, and one or two Sunday loiterers 
lent a hand when a heaving line was thrown straight 
at them. Within fifteen minutes we were lying 
quietly in our berth. The gangway was lowered ; 
the Malay and Lascar members of the crew, being 
relieved of their duties, lounged on the hatch covers, | 
and there was nothing further to do until the Negro 
roustabouts turned up on Monday morning. Won- 
dering vaguely what the Galveston culture might 
be like, some of us went ashore and walked a mile 
or two through the heat to a news stand for a local 
paper. For if you observe how the news is dis- 
played on the front page, if you read an editorial 
or two and look over the amusement columns, you 
soon learn how to approach an unfamiliar city. 
To a votary of the theatre the other cotton ports 
we had touched had seemed sockless and unbus- 
kined. Mobile, where the azaleas were in bloom, 
was content with the screen. Houston had settled 
down obediently to the Hollywood notion of Forty- 
second Street and the bedlam picture version of 
Child of Manhattan. Asa prelude to that Gotham 
Cinderella saga, a motion-picture actress in person 
was carrying sex to Houston in a series of squirms 
and jitters that sent me racing to the street. Judging 
by the advertisements in the Daily News, Galveston 
had similar afflictions on view or in prospect with 
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a Mae West picture tossed in to boot, but one of 
the other advertisements was small enough to fit 
the modest budget of Thespis. It bespoke the 
wares of Hull’s Tent Theatre where Honest Sinners 
and Saintly Hypocrites showed a proper respect 
for the Sabbath vespers. As soon as dinner was 
over we persuaded a neighbouring fisherman to 
take us to the tent theatre in his Ford lorry. 
After an honest day’s toil on the floating fish market, 
his daughter was spending the evening there with 
her steady, and we knew that we were not going 
contrary to nature. 

We should have arrived earlier, Coming just 
before curtain time we found the tent crowded, and 
had to sit near the pop-corn machine, where peri- 
odical eruptions disturbed somewhat the overtones 
and nuances of the acting. But Jimmie Hull and 
his mummers were not condescending toward their 
audience. ‘They were in the business for what it 
was worth. Being accustomed to tent-show acting, 
they spoke up like Texan men and women ; and 
although it was the whooping-cough season in 
Galveston, we could hear everything that was said 
on the platform at the far end of the canvas audi- 
torium. Honest Sinners and Saintly Hypocrites 
acknowledged no author. Like The Escaped Con- 
vict, which had just completed its run of three days, 
and The Unwanted Child, which was impending, it 
slept in anonymity. But whoever wrote it knew his 
trade. As soon as the curtain was raised the heart- 
less banker, the drunkard’s daughter, the angular 
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village gossip in black bombazine and with spec- 
tacles perched low on the nose, set the audience 
howling with expectant pleasure. As for the play, it 
was on the side of humanity ; it was a moral tract 
against hypocritical religion. Living on the banker’s 
infamous bounty, the Church had been getting 
farther and farther away from the needs of the 
community, and the religion it practised was in- 
imical to the spirit of the faith. In particular, the 
Church was averting its eyes from the deathbed of 
old man Fletcher, who was a drunkard, but “‘ never 
did no harm ”’ and who wanted a decent burial with 
benefit of clergy. What it came down to was that 
every character who spoke in the vernacular and 
loved a friendly good time had a generous heart, 
but everyone who went to church was grasping, 
solemn, and superior. ‘The audience saw the point 
at once and approved it, and whenever the warm- 
hearted. wastrel said “damn” or “‘hell’’ in the 
parson’s presence the audience roared until the 
canvas billowed. In fact, Honest Sinners and Saintly 
Hypocrites was a hit. With two hundred people in 
the house, not including well-scrubbed children 
under five, Jimmie Hull had forty dollars in the 
till before the show started. 

But tent shows are not supercilious. When they 
turn back the entrance flaps you can expect a full 
evening of varied entertainment. Jimmie Hull had 
tied up his show in many-coloured ribbons. Before 
Honest Sinners and Saintly Hypocrites began, the 
actors who were playing straight parts and were 
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not in costume came before the spangled curtain 
and sang “‘ The Sidewalks of New York ” and “ [ll 
Be Doggone Happy when the Parson Makes You 
Mine.” The fisherman’s daughter approved that 
sentiment. After the first act of the play was over, 
Roy and Ricca Hughes, who had just joined the 
troupe and had to be introduced to the audience, 
discharged a few vaudeville nifties that soon had 
the audience in stitches. Have you heard the one 
about the girl who was so dumb that she thought 
that the Chamber of Commerce had a handle? - 
There was then an artistic interlude. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice, who were demonstrating the technique of art 
in a downtown department store, gave a free 
exhibition of painting in oils. They completed a 
canvas landscape in ten minutes before the eyes of 
the audience, and they guaranteed to teach anyone 
how to paint pictures in ten easy lessons. “‘ We don’t 
start you with drawing,’ said Mr. Rice reassuringly. 
‘““ That’s not necessary. All you need to know is 
colour, composition, perspective, and handling, and 
we start you with brushes right away.” 

After the second act of the drama the curtain 
was drawn to reveal a stage piled high with ex- 
pensive prizes, and Jimmie Hull’s players, who 
could double in peanuts, stepped down through the 
audience and hawked their wares. Buy a box and 
look for the coupon. It was honest barter ; presently 
the prize winners were hurrying up to the stage, and 
the good lady in the next row won two corn-cob 
pipes. I drew a Fortune Teller -Miracle Clown. 
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“Place Clown in palm of hand and his move- 
ments will indicate : 


““ Moving head Fealousy 
Moving feet Indifference 
Moving head and feet In Jove 
Curling sides Fickle 
Turns over False 
Motionless Dead one 
Curls up entirely Passtonate.” 


Being a malicious liar the Miracle Clown moved 
his malicious little feet. 


It was astonishing how much cargo the Cingalese 
Prince could digest. After New York, Mobile, and 
Houston she was still half-empty. But even during 
the depression that had ruined many growers, cot- 
ton was still a vital commodity, and the waterfront 
of Galveston was adrift with it. Tatters of cotton 
blew along the streets. Cotton was bursting at 
every warehouse door. Miniature trainloads of 
cotton slowly rattled through the streets at the 
heels of noisy tractors. Every Negro had cotton 
in his hair ; cotton stuck in the sweat of his glisten- 
ing back. While the Negroes were swinging the 
cotton into the hold our shipping agent was still 
collecting cargo. Prices were quoted over the tele- 
phone in the brokerage houses, and the profits were 
figured on scraps of paper. By mid-afternoon the 
agent had found four hundred and fifty more 
bales for Shanghai; and the skipper, who had a 
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few hours’ leeway on the five-day voyage to the 
Panama Canal, accepted the consignment, and so 
King Cotton ruled the Cingalese Prince. ‘The burlap 
bales, foaming with cotton through every tear, 
rose in tiers higher and higher in the ’tween-decks 
space. Before we sailed at eight o’clock in the 
evening the ship was two-thirds filled. With a 
shriek of the siren she headed for the Panama Canal. 


III 
IN PRAISE OF THE FO’C’SLE’ HEAD 


HE Gulf of Mexico is a vast area. It looks 
cozy on the map on the wall at home. When 

you steam through it out of sight of land for four 
or five days at a stretch, you realize that it is an 
ocean in its own right, quite as much as the China 
Sea. After leaving Galveston we were fairly out in 
the Gulf again within an hour, and the Yucatan 
lights would be our only landfalls on the journey 
to the Canal. As it turned out, there were no ships 
on that leg of the voyage. We were always alone. 
In all except the roughest weather the fo’c’sle 
head was the most dramatic place for observations. 
It was built up one tier above the weather deck 
and covered the tar-smelling forepeak, where the 
ship’s stores were kept and where the Malayan 
sailmaker sewed canvas winch covers with neat, 
fast stitches. ‘The master windlass stretched nearly 
across the fo’c’sle head, with enormous anchor 
chains running from either side down to the hawse 
pipes. At the peak a steel shield, generally crowned 
with a weather cloth, gave the lookout protection. 
That was the place to be, day and night. To look 
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ahead was to have a rapturous feeling of isolation, 
as though this were the first ship that had ever 
ploughed these waters. The engine vibration that 
imparted a deep throb to the living quarters and the 
pounding of the twin propellers that shook the poop 
were not transmitted to the head. The four hatches 
in the fore deck absorbed all that vibration. There 
was accordingly no sense of mechanical propulsion 
on the head. It was as if the gods were driving the 
ship on through strange waters on some phantom 
mission. 

When the wind was blowing and the seas were 
mounting and the bows were rising and falling with 
a hiss of white water, the head was the most vital 
part of the ship. The long, heaving, crested seas 
seemed bent on driving her back. They bore down 
with a look of menace, rising above the height of 
the rail when she rolled, and sometimes they shot 
white spray through the hawse pipes, spattering 
the deck. But the bows drove on. Just as it seemed 
certain that the next big wave must come aboard, 
the bows rose to meet it, parted it easily, and dipped 
down quietly on the other side. It was a soothing 
rhythm. It was the most natural, inevitable victory 
in the world. It seemed to me that it had always 
been and would always be and that a vital part of 
me had always stood there and would be there, 
world without end, and that I, personally, had been 
destined to stand that watch, looking constantly 
forward into the universe. For men are born, not to 
fritter their lives away in factories and offices, but 
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to breast the universe, rising and falling endlessly 
in a buoyant toss above the spray. Every hour of 
the day and night when the Cingalese Prince was 
at sea, poetry was engendered on that fo’c’sle 
head. Neptune flung his grandest verses at it, and 
they were strummed out by the wind sweeping 
through the stays and by the jackstaff that trembled 
as it rose and fell in the brine-drenched tumble 
of the morning. 

God knows that I was not wrong. As we were 
passing through the Yucatan Strait I saw a porpoise 
leaping on the port side. Looking down at the 
stem I saw that a squadron of porpoises had 
assembled there in a ragged flank formation on both 
sides. Hour after hour they swam along joyfully, 
just under the surface of the sea, leaping and racing 
and yet keeping a steady pace, as though they knew 
our speed and meant to hold it accurately. Several 
of them looked to be eight feet long. Most of them 
were less ; some were only four feet or five. With 
their long peg noses, their blunt shoulders, tapering 
bodies, and horizontal tails they were grace and 
speed incarnate. Fifteen knots and a long, lumber- 
ing sea suited their spirit. They held to a schoolboy 
formation. Sometimes five or six of them danced 
into the air simultaneously, half-turning over with 
exultant motion, showing the silver of their bellies 
as they slid back into the water. It was hard not to 
believe that they were racing the ship for the joy of 
motion and companionship. It was as if they had 
come to salute the Cingalese Prince as a sister under 
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her steel skin and to welcome her to the Caribbean 
Sea. They behaved like the emissaries of Neptune, 
sent on a friendly mission. Although I had long 
since fallen in love with the ship and had come to 
regard her, not as a sturdy machine, but as a sen- 
tient being with a genius for the ocean, the dance 
of the porpoises sealed my affection for her. I felt 
that she was worthy of her kind. 


We were slipping deeper into tropical weather. 
Although the skies were clear, the barometer hung 
at 29.75 and the thermometer in my cabin stood 
almost without variation at 80. The sailors 
stretched white awnings on the boat deck to protect 
us from the pelting rays of the sun. The humidity 
was high. Clothes grew soft with dampness, and 
mould developed on shoes and leather-bound books, 
and writing paper became limp. At night the ship 
was slimy with moisture, and the stars lost brilliance 
in the clinging atmosphere. Although I had 
often watched the wheeling of the universe in the 
night skies from an apartment roof in the city, 
the sky marks had unfamiliar positions now. Orion 
still nailed his cross to the western darkness. Sirius, 
Capella, Aldebaran, Arcturus, and Spica burned in 
their familiar niches. But Cassiopeia seemed almost 
lost in the northland, and the Pole Star had dropped 
so low in the heavens that we could hardly see it 
through the rails of the docking bridge. Now 
Canopus, which was a new acquaintance, had come 
up from the south as the rival of Sirius ; they were 
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the most brilliant stars in the sky. ‘Towards ten 
o’clock one evening the third mate sent down from 
his lonely vigil on the bridge to report that the 
Southern Cross had lifted out of the sea. I stumbled 
up through the darkness to the fo’c’sle head. There 
it was in bold though unsymmetrical relief, as 
Drake and Magellan had reported it. In Bible times 
the Southern Cross was visible from the New York 
region. Then the pivot in the heavens was not the 
Pole Star, but Thuban in the constellation of the 
Dragon, for the geography of the heavens does not 
change remarkably, but our tight little world is 
restless and through the centuries moves its axis 
in an uneasy circle. It is wiser to swear by the stars 
than by our planet. From century to century you 
have to take up less slack in the sky. And if you 
need to know the day and age in which you are 
breathing out your life into the vapour that floats 
around your globe, look not at the date of your 
morning newspaper, which is only a figure, but 
take your bearings by the Pole Star and Alpha 
Crucis. They will tell you how close you are to the 
prophets of the Old Testament who were writing 
the fabulous news of yesterday. Being practical 
navigators, the skipper and the first mate took 
their bearings on Aldebaran and Canopus. By close 
figuring in the shaded light of the chartroom they 
fixed our position in the Caribbean Sea, and when 
I heard that I strongly recommended that they set 
a sharp watch against Captain Harry Morgan’s 
cut-throat pirates. When the Southern Cross lies 
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even with your bows prepare for a new set of ex- 
periences. New stars are shaping your immediate 
destiny. Old customs can never bind you quite so 
tightly again. 


The skipper was preoccupied. He was standing 
in the port wing of the bridge with something 
definite in mind. I looked too, and saw nothing, 
but presently the bos’n set his men to unshackling 
the anchors. Within a half-hour the mountains of 
Panama loomed up on the port horizon, where the 
clouds had so long been in command. Things 
happened rapidly. We sighted the lighthouses. We 
picked up the entrance buoys to Colon, and the 
quartermaster raised on the foremast the clean, 
coloured, figured flags that reported our name and 
good intentions. We were in port at luncheon time. 
The agent came aboard from his launch with mail 
and orders. The doctor hurried through the 
routine of giving us pratique, and seventeen West 
Indian negroes climbed on to manage the shore 
lines as we went through the Canal. 

It was good to come into the harbour of Colon, 
to see other ships, and to rejoin the community of 
nations. Violet streaks in the green water inside the - 
breakwater looked like jewel stains. It was good to 
see land again, too, although the colours of the foli- 
age were the dim green of growth that had been 
bleached by the sun. The green had little of the 
tender joy of the leaves and buds of spring in the 
temperate zone. On the hillside the royal palms, 
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rank and plumy, and the banana trees were flourish- 
ing. There was only one ship ahead of us—the 
St. Elena of the Grace Line, bound for San Fran- 
cisco on her maiden voyage. Without dropping 
anchor we drifted slowly into the jaws of the Canal 
and floated silently through fertile country where 
the banana plantations had changed places with 
the jungle and buzzards sat on the beach and barn 
swallows chased vagrant impulses through the air. 
Through tortuous country where men had struggled 
died, and conquered, the Cingalese Prince glided 
like a canoe. 

Having no urgent duties for the afternoon I 
climbed to the circular monkey bridge above the 
wheelhouse where the brassbound standard compass 
stood. Although the sun was hot up there among 
the aerials, signal lamps, and steam whistles, the 
view all around was unobstructed except for the 
massive oval of the funnel. There I could watch 
the business of sending a ship through locks and 
through a man-made furrow in the jungles and 
hills of Central America. 

It was grotesque and admirable. As we swung 
through the convolutions of the ship channel the 
St. Elena was already floating in the Gatun Locks. 
She towered seventy-five or eighty feet above us, 
like a ship that had gone amok in the forest. Noth- 
ing looks quite so ominous as a ship perched high 
above sea level amid green fields and cement build- 
ings. But we, too, were soon on our way up, and 
it looked less rash when we were there. As soon as 
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we came to the locks, lines were passed up from a 
row-boat, and we were secured by six wire cables to 
six electric “‘ mules”’—three on each side. They 
held us in position, and crawling on a racked railway 
they towed us into the deep basin of the first lock. 
Then the huge gates drew closed behind us, the 
water boiled up from below, and inch by inch the 
Cingalese Prince rose to the level of the next lock. 
When we entered a lock I could exchange greetings 
with the sun-helmeted workers and the doughboys 
on the cement pier, since the monkey bridge was 
almost level with them. But when the water boiled 
in we rose until the monkey bridge towered high 
above them and they were out of banter range. 
After passing through three locks we were leve] 
with Gatun Lake and steamed out into those 
sylvan waters as casually as though nothing had 
happened. There were genius in the unhurried 
routine with which this stupendous job was accom- 
plished. Once the Panama Canal staggered the 
imagination of the world and broke the life and 
hopes of the gallant Frenchman who had dug the 
Suez. He killed himself when he failed in the 
fetid jungles of Panama. It was years before 
the Panama jungle surrendered to the will of other 
pioneers. But now the job was done. Routine 
had reduced imagination to the prose of everyday 
trade. Passing between two great oceans, escaping 
the weeks and misery of Cape Horn passages, 
steaming quietly through the centre of thousands 
of square miles of tropical jungle, involved less 
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confusion than docking in the Hudson River. 
Anyone who had been reading or sleeping below 
decks might have passed through Panama in nine 
hours without realizing that anything unusual was 
happening. 

After leaving the Gatun Locks the Cingalese 
Prince proceeded through the immense area of 
Gatun Lake. By this time the Panama sun had 
won. I clambered down from the monkey bridge 
to sit under the awnings, consoling myself with a 
bottle of cold beer. Gatun Lake, which is formed 
largely by damning a river, is a large body of 
tropical water full of bushy islands. The dead 
trunks of drowned trees raise bony fingers along the 
margins. Most of the shore and most of the islands 
are covered with a fecund growth of palms, tropical 
trees, and undergrowth. An occasional thatched 
hut in a clearing is the isolated empire of some native 
who dwells in the woods and hangs his washing 
along one of the crossings of the world. The ship 
channel is marked by neat white pyramids perched 
amid the jungle thickets ; immaculate white light- 
houses rise like strange, homeless monuments in 
the forested hills. Now we were as isolated in the 
jungle as we had been in the great waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but we whistled at the turnings as 
though we were in a river, and the watches were 
struck as impersonally as though we were at sea. 

We steamed into the narrow stream beyond 
Gatun Lake. ‘The sun disappeared behind dark 
clouds. I went up to the head, where the first mate 
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was watching and growling. There, two hundred 
feet from the engines, I could hear the ringing voice 
of the jungle birds. Excepting one that sounded like 
a scarlet tanager, they were all new voices to me, 
and the ragged clouds of vultures were the only 
birds I recognized. ‘There was a crocodile stretched 
out on the clay bank beside the channel at Gaillard 
Cut. He did not move, although the skipper 
sounded the siren as we glided by. So we sailed on 
for the rest of the afternoon through the blackish 
hills of the dismal Gaillard Cut region, by a negro 
settlement where pianos were playing jazz tunes, 
children were shrieking over their games, and dogs 
were barking ; and so through three more locks 
which lowered us to the level of the Pacific. By 
that time dinner was over and the moon was high 
in the sky. We hung over the rails in slippers and 
shirt-sleeves, watching the lights of Balboa and 
Panama City and the dark forms of the conical 
hills outside. The pilot waved good-bye from his 
launch, the West Indian negroes debarked, the 
log was heaved over, the engines were rung up to 
full speed, and at last the Cingalese Prince put the 
Atlantic Ocean out of mind. 


IV 
SWEET BLUE SEAS 


E sailed up the west coast of Central America 

through sweet blue seas and under a scorch- 
ing sun, with the greenish-blue mountains of Costa 
Rica rising steeply from the ocean. We were 
bound for San Pedro, three thousand miles and 
eight days north, to fill the fuel tanks where oil 
was cheapest, and to gather additional scraps of 
cargo. In those tropic seas the days were idyllic and 
indolent. The sunsets burned with coloured 
grandeur. As the sun dropped to the horizon it 
threw a path across the waters too full of liquid fire 
to be looked at for more than an instant. When the 
burning ball touched the water it sank out of sight 
with astonishing rapidity ; you realized with what 
swiftness the world whirled on its axis. Directly 
the sun was out of sight night shot out of the east 
wearing the ashy cloak of a ghostly creature. A 
barrier of greyish cloud formed a wall above the 
point of the sun’s departure. Above that the sky 
was washed with gold, and the clouds wore brilliant 
orange colours that dropped into the sea and stained 
every curl of wave. One evening, just as the sun 
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went down, the porpoises wheeled at our bows ; 
and in the west, one hundred yards away, a school of 
blackfish leaped madly into the air, appearing and 
reappearing like wriggling fingers of black against 
the orange ocean. 

No matter how indolent the day had been, 
evening seemed like the peaceful reward a man 
deserved. The moon was full. The smooth, 
feckless sea was topped with luminous grey, and 
the air was serene. Although the evening breeze 
was pleasant, it was innocent of warmth or coolness, 
and it laved the body without tempering it. 
Directly dinner was over, everyone who was off duty 
shuffled out on deck in shirt-sleeves and slippers. 
The apprentices brought their gramophone to the 
hatch outside their cabin and played rhapsodies, folk 
songs, and dance tunes in the shadowy softness of 
the night. We sat on the rail, swinging our feet and 
talking in subdued voices for hours at a time. It 
was living at its most grateful ebb. ‘There was no 
past or future to ruffle an endless present. There 
was no time save now, and no place save here. 
Although no one was happy, no one was discon- 
tented. In the morning we were too far offshore to 
see land. The fresh blue seas, the white light of the 
sun, the cloudless vault of the heavens, the spatter 
of flying fish enveloped us in poetry. So long as the 
engines throbbed deep down in the ship and the 
watches were struck crisply and the bareheaded 
mate, wearing dark glasses, paced back and forth 
on the bridge, lounging occasionally in the wings, 
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looking in all directions and now and then dis- 
appearing into the chart-room—our world was 
complete and untroubled. We could live like that 
for ever without feeling the need of anything we 
did not have. 

For what is progress but an itch? In the unruly 
climates of the North we are for ever hurling our- 
selves against obstacles. We change the face of the 
land. We confine our living into neat packages of 
space. We reckon time in seconds. We give 
progress the note of bedlam. We squander our 
leisure desperately. We patch up the damage 
progress does in the hospitals which are over- 
crowded, or escape to some deserted haven where 
progress is less frenzied ; for we are energetically 
wrong-headed. We of the middle latitudes regard 
the languor of the tropics with misgivings. Lethargy 
is the only immorality left in our code. But sitting 
on the canvas-covered stump of a ventilator pipe in 
the fo’c’sle head, and looking without seeing at the 
endless sweep of ocean, I knew that we had failed 
in our primary-class lessons. ‘To be there, then, 
alone, projected into space that rang with poetry, 
was the pure esstnce of being. No matter where I 
sat, all the world that I could remember streamed 


by. 


Day by day we proceeded north out of midsum- 
mer to the chill of the Easter spring. Sometimes we 
caught a glimpse of Mexico, pale blue-grey and 
shapeless on the starboard side, but usually our 
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course kept us just out of sight of land, and we had 
nothing but the points in the heavens by which to 
check our bearings. Life was not visibly abundant 
in those waters. But by keeping close watch and 
reporting things instantly to each other we made 
several significant observations: turtles that 
measured three or four feet across their shells ; 
whales blowing jets of white water against the hori- 
zon ; porpoises and blackfish and tuna. Flying fish 
were constantly skipping from under our bows. 
Petrels zigzagged across the wake in search of 
organisms churned up by the propellers. Boobies, 
occasional frigate birds, flocks of black skimmers 
hunting just above the surface, reminded us con- 
stantly that the ocean is no waste. Although most 
of its life was invisible to us, occasionally some feat 
of marine sport or marine savagery brought life up 
on the surface where we could see it. Sometimes the 
fish leaped into the birds’ empire. The tropics were 
good. But, alas, I was no proper judge of anything. 
Having nothing to gain or lose, I found every day 
much to my liking. When our steady day’s work 
of 332 miles or 328 miles, or 352 miles, for the 
currents varied, left the sun farther in the south or 
carried us beyond the cubist mountains of Mexico 
and outside the Gulf of California and brought us 
to the vibrancy of spring, I was full of joy again. 
When I glanced out of my port-hole in the morn- 
ing and saw that the lazy haze of the tropics had 
gone, I felt a sting of excitement and hurried on 
deck. God is generous with those of us who are only 
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self-appointed watchmen. We cannot help believing 
in the universe. We are not practical men. As the 
world goes struggling along, marching into disaster 
and blundering into beauty, we have nothing useful 
to say or todo. Weare no more than custodians of 
property. I was content with that passive mission, 
For it seemed to me that the property entrusted 
to my care was extraordinarily rich treasure. The 
ocean was majestic blue—sunlight transmuted into 
its heavenly colour and deepened by the wine of 
the morning. The East was a glittering, sparkling, 
blinding surface. Where the spray dashed over the 
bulwarks a constant rainbow hung ; and even the 
tarred iron deck, pockmarked where the rust had 
eaten, was lustrous. We swung alone through the 
magnificent break of day—alone in a world of 
_ plenty, alone under the azure empyrean, alone in 
the glory of Sol, alone on the boundless Pacific. 
It was, among other things, Good Friday morning. 
Although all the Malays but one were Mohamme- 
dans, they kept the day holy by abstaining from 
work, and since the air was cool they stayed below 
in their quarters. So the hatches were closed, the 
storerooms shut, and the decks deserted. I won- 
dered how many thousands of men had gazed on 
this sea from other decks and dreamed the same 
thoughts and perched on a crest of celestial light. 
According to the chart we were only twenty-five 
or thirty miles off the coast of North America, 
where millions of people were out of work and the 
mechanics of a mighty civilization were crippled by 
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the most disastrous business depression ever known. 
Ashore the day was probably also beautiful, but a 
cloud of anxiety and suffering stained it. Having 
escaped from the depression less than a month 
before, I knew how the sheer weight of it crushed 
the spirit of the world, and how the venom of it had. 
poisoned all the nations and how malignantly it 
« diseased men’s thinking, and revived old hatreds, 
suspicions, and racial evils. The world only blun- 
ders into beauty. The impulses of the world lead 
straight to disaster. Although men give lip service 
to love and enlightenment, they yield to ignorance 
and hatred. The good that is done scarcely repairs 
the evils that nations foster. How many cups of 
coffee are tossed off each morning to the evil of 
the day ! How many good resolutions die when the 
morning mail is opened ! How many declarations 
of war are foreshadowed every time the govern- 
ments of the world meet in their chambers and 
listen to the chaplain’s morning prayer ! Some dia- 
bolical genius drives men to international disaster. 
The life of society has a craven soul. No matter how 
righteously men strive as individuals, they cannot 
exorcise the evil genius of nations. Life is a parade 
of mornings, each one a good beginning. Since the 
Cingalese Prince had crept out of New York three 
weeks before I had discovered that each day could 
fulfill the promise of its dawning. Leave the day to 
its own counsel! Ride the universe boldly as it turns 
on its own axis, and read the geography of the stars ! 
It is time some of us made that beginning. On 
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sunny days there are always myriads of rainbows 
at sea. 

Escape is no cowardly activity. To do battle con- 
stantly, to be always alert and armed and always 
on the battlefield is to compound the felony of 
civilization. Escape from what is only a part of life 
to all that life is. The jangling squalor and tension 
of the shrill civilization we have built in tiny urban 
areas and spattered across the broad open face of 
the globe—is that the whole compass of life? Is it 
life to be imprisoned within the sooty cloud that 
factory chimneys belch? Is it life to be thrust into 
a three-room shelf in an apartment house ? Is it life 
to sleep fitfully within earshot of the traffic, to gaze 
out on high brick walls, to battle the subway 
throngs, to live at your neighbour’s expense, and to 
water down friendship to a wide acquaintance? 
Friendship in our shrieking civilization is a matter 
of propinquity rather than kinship. If that is life, 
it would be better if we were all dead and the 
coroner had officially testified to what the poet 
suspects. If that is life the joy that leaps up in me 
when I am under the open sky is ignorance, and 
the scream of the factory whistle in the morning 1s 
the main theme of a heavenly anthem. If that is 
life, all my instincts have corrupted me. 

The main business of life is to escape from what 
is not life. It is our business to escape into peace 
and health, to flee the unburied dead whose bone- 
rattling gestures direct the day’s toil in factories 
and offices. Come up out of the catacombs where 
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the wealth of society is entombed and ghosts with 
pencils behind their ears compute the annual rate 
of interest. Take off your graveclothes and rub the 
death out of your eyes and feel whether the flesh 
is still firm and whether your blood can drive out 
the embalming fluid from your veins and vital 
organs. Escape from what is not life into the pride 
and arrogance and independence of your ideal. 
We lived like lords of creation on board the 
Cingalese Prince. We performed our matutinal rites 
in salt water. We wore the clothes that lay nearest 
to hand in the morning and did not dress for dinner. 
We kept our watches—officers, crew, and passengers 
alike—and when we were off duty we sat on the 
broad teak rails of the saloon deck or played deck 
tennis on a hatch cover or shuffleboard on the boat 
deck or rummy in the saloon in the evening ; and 
all lights, landfalls, whales, and frigate birds were 
instantly reported in all parts of the ship. After 
breakfast, where the talk was gory and jovial, we 
sat for an hour with the skipper and dissected into 
its component parts the world we had left. We 
watched the masthead drawing circles in the clouds. 
Standing at the poop we watched our wake at night 
glimmering with phosphorescence clear round the 
lower half of North America. British, American, 
Malay, Goanese, and Lascar, we lived on good terms 
by different standards and minded our own business 
to the best of our ability. We believed in every- 
thing we could see. We bounded the visible world 
by the Great Bear and the Southern Cross. We 
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laughed more easily than we had any right to do, 
for no matter how many days we spent at sea, we 
were always bound for port. When we turned in, the 
ship maternally rocked us to sleep and heaved up 
and down over the waves through the darkness. We 
were in the world trade and proud of it ; and as we 
ploughed our furrow from port to port we escaped 
from what was not life into the animal and spiritual 
joy of being alive. 


At length we proceeded far enough north to leave 
the tropics completely behind. On Easter morning 
we were in north latitude 28° 29’ and west longitude 
116° 3’ and the thermometer stood at 62° in my 
cabin. Woollen jackets that had been laid away 
three weeks ago were broken out of the lockers 
again. After the soothing interlude of warm seas it 
was cold on the boat deck even in woollen clothes. 
The vivacity that had melted out of our lives came 
racing back again. Everyone was completely jovial, 
even the dourest of the Scots—and by some impulse 
of good fellowship everyone gathered where the 
sun was warm. ‘There we lounged over the rail, 
reviving familiar jokes in honour of the exuberant 
North. The apprentices were playing deck tennis 
with great hilarity. In a sheltered corner of the after 
deck the Malays, back in sweaters again, were 
laughing over an inscrutable game of chess, played 
on an improvised board. Feeling the need of spring 
cleaning, the first mate, who was the most active 
man aboard, decided to have his wardrobe aired. 
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His steward strung a line from the mainmast to the 
saloon deck rail and hung the clothes there, where 
they flapped around in all their empty and pathetic 
magnificence—dress clothes with tarnished gold 
braid, uniform suits, and civilian clothes. Taken 
apart from their dynamic owner they invited horse- 
play. The chief engineer was the first to perceive 
how the situation should be handled. “ THE LoT 
s/-,” he wrote in huge chalk lettering on the hatch 
tarpaulin. Someone else added: “ HALF-PRICE 
FOR CASH,’ and another wrote: ‘“‘ MALFIN- 
SKY’S BARGAIN BASEMENT.” When the first 
mate heard rumours of the lampooning of his ward- 
robe he rushed headlong into the gathering, pushing 
and punching indiscriminately until he felt that his 
honour had been avenged. Up on the boat deck the 
Sunday morning. game of shuffleboard quickly de- 
generated into taunts and pommelling. Meanwhile, 
the herring gulls, whom we had not seen for a fort- 
night, returned to convoy duty. We were back in 
the climate to which our blood and nerves were 
accustomed. It was not a pleasant return. After a 
period of languors in the shade, it was no great 
joy to be feeling chilly in the sun. But from the 
buoyance of spirit that ran all through the ship it 
was apparent that we were back where we belonged. 

Then we came in sight of the young, fecund 
Sierra Mountains. The serrated islands of the Cali- 
fornia coast rose out of the depths of the blue sea 
into the vibrancy of the spring sunlight. They lifted 
towards the sky as though they belonged there. It 
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was a glorious coast to meet on so glorious a morn- 
ing ; the sovereign empire of the earth lies where sea 
and mountains meet. We were now in travelled 
waters. ‘The United States Pacific fleet swung at 
anchor in San Pedro harbour—a huge, powerful 
armada of battleships, cruisers, airplane carriers, and 
tankers. Launches and picket boats were speeding 
from ship to ship as merrily as picnickers on a 
holiday. The brasswork shone like gold in the 
sunlight. We joined the conspiracy. We needed 
twelve hundred tons of fuel oil in the deep tanks 
that were empty. Dipping our colours, like an 
obsequious domestic in the presence of his masters, 
we crept humbly among the warships, passed behind 
the breakwater where the cormorants and brown 
pelicans were fishing, and slid up under a massive 
oil tank. 


V 
DISASTERS. THAT FLESH IS HEIR. TO 


LTHOUGH we had wriggled through forty 
miles of land in the Panama Canal, we had not 
touched port since the night we left Galveston, and 
none of us had been ashore for fourteen days. As 
soon as the ship had been made fast to the insecure 
oil jetty and the nozzle of the huge fuel hose had 
been swung into one of the deep tanks, several of us 
clambered down over the side of the ship for a fleet- 
ing visit to San Pedro and Los Angeles. But San 
Pedro was preoccupied : it was recovering from a 
major disaster. Trucks were dumping dusty build- 
ing refuse along the shore. The street was crowded 
with trucks laden with cement, bricks and lumber. 
For only a week before we left New York, San Pedro 
had been shaken by an earthquake, and the poor, 
hopeful shelters that men put up to keep off the 
rain had come tumbling to earth in a shower of 
malevolent débris. It wasa mournful sight. Nature 
is careless and cruel. The balance of power still lies 
with the gods. The fragile structure of life we have 
reared up on the basis of our strength and enlight- 
enment may be wantonly destroyed at any moment. 
56 
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Nature tossing in her sleep may wreck the world. 
San Pedro had been shaken to her vitals. Roofs 
had fallen in, brick houses had been split down 
the centre, walls had fallen out, indecently ex- 
posing the pathetic rooms where people ate, slept, 
loved, and improved their minds. What is this 
stubborn strength in human nature that endures 
catastrophe, buries the dead, and begins again with 
resignation and perhaps with hope? No one with 
whom I talked in San Pedro was excited or vindic- 
tive. After a month the earthquake had been 
absorbed into the torn and patched web of human 
existence. While the ship was coming up to her 
cargo pier that night a tall, calm citizen of San 
Pedro leaned against his desk in the dock office and 
described in a ruminative voice how the earthquake 
had cleft his past from his present in eleven terri- 
fying seconds. He asked for neither pity nor 
wonder. He might have been talking to himself for 
all the awareness he had of his listeners. He was just 
in the middle of a rambling chronicle when the 
office shook all over. He stopped talking and looked 
anxious. It was the ship lurching against the pier. 
He regained his composure. “I thought it might 
be another earthquake,” he said. “The big one 
began that way. We still have a few shocks occasion- 
ally,” and then he continued with his story. He was 
a ruined man, but he bore the gods no ill-will. 
When the time comes for an earthquake men submit, 
retrace the history of mankind to the point where 
Nature has carelessly dropped it, and begin again. - 
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Los Angeles had little cargo for us. Several tons 
of old automobile tyres and waste paper were the 
only goods our agent had scraped together for the 
Orient. It was hard to understand what value they 
had that warranted a journey of more than four 
thousand miles. Who paid the freight on industrial 
carrion? It was quickly loaded in hatches that were 
still half-full, and we got under way for San Fran- 
cisco. Outside the breakwater the sea was working 
up under a brisk north wind. The next morning 
was cold, blowy, and rough, and it was a good thing 
to be wrapped up in oilskins. Once in that cold sea 
we sighted three whales, lazily rolling their black 
carcases across the waves. Here the ocean was 
heavily populated. Apparently this was the cor- 
morant migration season. These black, oily birds 
were floating in small groups everywhere. As we 
came up the coast we raised hundreds of them in 
flocks varying in number from five to twenty-five. 
There were also a number of awkward and frantic 
little birds with white lines on their cheeks and white 
under parts who stretched out their feet like twin 
rudders when they flew out of our course. Although 
I saw many of them and saw them well, I was unable 
to identify them by the book. They looked like 
birds that would soon be hugging the black rocks 
that stand above the sea off Alaska. 


We docked under the protection of one of the 
sweet hills that lift San Francisco into the sunset of 
America and the West. There was mail. There was 
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also a bewildering telegram. One of the barns on 
my farm in the Catskills had been burned two days 
before. It was some time before I could sink low 
enough in spirits to understand what that meant. 
For a hundred years those farm buildings had stood 
on the spine of that hill until they had become part 
of the country, as venerable and as permanent as 
the patriarch pine tree in the back pasture. I had 
been away too long to comprehend what the tele- 
gram meant in the terms of a placid neighbourhood. 
The ship was to be in port only three hours before 
she sailed for the Orient. I decided to make a des- 
perate attempt to learn which of the three barns 
had been burned and how. It seemed like a hopeless 
attempt to make. Three thousand miles across 
America my neighbours in a little mountain village 
twenty miles from the last telegraph outpost were 
- already sitting down to supper by lamplight. At the 
foot of Market Street I found an office, telegraphed 
to two of my neighbours, and then walked the clean 
streets of San Francisco in despair. For the farm 
had been much in my thoughts at sea. Of all the 
things to which I might return, that was the one I 
loved most dearly and on which I placed the highest 
confidence. But I was not the only one in trouble on 
the streets of San Francisco. The newspapers were 
black and baleful with the news that the United 
States had abandoned the gold standard. No one 
could tell exactly what that meant in terms of 
human happiness. But news of finance seemed 
academic. As I walked gloomily around the streets 
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of San Francisco I tried to visualize the lonely 
affliction of the farm, and I wondered what the 
neighbours would be telling each other when my 
telegram arrived. In something less than three 
hours a message came racing out of the Catskills 
to the ship. Just as she began to swing towards the 
Orient I held in my hands a few lines from my 
neighbour. The message was not cheering. 
Although the barn that had burned was the least 
essential one, the fire was described as “* mysterious.” 
That intimation of enmity and cowardice was a 
blow. But as we steamed out the twilit Golden 
Gate I felt that I had done all I could. Everything 
else remained in the hands of the fates who strike 
for their own inscrutable purpose when we are 
foolish enough to imagine that we are free. 


VI 
PLOUGHING THE 36TH PARALLEL 


WAS glad to see our bows swing straight to the 

west. ‘It’s a bit long across the Pacific,” the 
skipper said with a sympathetic smile. Joe, the 
assistant electrician, who never went to sea without 
his soccer boots, felt more apprehensive. ‘“‘ I'll be 
jolly well pleased when we get across this ocean. It’s 
a jolly big one and no mistake,” he said gloomily. 
But the course on the chart was very much to my 
liking, no matter how many days we were to hold it. 
By now it seemed to me that land everywhere was 
miasmic with human tribulation. Wherever we 
touched port someone was infected ; the realities of 
life were dun-coloured with anguish. And although 
the first mate tried to bully me into a state of alarm 
about the rigours of a two weeks’ passage in a small 
ship, I felt jubilantly free when the Czngalese 
Prince pointed her stem straight into the forty- 
eight hundred miles of great waters that divided us 
from Yokohama. The pilot climbed over the side 
and disappeared into the vast maw of the night. 
The pilot cutter sounded three blasts of good luck 
and farewell; we shrieked back an impersonal 
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acknowledgment. ‘Then the engines were rung up 
to full speed, where they struck a throbbing note of 
self-confident purpose and pushed America behind 
us and transferred our daily expectations to Japan. 
It was a motion of compassionate release. Our 
destinies were now in hands that could be trusted. 

Every day ships set out gravely on these long 
_ voyages across lonely seas. Coming up to San 
Francisco at noon we had seen two Japanese steamers 
starting on that noble course along the 36th 
parallel. ‘The landsman looks upon these laconical 
departures with envy and wonder, for they are 
traced in the language of another sphere. Nearly 
every day I modestly assist at arrivals and departures 
from the piers along the Hudson River where 
most of the great liners of the Western Ocean begin 
and conclude their passages. ‘Those are imposing 
occasions. Although New York is a fabulous city 
no item in its daily news is written in the heroic 
argot these ocean vessels speak. They belong to a 
race apart. Nothing is quite so detached from the 
brawl of the city as a deep-water steamer as she 
comes up the river. She is not only mistress of the 
sea, but mistress of herself. As she comes steadily 
up the silver bay with the baleful smoke from her 
fire-room sweeping down across the water and the 
flag of her nativity fluttering at her gaff, she dis- 
plays high breeding. When she speaks from her 
forward funnel her deep voice accents her detach- 
ment. It is not for gregarious uses that she was 
created. 
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In port she is vanquished. Moored by hawsers 
and suckled by the small fry of tow-boats and 
barges, her attitude is one of patient resignation. 
Watch her steam up the river: she is becomingly 
cautious. As she turns in midstream and slowly 
points her proud bow toward the dock, she submits 
helplessly to the importunities of the fleet of tug- 
boats. When at length she slides into her berth, 
adding her funnels and masts to the New York sky- 
line, the life is almost gone out of her. She holds her 
peace as well as she can in port. Although she rises 
and falls with the tide and stirs with the wind, she 
offers no discourteous resistance. But it is not until 
she puts out to sea again, with more dispatch than 
she shows on entering, that she recovers her proper 
spirit and steams hull-down into the element she 
understands. She is built, not for nervous harbours, 
but for the unbounded ocean. 

To be at sea, therefore, was no adventure. Given 
a freight ship of six thousand tons burden, it was 
the normal place to be, and we accepted it, not 
with eagerness or impatience, but with instinctive 
understanding. We were where we ought to be: 
that was a merciful sensation. The sun was directly 
astern the next morning. The Malays were stowing 
away the blocks and loading gear, and lashing 
down the cargo booms against stormy weather. 
Herring gulls, or close relatives of herring gulls, 
were taking up the rear, and towards midday three 
blackfooted albatrosses joined them. So we sailed 
all day alone until the sun dropped down over the 
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fo’c’sle head and Spica and Arcturus came up in 
our wake and crossed the sky and gave way to the 
sun over the stern again the next morning. That 
was the pattern of our secluded life on the 
tremendous bosom of the Pacific. 

We were fifteen days on that long, curved course, 
carrying cotton and resin to the Orient, but there 
was much to do by day and long talks to be boister- 
ously pursued in the steward’s cabin by night. 
For three or four days the weather was mild, the 
sea was blissfully smooth, and the skipper began to 
talk about a summer passage. Encouraged by the 
weather, the first mate set Chips to taking down 
the sliding windows along the forepart of the boat 
deck so that the metal work could be painted. All 
day long Chips worked sullenly at that job—squint- 
ing at the joints, standing back now and then to 
regard the whole job in despair, and muttering, 
‘ Aye, aye,’ in Welsh tones of melancholy. Chips’s 
false teeth were too large for his mouth. The strain 
of those porcelain molars set his mouth in a per- 
petual grin, and he was accordingly known as “‘ the 
smiling lieutenant.’’ But the smile was artificial, 
like the teeth that made it. His disposition was one 
of deep apprehension. 


The gulls slipped away after the second day. But 
the albatrosses stood by us, and even increased in 
numbers as the voyage lengthened. They were 
birds to whom we became more devoted day by day, 
as they swung in sweet curves across our wake. 
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The traditional albatross of sea lore is one of the 
white species in Southern oceans, particularly the 
wandering albatross, which has a wing spread of 
eleven to fourteen feet, and is accordingly the 
largest sea bird in the world. Our comrades were 
less magnificent : they were only four to six inches 
longer than the herring gulls, and their wing spread 
measured about three feet. They were known as 
“the gulls’? on board the Cingalese Prince, which 
had never been dedicated to fine points of ornitho- 
logy. Although their flight was less brilliant than 
the myriad aeronautics of the herring gull, it 
was clearly the motion of a bird accustomed to 
landless spaces. On long, narrow wings, curved 
back at the tip, they glided hour after hour with 
only the slightest wing movement, veering boldly 
on the curves. I never saw a wing touch the 
water, although I watched closely, but some of 
my shipmates declared that the wings were occasion- 
ally dipped. The black-footed albatross is a sooty 
brown bird with white around the base of the 
bill and the eyes. Some of the fleet told off for 
our patrol were immature birds with white at the 
rump. In numbers they varied from four on a day 
when the sea was smoothly polished to twenty-two 
on a day when we were making heavy weather over 
the swell thrown up by a gale to the northward. 
There was no way of telling how long individual 
birds swooped across our wake. Usually the number 
of wake followers was smallest in the morning 
and largest in mid-afternoon. When I lounged on 
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the poop, watching them for long intervals, it 
seemed to me that individual birds left us or joined 
us for no apparent reason. When the cook threw 
over a bucket of scraps they collected instantly, as 
though they had been watching for this stroke of 
fortune, and they alighted on the water like a group 
of well-bred scavengers, never quarrelling as herring 
gulls do in the harbour. They remained with their 
dinner until we left them behind. Sometimes I 
timed them against their return. After about 
twenty minutes one albatross would come sauntering 
back to convoy duty, shouldering his way leisurely 
through the air. Our fifteen knots was well inside 
his speed range. By the time thirty minutes had 
passed, one or two more albatrosses would be back, 
and in less than forty-five minutes the whole fleet 
would be on duty again. They studied the wake 
minutely for organisms that the propellers might 
turn up, and some birds were usually patrolling 
an area a mile or more on either side of the ship. It 
looked as if their gleanings from the ocean were 
meagre. I rarely saw a bird drop to the surface. 
Most of their feeding may have been done at night. 
But what the citizens of the ship did not consume 
the albatrosses found very much to their liking, 
and they waited patiently for the little Goanese 
cook to come out of his galley and stagger up to the 
poop with a heavy bucket of slops. 

Whatever they thought of us, we thought well of 
them. The forum that sometimes collected in the 
shelter of the after deckhouse discussed them 
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thoroughly. In fact, there was once a plan on foot 
to capture them. According to the skipper, that 
could be done by towing a baited strip of board at 
the end of aline. Having once bitten it, the skipper 
said, the albatross would hang on stupidly and 
could then be drawn on board by virtue of his wit- 
less tenacity. It sounded like putting salt on a 
bird’s tail. Nevertheless, we devoted one highly 
loquacious afternoon to towing a baited board over 
the poop rail. We were on the alert. Two of us 
stood constantly by to heave on the line the instant 
an albatross took it, for we were sure that not less 
than three men would be needed for the recovery. 
The albatrosses examined the bait thoroughly as 
it bobbed across the water; once or twice they 
lurched against the line, and once or twice we 
thought we had a nibble. But they regarded our 
elaborate scheme with considerable scepticism. 
After an hour of polite perplexity they turned their 
attention to more familiar pursuits, and we had our 
labour for our pains, which was all the payment we 
needed. ‘Two days later the engines were stopped 
for repairs in mid-afternoon, and the bait was 
dropped over again. I was not present. I can report 
only what I heard. It was said by the most un- 
scrupulous man aboard the ship that an albatross 
snapped at the bait and then let go. But that was all. 
The Cingalese Prince conceded defeat, leaving the 
albatrosses to their private affairs. When we were 
two thousand miles from shore and taking hissing, 
choking spurts of spray over the bows, it was very 
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cheering to be attended by a fleet of albatrosses 
with their loyal, ministering look about the eyes. 
They seemed to glide more powerfully on a blowy 
day. Instead of see-sawing languidly across the 
wake they sailed swiftly ahead of the ship, and they 
were more numerous than before. It was as though 
they knew their superiority; when the ship 
laboured in the sea they gloated over their 
mastery of the air. 


Faced with the prospect of a fortnight at sea the 
inhabitants of the ship settled down to a steady 
round of games. Deck tennis could be played on 
an improvised court marked out on the curved 
tarpaulin cover of No. 6 hatch, just under the 
mainmast. All morning and again late in the 
afternoon that court was busy. After the skipper, 
the first mate, the junior second engineer, and the 
steward had finished their smashing morning game, 
several of the junior engineers used the court. 
There was a constricted shuffleboard court on the 
boat deck. Two ventilator pipes inelegantly 
crowded it, fouling many skilful shots every day 
and the lifeboats bulked large on the water side. 
But when the deck was dry the shuffleboarding was 
fast and exciting, and those who had been defeated 
at deck tennis sometimes challenged the victors 
to shuffleboard on the spot and raised a rumpus of 
jeers and yells every time a disc came sliding down 
the course. You were lucky if the first mate was not 
around. When he played he shot savagely and 
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heckled his opponents. When he was on the bridge 
he could not keep his fingers off the game. He was 
forever leaning down to roar sardonic disgust. If 
he could not spoil a game by ruffling the players’ 
temper he could destroy it by comic horseplay. 
You were lucky if you could play when he was 
below decks, and you were lucky if the skipper 
was your partner. For the skipper liked to win 
whatever he was playing; when the ship was 
rolling he knew just how much to curve his shots, 
and his aim was uncanny. We had some exuberant 
games on the boat deck when the weather was fine. 
After dinner we played rummy or “‘sixty-three ” 
in the saloon. 

Games not only made the time pass agreeably : 
they also gave you the measure of your man. 
After you had played a set of deck tennis or shuffle- 
board you had a very sound understanding of your 
partner and opponents. Character has no secrets 
during the excitement of games. You can soon 
tell, by the style of game he plays, whether your 
man is frank or shy, bold or cautious, cool or hot- 
headed, generous or grudging. Nothing a man 
says is quite so revealing as what he does. He may 
talk openly and yet show a surly edge in his playing 
—and depend upon it, that is the sort of man he is. 
Does he take defeat with bad grace? Give heed to 
that: he is not a hero. Most of the comradeships 
on board were chiefly by force of circumstances. 
Ashore we should have been more decisively 
critical of each other. But at sea we took people as 
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we found them and strove to get on well together. 
We chose the most congenial topics for con- 
versation. We tolerated mannerisms and view- 
points which we would have hotly challenged 
ashore. Instead of judging each other severely, we 
strove to esteem each other as highly as possible. 
for, to tell the truth, that was the skipper’s style ; 
whether we realized it or not, we abided by his 
standards ; without being officious, he dominated 
the ship. When one of the Lascar greasers con- 
fided in me behind the after deck house, ‘‘ This 
good ship. Last ship—no good,” I felt that the 
Old Man had been highly honoured. Since the 
caste system is more ruthless at sea than ashore, a 
greaser hardly knew his master except as the neatly 
uniformed officer who inspected ship at ten o’clock 
Sunday morning and played deck tennis in his 
shirt sleeves after breakfast. But even in the oily 
humid depths of the engine room a thin, black- 
eyed Mohammedan with little English knew that 
things were going smoothly on board and that he 
could pray to his god without disfavour or molesta- 
tion whenever he was off duty. 

Some of the games between opponents of long 
standing were merciless in rivalry. To lose with 
consistency was a little disquieting ; although the 
banter was jovial, it had a sting toit. Even the first 
mate, who specialized in humorous abuse, felt more 
wholesomely jovial after he had been winning. 
For the skipper’s morning game of deck tennis 
was hotly pressed on both sides. The ring hissed 
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through the air; the shots were swift and widely 
placed ; it took nerve to stand up against so furious 
a bombardment. Even when the game was over 
the contest was still carried on brutually in the 
steward’s cabin, where three of the contestants 
drank beer in the evening. Feeling ran so high 
that once the game had to be abandoned tem- 
porarily. 

Nothing promoted so much good feeling, how- 
ever, as the deck-tennis tournaments which the first 
mate arranged during the long ocean passages. 
They were played with a British earnestness that 
brought out the true sportsmanship of the officers. 
The good players were paired with the poor players 
as evenly as possible, and everyone was expected to 
participate. Even the electricians, the apprentices, 
and the wireless operator, who had few oppor- 
tunities for playing, turned out for a tournament 
and stood their ground. When a tournament was 
on, the gallery, ranged along the bulwarks, was 
remarkably sober and attentive. The steward kept 
the score with chalk marks on the tarpaulin and 
announced his decisions officiously. Good shots 
were soberly applauded as though the after deck 
were the Forest Hills tennis stadium. When the 
game was over the players gravely shook hands 
over the net. And it seemed to me remarkable 
that a handful of Englishmen thrown together by 
chance on a freight ship in the middle of the Pacific, 
thousands of miles away from the busy little island 
of the North Sea—it seemed remarkable that the 
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British sense of sportsmanship could rule so im- 
perially over the week-end recreations on a hatch 
cover. Whenever the tennis ring was tossed in the 
air, these men of the sea behaved as though King 
George were seated in a cane chair on the rusty 
deck. The English pound was fluctuating madly 
in the markets of the world, but the best of England 
was still steady in the blood of these English 


seamen. 


VII 
MIDWAY OBSERVATIONS 


LTHOUGH the weather was not cold across 
the Pacific at the end of April, it was steam- 
heat weather, and we spent more time in our cabins. 
The skipper had taken a southern course, instead of 
great circle sailing, to avoid the bluster of northern 
weather. He had chosen wisely. A hundred miles 
north of us an American gunboat was heading west. 
We were frequently in wireless communication. 
While Chips was still fumbling angrily with the 
boat-deck windows, the gunboat reported heavy 
weather in that section of the Pacific, with the wind 
figured at point nine on the Beaufort scale, accord- 
ing to which all wind velocities are expressed in 
numbers ranging from one to twelve. There was 
no doubt about the accuracy of the gunboat 
bulletin. In due time a north-west swell came 
rolling down from that direction, the wind freshened, 
the temperature dropped, the ship began to dance 
wildly, and Chips retreated to his quarters, leaving 
the boat deck bleakly exposed. 
For the first time in a month on board I began 
to look around for something to read. My per- 
78 
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sonal library in the rack beside my berth was 
composed chiefly of information—a book on ocean 
birds, a book of popular astronomy, a manual of 
seamanship, and an omnibus book of explorers’ 
journals from the time of the Greeks to our own 
day—all books well suited to appreciation of a 
maritime environment. In case I felt the need of 
literature and a familiar word of spiritual enlighten- 
ment I had bought a volume of Bible readings, a 
copy of Hamlet, and a copy of Walden. ‘They were 
superfluous. After dinner on Good Friday I did 
read in the Bible the chronicles for the day, but 
early in the voyage I loaned Walden to the chief 
engineer, who did not read it ; and I never glanced 
inside the greatest tragic poem ever written. 
Literature is a bloodless subterfuge when you are 
plunged into the sources from which literature 
derives. Books are not necessary to the man who 
is leading a natural life. The treasures of literature 
need protection from the sun. Like leaves detached 
from a tree, the leaves of a book curl at the edges 
and grow sere when the sun beats directly on them. 

When the weather was too cold for comfort on 
deck, I spent several cozy hours, under the light 
above my berth, reading chronicles, biography, 
history, and adventure that belonged to the ship’s 
library. Words that were plain, simple, and 
straightforward were a good cargo, as tangible as 
the cotton in the hold and the chart on the bridge. 
Words that looked a little self-conscious could not 
hold their own against the steady, muffled accom- 
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paniment of the engine pulse that animated every 
moment of our existence. Nor was light reading 
heavy enough for a ship of our tonnage. It had 
come too far from its origins. It was only the 
chatter of a nebulous world. Clever books could 
not be heard above the roar of the gale against the 
port-hole glass; they were too subtle when the 
foremast stays were singing. I have read many 
books and written a few, and I know something 
about the mechanics of the trade. But, good friends 
let us face the truth: the books we write are not 
good enough. They are fit only for an evening in 
the living room. They are interior decoration. 
Let us write books that would be worth reading in 
the woods or at sea. Let us write poems as glorious 
as the song of the hermit thrush or as terrifying as 
the seventh wave in mid-ocean. ‘Then we shall be 
publishing the truth about humanity. Literature 
is put to the test every time a man puts out to sea. 

No matter what I was reading, I was distracted 
from inkmarks printed on paper every time the 
ship lurched or shivered. Although we were 
making no records and bringing no fresh know- 
ledge into the world, we were dropping our nose 
into literature every mile we sailed, hurling it away 
in a white cloudburst on either side and tossing it 
up in a fan of spume that smoked off the fo’c’sle 
head and drenched the winches in glistening brine 
and streaked the glass in the port-holes. We were 
turning a furrow in literature to exhume the 
savour of the sea. 
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The Cingalese Prince was writing her own book 
in water. She drove her stem into an epic. When 
the storm shook itself out from the north she took it 
like a lady. Standing in the eyes of the ship was 
like riding in an erratic elevator. As the huge 
swells came tumbling at her across a malevolent sea, 
the bows shot up into the shrieking air, trembled 
for an instant, and then dropped with frightening 
speed into the bosom of the next wave that came 
on like an insensate beast and rushed by with an 
angry boil of foam. She pitched. When I looked 
aft I could see the stern burrowing into the ocean 
until the horizon line was flush with the bridge ; 
then she came hurtling up again as though she 
meant to stand on her head. From the bridge it 
was a fascinating sight to see her head tossing and 
wallowing and wriggling on. She knew what she 
was about. We admired her enormously. ‘ Take 
it, you blasetd bitch!” the mate would roar 
loudly when she smashed into a big one. I tried 
to read in my berth that evening. But there was 
no book on board that was stout enough for heavy 
weather. Everything below decks was groaning 
and sighing and trembling. Sometimes on the 
crest of a wave she shook all over as though she were 
weary, and then she plunged deep again. Looking 
out of my brine-streaked port-hole I could see the 
glow of the foremast light staggering in the dark- 
ness, and the seething white of the foam rushing 
out from the shoulder, and nothing else except the 
screeching blackness of a heavy night at sea. That 
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was literature ; nothing printed on a page had that 
much wild vitality. ‘The books in the rack slithered 
about as though they knew they were out of 
soundings. 


I expected that we should be birdless in the 
desolate wastes of the mid-Pacific. When we were 
midway, one day east of the International Date 
Line and about twenty-three hundred miles from 
either continent, another brawl of heavy weather 
overtook us. After standing at 30.50 for twenty- 
four hours the barometer dropped three points 
rapidly, and a gale worked up to force eight from 
the south-west. Although the waves were less 
mountainous than some we had pitched across, the 
sea was choppy, and the spray shot across the 
ship like shrapnel. Spray spurted into the air like 
a succession of geysers. Spray leaked through the 
tightly clamped ports. Spray was so continuous 
that you could not see the forepart of the vessel 
from the bridge. Sometimes she took green water 
aboard, and then for a few moments the fo’c’sle 
head and the sea tossed and struggled together as 
though it had come to a hand-to-hand conflict for 
life or death. 

But the albatrosses never left us. On the con- 
trary, they increased in numbers all day. Instead 
of tagging at the stern, they circled ahead in wide, 
clean arcs. Sometimes they rested on the water, 
facing the wind, riding high as buoyantly as a 
canoe floats on a silent pool. During the most 
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boisterous part of the storm a new bird, with a 
conspicuous white body and brown wings, appeared 
among them. The wind was so full of spray and the 
motion of the ship was so frantic that I had difficulty 
in catching him within range of the binocular as he 
appeared and disappeared down the steep valleys 
of the waves. He was a Laysan albatross, according 
to the bird manual. When I reported him in the 
chart-room, where everything unusual was dis- 
cussed, the skipper solemnly pulled out the big 
chart and pointed to Laysan Land, a languid dot 
on the mid-Pacific six hundred miles south of our 
course. That was circumstantial evidence ; I felt 
that my ornithology was brilliantly corroborated. 
On the following day, which took us across the 
International Date Line and cost us a whole day on 
the calendar, one Laysan albatross was still with us, 
the blackfooted albatrosses increased to twenty, and 
some species of shearwater which I could never 
identify hawked continuously across our course in 
large numbers. Sometimes the shearwaters flew 
north in flocks of eight or ten. Perhaps they were 
bound from the Sandwich Isles to the Aleutian 
Islands, who knows? ‘The sea was subsiding into 
a long, powerful swell that hedged us in with a 
remarkable seascape of rolling hills and deep, 
rounded valleys. The albatrosses made it seem as 
populous as a mountain meadow in spring. It was 
hard to regard the mid-Pacific as a desolate waste 
area on the surface of the globe. The life it sup- 
ported was keener.and more lyrical than ours. 
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We were in it, but the birds were of it. They 
belonged. 


Although the wind subsided, the Pacific was 
troubled—troubled in a greenish, turbulent state of 
mind—and when he heaved with ominous thinking 
our masts and funnel swayed in sympathy, and the 
fuel tank air valves shuddered. We learned never 
to stand anywhere without bracing. We secured 
our victuals within the fiddles on the dining table. 
The deck danced. The wings of the bridge swung 
like the wings of an albatross. It was jolly going. 
We were all in high fettle. What with the games, 
the mutable sea, the long row of pilot books in the 
chart-room, the bird flights, and in the evening the 
apprentice school, I was constantly occupied and 
mercifully contented. What I missed during the 
long Pacific passage was the exhilaration of heady 
conversation. There was no one with whom we 
could talk with gusto, daring, or merriment ; and 
ideas, to which we were devoted at home, lay out- 
side the province of mariners. We had many jovial 
skirmishes at table. The first mate had a hard, 
muscular capacity for reckless banter ; it was an 
excellent substitute for wit, and we all made the 
most of it, counting that day lost in which we 
thought of no venomous rejoinder. The chief 
engineer was tight-lipped and sullen ; sometimes 
he was in an evil mood and flung out angrily at 
those who were endeavouring to uphold the 
amenities of civilized table. For the chief engineer 
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was a serious man with a good mind and pride in 
independent thinking, and he was sometimes 
annoyed by unending horseplay. But the skipper 
loved fooling. Although he stood a little on the 
master’s ceremony, he could throw back his head 
for a round of laughing, and his tanned face 
creased with mirth when the insults were going 
round rapidly and bounding across the table. 
Malicious, cruel, and perverse as it was, the fooling 
rose out of a sense of genuine companionship. 
Especially at breakfast there was a good deal of 
gruesome buffoonery. It began by accident ; 
someone told a series of morbid stories inadver- 
tently. Before long grisly stories became a sort of 
common joke at breakfast, and we competed in 
horrors—death at sea, burials at sea, laying out a 
corpse at sea, fiendish sea disasters. Our con- 
versation was full of bones, skulls, blood, broken 
necks, and Elizabethan tortures. There was enough 
animal vigour to that morning chamber of horrors 
to keep the talk lively. 

But ideas do not navigate ships. Ships are not 
held on their courses and safely handled by wild 
frenzy of imagination. The good shipmaster 
respects his charts, where facts are austerely 
recorded in plain figures ; the careful use of exact 
knowledge, seasoned with experience, brings a 
ship home. Somewhere, thousands of miles away, 
a board of trade has reluctantly -agreed to rules 
covering all classes of emergency. The good ship- 
master keeps the dour image of the Board of Trade, 
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very real in his mind, no matter where he may be. 
If his ship comes to harm the most he can hope for 
is a clean bill of health from the Board of Inquiry. 
Admiralty charts and pilot books, the Board of 
Trade rules of the road—they were the gods 
under whom we sailed. As lives go in this tortured 
world, the sailor’s life is sheltered. Although 
storms at sea toss huge vessels violently, the sailor 
is spared those hurricanes of thought and those 
revolutions in ideas and those holocausts of -fact 
that sweep through civilized life ashore and that 
wreck human beings in every port of the world. 
The sailor hears only a muffled echo of the thoughts 
that shatter the ear-drums of innocent bystanders. 
Occasionally the table talk brushed across the hem 
of an idea. Occasionally the talk was of war and 
trade, of racial characteristics and the art of coloni- 
zation or of woman’s place in the scheme of things. 
After admiring the alert management of the ship 
in a wide variety of situations I was astonished by 
the prejudice with which ideas were rejected. It 
was Board of Trade thinking. Darwin might 
never have been born. The bleak calamity of the 
war had loosened nothing. Women might never 
have sat in Parliament nor accepted Cabinet 
appointments nor left their imprint on the destiny 
of society. Ideas were not the cargo the Czngalese 
Prince was carrying to the far points of the world. 

Much of the conversation in the saloon was in 
praise of home. I was glad to be away from home. 
But the men of the ship talked of home with a 
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genuine longing. Their nostalgia was so keen that 
those who came from the same town liked to test 
their memories by naming in accurate succession 
every shop and pub on the main street. It was 
strange to be sailing across the Pacific and listening 
to the homely gossip of Sunderland and South 
Shields and the Saturday afternoon soccer games. 
Having shipped in the world trade the officers 
ordinarily had four months at home once in two 
years. In the meantime they wrote letters home, 
received long letters at nearly every port, and, 
gladly impoverished themselves to keep their 
families comfortable. They were completely 
uxorious. Every one of them was married, except 
the third mate, who was doing his best to marry a 
girl in Boston. ‘The second mate dreamed bliss- 
fully of the joys of washing dishes at home on 
Sunday while his wife attended church. The first 
mate enjoyed recalling all the happy times he had 
had with his wife ashore. To the captain, his wife 
and adolescent daughter, and most women, for 
that matter, were idealizations upon which he 
squandered all his tenderness. In the presence of 
women he was courtly, sensitive, and protective. 
His instinct was to spare them the harsh facts of 
life. He expected them to be dutiful and prudish. 
In return, he forgave them their frailty and spared 
them the blush of shame. Any one of these men 
at sea would have been a good catch at the altar. 
They gave their wives most of their wages. Since 
they were home only once in two years they were 
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very little trouble. It was an ideal arrangement for 
both parties to the contract. The second engineer 
had married during his last furlough. Three days 
before he joined the ship for two long years in 
foreign waters he took a bride unto himself. So 
far his married life had been perfect. 


The war was the favourite topic for serious 
discussions. Nearly everyone had served in some 
branch of the naval or military forces of England. 
The skipper had been navigator of convoys; he 
finished his tour of duties as navigator of a mine 
sweeper in Australian waters. ‘The first mate had 
convoyed merchant ships and had served in naval 
vessels at the Dardanelles. ‘The chief engineer had 
been in naval ships near Aden, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Arabian Sea. Although fifteen years had 
elapsed since war time, the war was still the one 
topic in which everyone was interested and to which 
everyone had something to contribute. If he 
were properly coaxed the skipper could spin some 
excellent yarns about submarine attacks he had 
witnessed and rescues in which he had taken part, 
using matches on the tablecloth to illustrate 
manceuvres. The war at sea was anxious and 
perilous ; the skipper had acquitted himself credit- 
ably and took pride in his naval career. Most of 
the colour and excitement of the lives of these 
sailors had been concentrated within the war years. 

The men were disillusioned. Being tremend- 
ously embittered towards France and _ only 
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politely cordial towards the United States, they 
denounced the war as the worst blunder England 
had made. England had fought on the wrong side, 
they said indignantly. But for all their indignation 
war meant glamour to them, and talk of war brought 
a wistful glow to their eyes. They discussed the 
next war as if it were a settled event. ‘There was no 
use arguing. I made persuasive little speeches 
about the cost of war in the lives of mankind and 
the security of civilization. In an_ inspired 
peroration I maintained that the war had intensified 
hatreds, nurtured evil, and degraded men to such 
an extent that whether life were worth living now 
was a moot question. They patiently agreed. They 
further agreed that war was at the root of the 
burdens each one of us carried—taxation and 
industrial depression. 

Being world travellers and in intimate touch 
with international trade they conceded that the 
war had nearly shattered the British Empire. 
They were surrounded by the wreckage of the war. 
They were personal victims of the war. Having 
once fought in the war, they were now paying for 
it again by living with less scope and comfort, and 
by finding life vexed with major anxieties. To 
all that they assented. But the war virus still lived 
in their blood. They declared, with a kind of wan 
resignation, that war was one of the primary 
instincts of the human animal. I retorted that so 
long as the war generation had any influence on the 
conduct of national affairs, the United States would 
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not go to war again. But that was discarded as 
idealism ; it did not satisfy their instinct for the 
practical. War was heroic adventure to them ; it 
appealed to their sense of manly endeavour. What 
England had accomplished in the war as a display 
of manly bravery seemed to them worth every man, 
shilling, and twinge of suffering it had cost. Deep 
down in their hearts they would have felt that the 
world had become intolerably effeminate if war 
were successfully outlawed by the nations. War was 
manly ; they believed in every manly pursuit. 

The second engineer was a mettlesome fellow. 
He was a tall, straightforward man—a little surly, 
but earnest and ambitious about his profession, 
He did not talk extensively. But give him a major 
job to perform on the engines or an intricate type- 
writer to repair, and he was in high spirits. Ships 
and engines were his favourite topics. But one 
evening he offered some random comment about 
his experiences in the army at the front; and 
before we realized it we were all settling back in a 
glow of congenial humour as he recalled some of 
the things he had seen and done in the trenches, for 
his recollections were all tinged with fond, infectious 
humour. 

He had been two years in the British Army as a 
gunner. Before he was of age he had joined up 
three times; three times his mother had got him 
out. But when he was eighteen he joined again. 
In less than three weeks he was in the field with the 
artillery. It was a hard, wretched, dreary life in the 
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midst of death and suffering ; he “‘ reckoned ” that 
his health had been permanently impaired by what 
he had been through. But his memory, as he 
frankly confessed, had mercifully discarded the 
cold, wet, hunger, and death. What he remem- 
bered were the jokes and the horseplay the men 
picked out of their misery. “‘ I reckon a man was 
taken pretty much for what he was worth, out 
there,” he said. ‘‘ There were all sorts of them. 
The jailbirds were as good as the rest. I remember 
one Limehouse jailbird who boasted that he had 
spent more time in jail than out, but I reckon he 
would do as much for a pal as the rest of us. He 
was the lead driver in his sector, and he had a pair 
of horses that he thought as much of as if they were 
human. I forget what names he had for them, 
but they would follow him around as if he was 
their best friend, and he never had to take a whip 
tothem. They would do'anything for him. Once 
a shell dropped in near the hitching post and a 
piece of the shell wounded one of the horses. They 
reckoned they would have to shoot it, and the jail- 
bird started to blubber like a baby. He went to the 
major and said that if they would get a veterinary 
to sew up the wound he would take care of the horse 
himself. And he did. Finally the horse got well, 
and this jailbird was as chipper as if he had saved 
the life of his brother. There were lots of things 
like that in the war. It didn’t make any difference 
who they were or where they came from, they 
were all pretty good lads out there.” 
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Someone inquired whether he would join up 
again if another war were declared. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
he said, “‘ I would go in a minute.” What was so 
fascinating about it? ‘“‘I reckon it’s the men,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Men can always have a good time when 
they’re together. I often wonder why they didn’t 
mutiny out there on account of some of the things 
they had to do. But they didn’t. They were 
always joking. You know, some of the funniest 
remarks were passed on those mornings when the 
grub didn’t come up.” 

Although the second engineer was no intellectual, 
I thought he had a clearer notion of the glamour of 
war than most serious students of the subject. He 
made few requisitions upon life. But when he 
was living at close quarters under exciting circum- 
stances with an army of men, he knew that he was 
having a good time ; and, after fifteen years of dull 
labour, he was ready for excitement again. War 
was a holiday for him. It relieved him of the 
constraints and responsibilities of civil life. The 
war was fought in the ranks with pawky humour by 
men who were accustomed to doing what they were 
told to do. Logic was futile and flimsy in the 
presence of a hearty man who had had more fun 
in the army than he had had in a world wrecked 
and pillaged by warfare. 

To the man whose imagination is not keen war is 
an escape from a world of uncertainties. If war is 
full of death, suffering, and hardship, so is civil life. 
Home has terrors that are more elusive and tor- 
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menting. The man who goes to war can leave the 
terrors of home without hating himself for a coward. 
He goes with the jubilant endorsement of his 
country. He goes, not only with a clear conscience, 
but with the blessing and admiration of his family 
and neighbours ; and now he can pass on to the 
government the responsibility that has made life a 
dull routine for him at home. ‘The government 
feeds him, and clothes him, transports him, makes 
provision for the family that has dogged every step 
~ of his life, and the government keeps him in the 
pink of health so that he will be worth shooting. 
The enemy is a disadvantage ; he would be freer if 
there were no guns on the other side. But in the 
face of this danger he has the consolation of being 
buoyed up by the mob spirit of thousands of other 
men who have come together in a common cause. 
Women cannot get on welltogether. ‘Their vanities 
keep them in a state of internecine warfare. But 
men in the mass conquer their difficulties by an 
exultation of goodwill. ‘There is a freemasonry 
among men that transcends their differences. They 
return to that feeling of comradeship in times of 
trouble. When civil life is boiling with misery, and 
jobs are scarce, and life in prospect looks like an 
uncertain form of bondage, men begin to talk 
hopefully of war. ‘Temporarily it solves their 
personal problems. For the time being it releases 
them from the bewildering torment of keeping 
soul and body together. As the second observed : 
‘Of course, it is hard on the people who lost sons 
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and husbands. But it was a bit of a harum-scarum 
lark for those of us who came out of it without a 
Seraten..’ 

Life at sea has something of the same glamour. 
It is a form of escape from suburban anguish into 
self-contained assurance. The perils are still real. 
The Psalmist commended mariners to God in a day 
when ships were vessels of five or ten tons burden. 
The Prayer Book beseeches mercy for those in peril 
on the sea. When a ship founders the fate of the 
sailors is inhuman. No one living ashore can 
imagine how malevolent the sea becomes in a 
storm. But the modern steel vessel has made life 
at sea no more dangerous than automobile driving. 
Most of the perils at sea are known and can be 
understood. Most of them can be avoided by 
careful navigation and courageous seamanship. Men 
can now plough the seas for many years in strong 
vessels with no more risk than the city motorist 
takes. Meanwhile, the mariner leaves home with 
the assurance that he is doing his duty. His 
employers send his family a regular allotment. At 
sea he is fed and sheltered ; if he is an officer he is 
served more luxuriously than he can expect to be 
at home. He is a lord at sea. He is bourgeois 
ashore. ‘The sea gives him prestige, knowledge of 
the world, command of men and property, and 
protects him from the blasting winds of out- 
rageous fortune ashore. ‘That sort of life, secured 
by traditional discipline and rule, has many com- 
forting advantages. 
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After a week of petulant uneasiness, the Pacific 
appeared to be recovering his composure, and we 
felt ripe for fair weather. But the hatred was not 
out of his system yet. The wind shifted. The sea 
began to run high again with the angry bluster of 
increasing temper. The barometer dropped from 
30.20 to 29.30 with sinister rapidity. By nine 
o’clock at night the wind was a whole gale in the 
skipper’s reckoning, and at hurricane force accord- 
ing to the mate. It screamed through the shrouds 
like a fiends’ convention. It roared in the 
ventilators so insistently that conversation became 
difficult, and was abandoned by common consent. 
The water struck the port-holes like a cannon ball 
and leaked in through the tight rubber insulation. 
As the ship tumbled about, she creaked and 
strained with so much supplication that you would 
not have been astonished if she had cracked in two. 
It seemed incredible that anything man had built 
could endure that wild beating. When the seas 
began to swamp the fore deck the skipper hove to. 
There were few secrets in the Cingalese Prince. 
The accommodations were so constricted that a 
signal to the engine room was a signal to the 
entire ship ; and we could frequently know what 
the captain’s state of mind was without seeing him. 

Watching for the right moment, I pushed open 
the heavy door on the lee side and shot out on deck 
and held on to a stanchion by one arm. The door 
slammed shut. The deck ran with water. The 
scuppers were choking. When I turned my face 
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forward to squint through the night, I was 
smothered in spray. For the Pacific had gone mad. 
We were out of bounds. We were fools to be there 
then. ‘This vast upheaval was the Pacific’s private 
business. We were there on sufferance. I could 
see white gashes of foam where the waves burst 
and gave up the ghost to the wind that cut them 
down like a blade. Looking over the side I could 
see the breathless white of the frightened water 
that had been caught under our shoulder. I could 
hear the ferocious scream of malefic voices in the 
shrouds, running up and down the shrill scale of 
the gale’s beating wrath. I could hear the myriad 
voices of the water : the hiss of the spume, the drum 
fire of the spray, the crash of green water striking 
the weather deck. This was the breaking up of 
the universe. It came in convulsions of violence. 
Nothing so frail as man’s sturdiest handiwork could 
survive the heroic agony of the Pacific’s last tor- 
ment. No one had ever imagined that the force 
could be so titanic and headlong. ‘The Pacific was 
destroying himself in a delirious dance of death. 
After fifteen minutes of that dizzy, booming, 
diabolical black frenzy I crawled back to the door, 
pulled it open, and tumbled inside with the next 
roll. 

It was quieter below decks. ‘That was a man- 
made world, and I could comprehend it. But 
without reference to what was happening outside 
the motion of the ship seemed completely deranged. 
Especially when she took a sea over the bulwarks 
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she sank with a sickening sensation that seemed to 
have no end. It was impossible to stay in bed 
without holding on, and almost impossible to sleep 
in that tumult. The loose articles in the wardrobes 
slewed with every roll. Books popped out of the 
rack. ‘The chair smashed against the locker. At 
every roll I could hear things crashing all through 
the ship. About three o’clock in the morning she 
took two seas aboard in quick succession ; she 
winced from that primeval blow and struggled 
under that raging weight as though she were 
drawing on her last reserves. I got up and switched 
on the light to see what damage had been done. I 
tapped the barometer ; it rose from 29.30 to 29.90 
in one swing of the needle, as if the critical moment 
had just passed. After tightening the lashes on the 
door and the chair and stuffing the books in the 
clothes locker I went back to bed and rode the 
enraged Pacific until the breakfast call. The worst 
of the blow was over then, but the motion was still 
furious, and if a man were not braced when she 
rolled he could be hurled across the cabin and back 
again before he could find a safe support. It was 
wise at breakfast to have your chair lashed unless 
you wanted to be tossed the length of the saloon. 
Although the wind had slackened, the seas were 
still enormous—huge, rushing mountains of dark 
water. Every time her head plunged, the foam 
burst into an astonishing convulsion of white 
madness half the length of the ship—like something 
stung with demoniac agony. ‘The water on the 
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fore deck tossed back and forth like a leaderless 
mob. It was impossible to stay at the poop without 
hanging onto the rail, for the stern jumped around 
as if it were something possessed and determined to 
throw human beings overside. When the head was 
flung up, the stern burrowed down into the water 
with a roar of strangulation, and the waves began 
to drown the heavens. From that angle they 
looked alive with inhuman vitality. They were 
bent on destruction, and the focus of their dumb 
wrath was you. But before she pooped a sea the 
stern came bucking up with such tremendous 
force and rapidity that instinctively I crooked my 
knees to break the momentum, and then the pro- 
pellers gasped and pounded and smote the water 
that was sucked into them. ‘The propellers were 
panic-stricken ; the terror they were in shook the 
vessel. 

To an idle passenger with no responsibilities and 
nothing at stake, it was grandly exhilarating. 
There is something in the human spirit that still 
retains a kinship for wildness, The savage climates 
of bare mountain peaks, the twilit silence of deep 
forests, the rhythmic thunder of the surf on open 
beaches, and the rage of tempests at sea are scenes 
that some hidden mind in us still recognizes as 
elemental and true. Hostile as they may be, we 
still admire them. For men who are fully alive 
have never accepted as final the compromise of 
sheltered life. Make no mistake about it : we have 
a very high standard of living. We have more 
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conveniences, comforts, and luxuries than a six- 
teenth-century monarch could have imagined ; 
and by working steadily in an active competition 
with our equals we can pay our own way day by 
day as long as we enjoy good health and fortune. 
By taking full advantage of the refinements in 
scientific knowledge we can keep breath in our 
bodies to a very creditable old age Freed of the 
old fears and superstitions, living every moment in 
the fierce white glare of modern enlightenment, we 
are the custodians of the most brilliant civilization 
ever known. When it is temporarily out of 
adjustment organized charity will keep us this side 
of starvation, or we can build ourselves a little hut 
of packing boxes on some spot of unused ground, 
and we can systematically rifle the garbage cans 
every morning and sweep up the refuse of the 
markets. Oh, we are lucky! In normal times 
there is work enough for everyone. By applying 
ourselves year after year until we begin to stink of 
mortality we can pay our share of the cost of our 
high standards of living. We shall all have an 
automobile hearse at our funeral, and the pall- 
bearers can ride home comfortably in a shiny 
limousine. Everything has been anticipated and 
properly arranged. 

But there is something omitted. There is some- 
thing which has been disciplined but which never 
gives in. The wildness on which our forefathers 
fought their way up from animalism is still under- 
nourished, and it fills us with longings that our 
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lives cannot satisfy. ‘To long for release through 
wildness is part of the state of being alive. We have 
developed vicarious compensations. Geograpnical 
societies send expeditions afield to bring home books 
and pictures for us to batten on. Newspapers 
keep us in touch with the ferocious cold and the 
cavernous night of the polar regions, or with the 
daring of mountain climbers who fight their way 
up to stand on naked peaks where no man has been. 
As the standards of comforts soar, the standards of 
adventure become more congenial. Restless men 
go in search of it deliberately, sailing in sturdy ships 
to far places, or beating their way into malarial 
jungles. Studying birds becomes adventure. Cir- 
cumnavigating the globe in a cargo ship seems 
like adventure to an apartment dweller. For it is 
adventure to find that the world is large and lonely 
and that the wind can blow at hurricane force and 
that sunlight is a free commodity. It is adventure 
to find that some men do not parcel out their 
freedom in twelvemonth units to the city landlord, 
but lead travelled lives through the small ports of 
the world. 
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OR fifteen days we had been self-sufficient. 

When we were twenty hours west of San 
Francisco we had seen the smoke of an eastbound 
steamer staining the wall of the sky to northward. 
That was the only visible evidence we had had that 
we were not the sole custodians of the world. 
I found myself imagining that we could go on like 
this forever, a self-sustaining community, and that 
there was no end or beginning to this vast ocean, 
and that the steady bite into the water was only the 
illusion of progress. ‘The noontime positions on 
the chart looked like classroom scratches that bore 
no relation to anything outside the chartroom. All 
the bearings I took figured out as states of mind. 
But on the fifteenth day the Pacific looked as though 
he were coming to the end of his resources. He was 
losing heart. He had some new idea in his mind, 
and it sobered him more and more as the day 
matured. At noon we shifted our course a little 
south for the last run to Yokohama harbour, and 
according to the skipper’s instructions I kept a 
sharp lookout for Japanese fishing vessels. I 
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resented the thought of them a little. What right 
had they to interrupt the routine of our ship? 
The prospect of seeing Japan for the first time also 
wearied me. What was there in Japan to compare 
with the grandeur of our heroic voyage through 
great waters? ‘That was only the merest shadow of 
a thought, and doubtless a foolish one, for we saw 
no fishing vessels by daylight. There was only the 
sluggish spirit of the Pacific to indicate the presence 
of a new master, and now the rhythm of the engines 
seemed to be rapidly whispering ‘“‘ Yokohama— 
Yokohama—Yokohama,” as though the name of 
that port were an obsession. ‘Towards nine o’clock 
in the evening the first light appeared—a clear 
flashing beacon of caution and welcome from those 
who lived ashore. ‘The riding lights of ships 
wavered against the black ocean. By midnight we 
had on our starboard beam the brilliant white and 
red light of Sunozaki, and now we altered the course 
north to Yokohama harbour. I went to bed. 
Some time in the early morning the ship dropped 
anchor outside the breakwater. 

Before I was out of my bunk I knew that an 
industrial country had taken us over. ‘There was a 
new rhythm to the activities on board. The sound 
of the seas had vanished, leaving a great void in 
the audible world. But brisker sounds had arrived. 
Footsteps across the deck above my head were 
peremptory. Footsteps along the steel deck rang 
out impatiently. Ropes, cables, and winches were 


rattling and whining. ‘The Cingalese Prince had 
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surrendered. I wondered whether those who were 
seizing her would appreciate the faith she had 
mustered through that long crossing. When I 
came out of my cabin the doctor and immigration 
officer were already aboard. The saloon where we 
had had so many cozy conversations had been 
taken over by yellow, chunky little men in blue 
uniforms who were rattling the ship’s papers with 
a great show of worry and officialdom and looking 
upon us as the strangers. ‘They bowed a nervous 
bob of courtesy. ‘They were in control, and they 
had their own ideas. At the end of the Pacific men 
of the West submitted to men of the East whose 
manners were deferential but whose minds were 
made up. It was time to make a few mental 
adjustments. As I stood meekly with my passport 
before this bristling little court of inquiry, I 
realized that I was not the conqueror of the Pacific 
but a petitioner in a distant land where our own 
brusque customs had risen to plague us. And what 
the Japanese had learned they had assimilated so 
completely that I felt humbly grateful when they 
passed me and again bowed politely in the name 
of the country they represented. As soon as the 
doctor had signed a clean bill of health we steamed 
slowly through the gap in the breakwater to a 
mooring buoy, into a harbour that was already 
bustling with activity in the warm, spring sunshine 
of early May and that was already crowded with 
freighters and liners flying colours that had come 
half-way round the world. Black chimneys were 
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blackening the sky. Black cranes stood out like 
etchings against the brown smoke of a busy, 
determined industrial country. This was no dis- 
arming fragment of an inscrutable Orient, but a 
breathless corner of the contemporary world. Enter- 
prise encircled us inside the stringy arms of the 
breakwater. 

I had hoped for a few hours’ grace. Our bows 
were foul from the storms we had weathered, and 
our decks were red with rust. We had fought our 
way to Japan so valiantly that I thought we had 
earned at least a committee of welcome and a half- 
holiday. But now we were no longer a free agent 
—queen of the roaring visible world—but a cog in 
a closely integrated industrial machine. Yokohama 
had hardly admitted us before she hurried to send 
us away again. We were not moored fast to the 
buoy before launches were rushing up to the gang- 
way, and cargo workers, who looked as scholarly 
and frail as a band of students, were hurrying on 
board, studying the booms and winches and taking 
charge of us as impersonally as though we had not 
strained every buikhead in the ship to succour 
the needs of the Japanese nation. The foreman 
was a fine figure of a man—brown, portly, authori- 
tative, clad in pantaloons that were gathered neatly 
around the ankles and a flowing smock printed 
with the boatman’s heraldry. ‘To him we were a 
problem in time and space ; we were a common 
carrier to be discharged and hurried back to sea 
where time and space were abundant. His men 
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looked weak, but his manner was commanding, and 
gradually, out of the hurly-burly of the harbour, 
lighters with high rounded bows began to close in 
around us, and the cotton which the Negroes of 
Galveston had poured into us on a hot morning in 
March the Japanese of Yokohama poured out of us 
on a warm morning in May. There was still 
something of Japan in their appearance. They 
wore wooden clogs which set up a formidable 
clatter on the metal deck, and most of them wore 
short smocks. ‘The barges were family insti- 
tutions. The breakfast rice and tea were cooking 
over a brazier ; the boatman was gorging himself, 
picking up large, white gobs with chopsticks. 
His wife pottered daintily about her household 
duties in flapping sandals on the little deck, carry- 
ing her baby in a sling on her back where its little 
round, almost hairless head swayed patiently 
through the long routine. To be the queen of a 
boatman’s barge was obviously no sinecure. She 
was deckhand as well as housekeeper. The house- 
hold duties consisted in washing the dishes in water 
dipped up from the harbour, putting charcoal on 
the fire, assisting the older boy with his morning 
toilet over the side, and climbing up and down the 
ladder skilfully enough to keep from striking the 
baby’s head against the hatch coaming. As deck- 
hand she had to keep one eye on the lighter, 
fending off other lighters with a long bamboo pole 
or pulling the lighter forward by leaning on the 
mooring ropes. All this activity she managed in 
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a lumbering sort of rhythm without haste or con- 
fusion or an awkward movement and without 
entangling the highly complicated folds of her 
kimono. ‘The progress of Japan had made her a 
labourer, but by the grace of her motions it was 
obvious that she was no boat harpy. Any Western 
gentleman would instinctively treat her like a lady. 
She may never have learned her manners, but she 
had acquired them when she was born. Mean- 
while the little yellow men who first heard about 
the greedy West eighty years ago were discharging 
cargo so swiftly that the Czmgalese Prince was ready 
to sail for Kobe by midnight. 


That was Saturday. If the ship reached Kobe 
Sunday night she would leave Kobe Monday night, 
which would give me time enough to visit Tokyo 
and travel to Kobe by train. When the agent’s 
launch finally swung up to the gangway, two of us, 
accordingly, went ashore with the skipper, who had 
reports to make at the Custom House. I had not 
seen the ship from a distance since we had touched 
at San Francisco. The Pacific had left his mark on 
her: she was rusty, dirty, and scarred, badly in 
need of painting, and yet she floated there in a 
nervous harbour like a well-born lady, and I found 
myself looking more at her than at the water- 
front of Yokohama. We approached the Custom 
House hatoba. Suddenly we were in Japan. The 
pier was gay with figured kimonos and crinkled 
paper parasols ; and the size of the crowd gave it 
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the appearance of a festival day. It was not. The 
crowd had collected to welcome the smart P. & O. 
liner which had just steamed in from England. 
Presently we were safely in the hands of an 
automobile driver, who remarked confidentially 
that he had once been a chauffeur in Chicago, and 
we were off for Tokyo. Japan engulfed us. Japan 
took us off the high seas and engulfed us in Japan. 
This was no country to stare at. It was too clear 
in its head. Advancing upon it in an automobile 
was humiliating and silly. To meet it on equal 
terms required time and knowledge and subtlety of 
perception. The new Japan of stone and concrete 
buildings, automobiles, electric railroads, and 
Western clothes, the old Japan of kimonos, clogs, 
rickshaws, coolie bearers trotting under burdens 
suspended from poles, the shrines, the gardens, the 
school children in drab uniforms, the kimonoed 
women with their enormous head-dresses and spot- 
less white stockings, the resonant beat of clogs on 
the pavement—was this the country that had been 
aping us? Was this the little tyrant of the East ? 
After lunch at the Imperial Hotel, where Japanese 
grace is housed in an American building, we 
walked aimlessly about the streets of Tokyo, taking 
our Saturday afternoon with the rest, trudging 
through department stores, peering into store win- 
dows, strolling into the parks, venturing uncer- 
tainly into shrines, walking on the parade grounds 
where soldiers in khaki were preparing to carry 
Japan into the countries that belonged to other 
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nations. ‘Tokyo was no city to patronize or to veil 
in mysticism. It had the tempo of New York City, 
where at that moment my colleagues were scramb- 
ling to get away the first edition, no doubt with 
some grave comment on the meaning of what we 
were seeing. ‘The cherry blossoms were fluttering 
down; the azaleas, which had been fading in 
Mobile in March, were opening up into fresh, 
brilliant bloom, and the city gardens were sweet 
with blossoms. But all up and down the city the 
American talking pictures gave the streets a familiar 
look. Familiar titles and familiar Hollywood faces 
were blaring American culture into Oriental 
ears. 

We were not up to the task of grappling with this 
myriad-minded Japan. We fled to the Kabuki-za 
Theatre, near the Ginza, where the first revolving 
stage in the world was constructed. ‘The drama 
might give some clue to the hopes and the pride of 
this tremendous, strangely assorted city. But here 
again Western modernization had impinged upon 
the ancient art of Japanese drama. The Kabuki-za 
Theatre was as modern as New York’s smartest 
playhouse. The seats were luxuriously upholstered. 
The lounges, smoking rooms, promenades, and 
stairways were spacious. Since eating and drinking 
are an integral part of playgoing in Japan, the 
Kabuki-za Theatre Annexe fairly burst with tea 
rooms and dining rooms in various styles— 
Japanese, Chinese, European, to say nothing of the 
Kabuki-Soba, which was the buckwheat dining 
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room, and the Chikuyotei, where the succulent eel 
might be gormandized. As far as the equipment 
went, the Kabuki-za ranked among the most 
splendid modern theatres. Everything a Japanese 
playgoer might need was tucked into it somewhere. 

But realism was only a veneer on the ancient art 
of Japanese drama. Japan was merely seasoning the 
old with the new. As soon as the huge revolving 
stage had swung a new scene into place with a per- 
fect heightening of illusion, the stage hands 
appeared from the wings, shrouded in black like 
angels of death. The superb illusion of reality 
created by the revolving stage they proceeded to 
destroy by tacking down matting with loud blows of 
their hammers and by jostling the actors. To us that 
was humorously incongruous. But who cared? No 
one, least of all the benevolent old scholar in a 
kimono who was leaning eagerly on the back of the 
seat in front of him and nodding his head in approval 
of the drama. For the fables were classics from three 
hundred to eight hundred years old, and they cele- 
brated the formal valour and loyalties of life in the 
time of the feudal lords. It was the drama of heroes. 
The actors were supermen ; on that broad, deep, 
tranquilly lighted platform they dwelt in an imagin- 
ative sphere beyond the reach of common men. 
The lord mounted on a gorgeously caparisoned 
horse was a monument of dignity, although the 
horse had human legs. The fierceness of the traitor 
who held his knife in his teeth and scowled down 
the highway, the finished, rhythmic pantomime of 
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mortal combat, the terrifying approach of the 
virtuous judge in the midst of his defamers—these 
were monuments of supernatural life. Even though 
I could not understand the words they were speak- 
ing, I respected these valiant figures wrought of art. 
Like the gods of a grander world, they made their 
own laws. Every posture was heroic sculpture. 
Japan had yielded so much to the steel, smoke, and 
speed of the Western world that it was heartening 
to discover that the drama preserved the pride of a 
great race. Steel, smoke, and speed had been 
imposed upon Japan from the outside. 


The railway station Sunday morning was like a 
whirlpool. Everyone in Tokyo appeared to be going 
somewhere. Among the passengers for Kobe were 
an army general and his staff and a British diplomat 
bound for Java. For half an hour before the train 
left, the platform was crowded with a multitude of 
well-wishers, some in native dress, some in formal 
Western attire, but all bowing deeply and modestly 
with a grace that made Europeans look boorish. 
We of the West were guests, whether we knew it or 
not, and whether or not we had any acquaintances 
in Tokyo. We had no one to talk to except our- 
selves. Neither one of us had ever been so far from 
home geographically, spiritually, or economically. 
But it was impossible to feel alone or alien in the 
presence of these ceremonious people. They had 
not gathered for us, but we were enkindled by the 
warmth of their friendliness. When the train pulled 
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out, the gentlemen raised their hats and bowed 
courteously, and the kimonoed ladies bowed deeply 
from the waist ; and although we were not included 
in the civilities we felt that we were leaving good 
friends behind. 

It was the day of the Feast of the Sons. Every 
house that sheltered a son published the good news 
by raising a ceremonial carp-fish banner on a flag 
pole. The heavy, luxuriously equipped train traced 
through towns and villages and through miles and 
miles of rice fields where coolies, wearing enormous 
straw hats, were cultivating their crops. Houses 
and barns, thatched huts, orchards, shrines, and 
farmyards, ran like a kaleidoscope past the windows. 
The train began to climb into the mountains. 
With the assistance of a second engine it rolled 
heavily up towards the clouds, through evergreen 
woods, across roaring streams, and through villages 
that clung to the slopes. I gazed rhapsodically at 
the thickly matted white clouds that swam across 
the mountains and rose to amazing heights. Never 
had clouds revealed such daring architecture before. 
Never had they raised a crest with so much grandeur 
into the sky, beseeching the gods for mercy. 
Suddenly I saw that I was wrong ; I could have 
cried with excitement. It was not a cloud dome. It 
was Fujiyama. The white, unwrinkled cone with its 
torn summit was the sacred mountain of this pulsat- 
ing island. Above the clouds it rose with a gigantic 
reach of supplication into the sun of a May morning, 
where the necessities of a nation were beyond 
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sight and sound. My impulse was to kneel and 
ask the gods’ blessing. 

I restrained myself. Japan had more immediate 
affairs to settle. The general in his neatly tailored 
uniform looked gentlemanly but severe. He stared 
grimly at the seat before him. It was clear from 
the loneliness of his attitude and the deference with 
which he was treated that he was the national hero 
of the hour. At every station a mob of eager 
Japanese people rushed up to the train, looking 
anxiously into every door and window until it 
found the general. The local reception committee 
in formal morning attire stood in a respectful line, 
raised its hats, and bowed to him repeatedly until 
the train got under way again. 

At Kobe we went to a gloomy hotel on the water- 
front and took a room overlooking the harbour. 
The street was deep in soldiers. All night long 
detachments of soldiers clumped aboard two troop- 
ships that were bound for China, where Japan was 
staking out a new holding. The troopships left in 
the morning amid a fury of patriotic farewells. Even 
the schoolboys were marching. Through one of the 
tortuous streets deep in the city a procession of 
bespectacled boys in uniform, carrying guns on their 
shoulders, shambled their weary way—a pathetic, 
hopeless sight. Fujiyama had forgotten them. On 
the snowy peak of that sacramental pyramid the 
gods heard nothing but the deep harmony of the 
winds, which was not enough for any national gods 
to hear. 
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The agent’s No. 1 man, being a gentleman and a 
Japanese, volunteered to take us shopping. Along 
the Motomachi, which is the tourist shopping 
street, the wares resembled closely the goods sold 
in Japanese stores in America, and we could not 
find kimonos that did not look part American. But 
deeper in the city the No. 1 man knew where better 
ones could be found. We took a motor car. Thank 
God, he was driving. The streets were narrow ; they 
were thick with rickshaws, man-drawn drays, trot- 
ting porters, and pedestrians, and I hardly dared 
watch our erratic course into the city. Finally we 
stopped. We left the thoroughfare and started on 
foot down a shopping alley where no vehicles were 
permitted. It was as gay as a fair. The alley was 
closely walled. The bazaars were low in height and 
open. All the way down the street white and 
coloured banners, marked with Oriental lettering, 
made a roof of fluttering pennants. The shops all 
looked alike. But somewhere deep in the alley the 
No. 1 man pushed aside a group of hanging kimonos 
and we found ourselves inside a store. There were 
stools where we could sit against a large platform. 
The clerks were sitting on their heels, smoking 
cigarettes totalling purchases on inexplicable count- 
ing frames. We had tea with the clerk. We looked 
at kimonos and obis, felt of the silk, figured prices 
their way and ours, laid some garments aside, 
examined others, asked the advice of Japanese 
customers, made our selections, paid for them, and 
took them away in a skilfully knotted print cover. 
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No doubt it was an uneventful business day for these 
pleasant Japanese boys. But it was a holiday for us. 
The resonant music of the clogs on the pavement 
and the dainty grace of the Japanese ladies were our 
unreality. Business men, generals, and statesmen 
know where to look for disaffection. To the guileless 
visitor men and women look friendly. Deep in their 
hearts men and women of all the nations have the 
most honourable intentions. 


The skipper sent word to be on board by nine 
o'clock. After dinner we hurried down to the 
hatoba, raised a boatman, and puttered out to the 
ship, which rose like a tremendous black wall into 
the darkness. She was higher now than she had 
been when we left her in Yokohama. Half the cargo 
had been tumbled out of her, and the gangway was 
now hardly long enough to reach the water’s edge. 
Shipments were meagre for British vessels. Japan 
was quietly eliminating them by quoting rates that 
no Western shipper could equal. Excepting a 
trifling consignment of crockery for Halifax, the 
ship had found nothing in Yokohama or Kobe, and 
the owners had decided to abandon that aggressive 
little island. When the Cingalese Prince touched 
Japan for the first time as a new vessel in 1929, the 
Japanese had asked permission to examine her. 
They received it. They examined her to such gocd 
purpose that in due time a Japanese version of the 
Cingalese Prince was built and launched and booked 
into the world trade. Once I saw her racing along at 
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now become so numerous and the service they 
offer is so cheap that when the moon came up the 
Cingalese Prince left Japan for the last time. Japan 
had finally eliminated her. She sailed south and 
south-west, rounding the wild, wooded mountains 
of southern Japan the next night, headed more 
towards the west for another day through the hot 
placidity of the Yellow Sea, and dropped anchor 
early the following morning near the steam pilot 
cutter in the broad entrance to the Yangtze River. 


Never had there been such a morning. We were 
out of sight of land. The immense, flat area of the 
turbid yellow sea and the tremendous vault of the 
sky reduced the morning to ominous simplicity ; 
every square inch of it rang with some inhuman, 
muted monody. The silence beat against the ear- 
drums. No wonder the Chinese believe in devils. 
The tide was running out so fiendishly that, as 
we lay at anchor, it broke into a thick-lipped grin 
at the bows. The sky was barbarically red where the 
sun was coming up ; a pitiless yellow haze carelessly 
stained the rest of it as though the heavens were 
stagnant and discouraged. A great, heavy, sick 
nation was convulsively breathing across the grain 
of the morning. Four hundred and fifty million 
Chinamen were too great a burden for that air ; it 
was saturated with their exhalations. ie 

China boiled and murmured around the side of - 
our ship in the slimy yellow water and eddied in 
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jaundiced ripples from the stern. For the Yangtze 
groans under nothing less herculean than the burden 
of China. It rises from springs on the eastern 
side of the Tibet mountains, three thousand miles 
inland. Down it pours, as elemental and persistent 
as China, through deep gorges where the water level 
varies as much as two hundred feet during the 
year. There are dangerous rapids and malicious 
whirlpools. If you are a ship’s master you will find 
in the pilot book instructions for passing rapids and 
whirlpools by daring manceuvres performed with a 
spring line secured ashore. In some sections 
steamers are required to carry two spare rudders and 
three spare propellers, to deceive the devils, I 
suppose, in midstream. The Yangtze does not wel- 
come intrusion. During the high-water season the 
alluvial meadows of the lower river are said to 
resemble a tremendous lake with deceptive 
soundings. 

Sediment fouls the entrance with mud banks and 
shallows. Although we were still out of sight of 
land, we had to wait for the tide to make before we 
dared steam up the river. Meanwhile the pilot came 
aboard, after a battle with hostile currents, and sat 
down to breakfast. He was an expatriate American. 
Although he had grown grey in the pilot service, 
he still looked upon the Yangtze River country as 
barbarian, and he described with amusement and 
contempt the battle fought between two hostile 
pirate junks within gunshot of the pilot cutter the 
week before. ‘The pilots went armed ; the pilot 
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cutter always maintained an armed guard against 
marauding parties. As he sat over his morning cigar 
in the meagre light of the dining saloon, he rambled 
on more and more about the intermittent warfare 
that still breaks out in that yellow, flooded area, in 
spite of policing by American and British detach- 
ments. Earlier in the year a specie ship had been 
captured by the pirates, some of her crew had been 
murdered, and the ship robbed and wrecked north 
of the Yangtze. On her previous voyage the 
Cingalese Prince had brought in a large shipment 
of silver bullion while the pirate terror was still keen, 
and the Yangtze River patrol was still in an anxious 
frame of mind. The skipper, accordingly, had a 
healthy respect for the British and American naval 
policing. 

Once your mind had been stimulated by such 
gunpowder yarns, it was easy to find something 
evil in the appearance of the brown, dingy, tatter- 
sailed junks that bent to the breeze in that yellow 
region. On the flood tide we raised anchor, lifting 
fat balls of mud off the bottom, and got under way 
up the river, churning mud with the propellers. 
After an hour we could begin to see a remote and 
infinitesimal blur on the surface of the water many 
miles away—the first outline of a gigantic conti- 
nent ; within two hours we could see land on both 
sides. We had hoped to dock early in the afternoon 
at the China Merchants Lower Wharf, where we 
could discharge cargo and clean ship. But Shanghai 
was too crowded for casual arrivals, At the mouth 
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of the Whangpoo River we anchored until a berth 
had been vacated. So there we loitered while high- 
pooped junks of medieval design, with carelessly 
tilted masts and brown-ribbed sails, beat back and 
forth across the river, manned by ragged coolies 
who squinted up at us, their mouths open as though 
their minds were breathless. A rusty Chinese gun- 
boat lay at anchor there. Above her were the 
splintered ruins of the Woosung fortress—shattered 
walls, broken roofs, piles of stone, plaster, and 
debris. That was what the Japanese thought of 
Chinese national pride. Obviously Shanghai was 
no peaceful haven of Oriental detachment. 
Although we were still ten miles away, I could begin 
to feel the sheer weight of a crowded city where the 
needs of men and nations locked arms and struggled 
—the victory forgotten in the brutishness and 
sullenness of the conflict. 

We turned up the Whangpoo River between 
paddy fields and river-bank piers where the oil 
tanks squatted. Ahead of us the city belched smoke 
into the late afternoon murk. River steamers, their 
decks as crowded as cattle ships, passed close by. 
All along the middle of the stream American 
destroyers were tidily moored three abreast. 
Japanese destroyers and British cruisers were also 
standing by. The dock side was heavily lined with 
steamers from Europe and America. Sampans 
picked their way fitfully through the river traflic. 
Long, flat lighters, piled deep with sacks, clung like 
spawn to the sides of the freighters or lumbered 
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sullenly ashore, propelled by half-clad coolies who 


leaned wearily and monotonously against the oar, 
swaying back and forth in a captive rhythm. The 
mouths of the streets vomited up a wriggling clot of 
humanity ; coolies angrily fought their way to the 
shallow ferries. Whatever there was could not 
satisfy the immediate necessities of this blind 
upheaval of anxious life. The docks were grey 
with the grime of a city that had no pride in its 
present and no plans for its future. It had not 
caught up with the turbulence out of which it had 
been created. The gargantuan blunder of the 
present was more than it could cope with. At last 
we crept alongside the China Merchants Lower 
Wharf, tossed a line ashore, and drew in towards the 
long pontoons. As soon as the engines were stopped 
I heard for the first time the voice of the Shanghai 
dockhands. It was an astonishing sound ; I shall 
never forget it and the horror it aroused in me. It 
was a cry high-pitched and weird, of labour and 
confusion—like the babble of a congress of animals. 
It was impatient, unhappy, protesting, hostile ; it 
was ugly. It was a rebuke to enlightenment and 
civilization. For these men were cheap. They 
carried on their backs and shoulders the metal goods 
of industry that only derricks move in countries 
where men are dear and have pride in their manhood. 
Humanity had lost its dignity and hope. We were 
scarcely moored before a haunted mob of coolies 
came aboard to chip paint off our bulkheads, as 
tropical cockroaches eat leather off shoes left out 
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at night—all for ten cents a day. I packed a bag 
and went ashore down through the iron debris of 
a headlong industry that could never keep its 
skirts clean; and with a feeling of relief I made 
unintelligible signs to a rickshaw boy, jabbered 
a jargon I could not understand myself, pointed 
toward the Bund, or where I thought the Bund 
would be and so jogged through the brabble of 
unknown Shanghai streets to a hotel. 


IX 
THE BARON 


E joined the ship at San Francisco. When I 

came aboard after attending to some errands 
ashore he was on the steel fore deck taking things 
out of a flamboyantly labelled trunk which was too 
large to push through our narrow doors. When the 
ship got under way he was standing on the deck, 
waving good-bye to a trim girl on the pier. There 
was a pleasant gaiety about the parting ; the sin- 
cerity was formal. At dinner we got to know him 
better. He was of middle age, comfortably stout and 
neatly barbered and dressed after the manner of the 
professional traveller. He was bound on business for 
Shanghai. Being a Swiss, he spoke with a pleasant 
accent. Being well bred he deferred to the rest of us 
in the dinner conversation. But it was clear that 
he knew the East extensively. The officers were 
acquainted with most of the bars, dance halls, and 
restaurants he mentioned. We were having a party 
that night to celebrate our departure from America ; 
and although he was new to the ship he rose to 
the occasion nobly, and before the evening was over 


we were mighty glad to have him aboard. He could 
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laugh. He could relish a joke or a gibe as well as 
anyone. 

By morning we were as thick as thieves. We were 
sampling with a scholarly air the new brand of pipe 
tobacco he was hoping to introduce into the East. 
‘The Governor of the Philippines loves it,” he said 
with the air of a man who mixes casually with 
influential people. He was also bringing out an 
electric shaving machine which he urged us to try 
and to judge. By noon he had brought out his 
photograph album with many bizarre pictures of 
the East, including snapshots of voluptuous Russian 
beauties who were all smiling as though they were 
having a good time. By evening he was drinking 
whisky with a flourish and boasting good- 
humouredly of what he had done in Shanghai, 
Manila, Singapore, and Calcutta, for he was a 
trader and knew every steamship line in the world. 

In recognition of his talent as a story-teller some- 
one dubbed him the Baron Munchausen behind 
his back. We hesitated about calling him “ the 
Baron” to his face, but that reserve soon passed, 
for the Baron was a good sport, and I fancy he 
enjoyed the title we gave him. At any rate, that 
broke whatever reserve there may have been, and 
he became an integral part of the ship’s company. 
He was excellent at deck tennis and deadly at 
shuffleboard. After dinner he played rummy with a 
ferocity that was grand to behold. He did every- 
thing with superb concentration. When he rolled 
dice he prayed before every shot, talked to the 
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cubes, and he had a picturesque way of charming 
them into submission. He could deal poker hands 
all evening. When he was putting together a jig- 
saw puzzle he bent over the table as though he were 
at work on some momentous discovery worth a 
million dollars for promotion. You could not play 
Russian banque without having him lean over your 
shoulder, critizing every play and coaching both 
sides. It was all the captain could do to beat him at 
chess. He believed in winning. He prided himself 
on his luck and skill in any sort of competition, and 
although he could lose with the greatest good- 
humour, his intention was always to win. 

When he had had what he conservately called 
‘* a few drinks ”’ he liked to declare that he had led 
the most exciting life of any man he knew. He hada 
magnificent scorn for his brothers, who were dull 
bankers in Basle. They never laughed from one 
year to another, he said. As for himself, he lived 
high, wide, and handsome ; and, as he added with a 
rascally grin, he lived entirely for himself. Just for 
the moment he was down on his luck, which 
accounted for his presence in a cargo vessel. During 
the business depression his various enterprises in 
the East had not prospered ; what he considered the 
stupidity and malice of Western nations had robbed 
him of most of his tobacco trade. ‘‘ Now I haven’t 
got any money at all,” he said with the sort of 
chuckle that made you think, on the one hand, that 
perhaps he was boasting again, or, on the other, 
that the steward had better be on his guard against 
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losing the value of the Baron’s chits. After a buc- 
caneering trip across America, where things were 
““ terrible—terrible,”’ the Baron had made two ex- 
cursions to Agua Caliente to gamble. He broke the 
bank twice ; he came away without a cent. But he 
spoke of Agua Caliente with the greatest affection. 
It was exciting down there. “‘ It’s marvellous,” he 
said with a mischievous gleam in his eyes. And he 
gave us to understand that his plundering adventures 
in the trade marts of the world were all pursued 
in the same spirit of gambling and excitement— 
that he lost heavily and won heavily, but always 
managed to begin the day with a glass of champagne 
in the most brilliant hotels of the world. 

Although he was candid enough about the spirit 
of his life and the knavery of his adventures, he 
always preserved a certain mystery about some 
episodes of his career. He liked to be admired in the 
role of a cosmopolitan adventurer. That was why 
he never told us exactly why the German secret 
service picked him up in Frankfort in 1915, and 
why he accepted the Swiss consul’s advice to go 
home quietly, his secret mission having been 
accomplished. He never told us why Scotland Yard 
once arrested him, only to dismiss him with the 
most profuse apologies, or why immigration authori- 
ties were always picking him up here and there, or 
why it was not safe for him to go back to Switzer- 
land. What pleased him most was the fact that no 
one could outwit him. While fools were obeying the 
laws, he was working out a plan of action all his 
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own, meanwhile taking the first whisky and soda at 
ten in the morning and floating through the day and 
night on a rigid diet of liquors perfectly blended. 
He had even outwitted his physician in Shanghai ; 
he was drinking heavily again and enjoying it. As 
soon as we had crossed the Pacific he fully expected 
to outwit the Japanese, for he was travelling without 
a visa. ‘Just wait and see,” he would say with 
a fine air of anticipation. ‘‘ It will be marvellous. 
The litttle inspector will look over my passport, 
draw in his breath politely, like this, and say : “ Very 
sorry, no got visa. Why no got visa?” And Tsay: 
“You got small book?’ Then he’ll look up the 
ruling about Swiss citizens, and he’ll bow and stamp 
my passport. Wait and see. It will be marvellous, 
I am telling you.” 

Since we were his friends and not his competitors, 
he soon discarded the little touch of formality that 
had stood between us at first. He enjoyed himself. 
He rolled around all day and far into the night in 
a sports shirt, cream-coloured flannels, and a blue 
jacket. He mixed with everyone, joked and cheated 
outrageously at deck tennis, called “‘ foul” at every 
shot, swore that he was going to complain to the 
captain, invented jocose feuds and boyishly chased 
his imagined enemies whenever he encountered 
them, popped in unexpectedly through doors, threw 
a pillow, and disappeared again, cried ‘“‘ good 
night” with a note of enraged finality, and then 
almost instantly reappeared in his pyjamas and 
sent the smallest man in the saloon through the 
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slide to the locked pantry for a bottle of beer. Or 
with his hat pulled down modishly over his eyes 
and his coat collar turned up and a cigarette hanging 
carelessly from his lips he walked silently around 
and around and around our small deck, imitating 
a motion-picture actor. 

When we arrived at Yokohama he had a more 
thoughtful look. The immigration officer admitted 
him with only the most courteous hesitation. He 
inquired about the exchange rates and shook his 
head dubiously over the trade reports in the 
English-speaking Press. All the way up to Tokyo 
he was subdued. He was going to find out how his 
affairs had progressed since he had been at sea. 
Two hours later I met him, sleek and assured, 
standing in the lobby of the Imperial Hotel. He was 
exuberant again; he paid his share of the auto- 
mobile fare and then went to the barber shop for a 
scalp massage to relieve the pain that had lingered 
from his last flamboyant night at sea. The cryptic 
messages I received during the day, signed by 
Japanese intelligence authorities, I attributed, and 
correctly, to one of the Baron’s antic drinking 
moods, We did not see him again until he came 
striding buoyantly into our room in the Oriental 
Hotel at Kobe. He bowed stiffly, like a well-bred 
Japanese, and urged us to hurry down to the bar. 
He had just received bad news in a letter from 
Shanghai—“‘ very bad news, I am telling you, 
terrible, the worst of my life ’—but he ordered his 
drink with a flourish, saluted the barkeepers 
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familiarly, bowed with formality to everyone who 
came in, and made us promise on our honour as 
Americans—who, he said, had no honour—to wait 
for him while he sent a mysterious telegram to 
Shanghai. 

On the voyage to Shanghai he was as gay as ever. 
If anything he was a bit more generous with his 
whisky. In the evening before our arrival in China 
he bought champagne, became convivial, and kept 
bobbing up all over the ship until the drinks got 
the better of him and he went to sleep fully dressed 
in his cabin with all the lights burning. But at mid- 
night he was up again for a bottle of beer, and I 
heard him going in and out of his cabin at three in 
the morning. He did not appear at breakfast. He 
emerged from his cabin at ten o’clock, perfectly 
attired for landing, and he swore that he felt fine. 
But he was in low spirits. As he sat bareheaded in 
the sun he looked brown, healthy, and prosperous, 
and he answered all questions in the friendliest 
spirit, but he never volunteered a remark. Out of 
respect for the gaiety of the previous night we did 
not press him for comradeship. ‘‘’The Baron is 
depressed,” we told each other, and so we let him 
alone. He came in to luncheon, but he did not eat. 
“Will you go to St. George’s with us for a bar- 
becued steak?” I asked him experimentally. “I 
can’t tell yet,” he replied, and after excusing himself 
like a gentleman he retired to his cabin. 

At tea time the steward called him. The Baron 
said that he had a headache and would not come to 
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the table, but he wanted to be summoned as soon 
as the ship was in her berth. She was some time 
docking, but as soon as the ropes were fast the 
steward knocked at his door. There was no reply. 
Opening the door, the steward looked in. The 
Baron had shot himself. The Baron was dead. He 
had left a note for the captain: “So sorry to give 
you all this trouble. Forgive me and remember me 
to the others.’”” ‘The Baron had done for himself 
with courage, finality, and full command of his 
destiny. Although he frequently boasted, he never 
bluffed about himself. We missed his companion- 
ship, but we respected his decision. 

At a little joss house in the squalor of the native 
city the next morning we saw droves of Chinese 
burning joss sticks and candles to their idols. One 
of the idols was particularly jovial. He was fat and 
moon-faced, and through all his severity he smiled 
in a tolerant, fatherly manner. He looked like the 
real thing. We burned two candles, a bunch of joss 
and a handful of silver-coloured paper money before 
him in the Baron’s memory. He looked like the sort 
of roguish idol who would know how to keep the 
devils away from the Baron’s grave. 


There was no peace aboard the Cingalese Prince. 
Although the Malay boys had been chipping and 
painting booms and ventilators and tarring decks 
ever since she left New York, she was dirty after 
the Pacific crossing, and now a hundred Chinese 
coolies were chipping and painting under the 
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watchful eye of a bland native contractor. You 
would have thought that the pirates had boarded 
her at last. What the coolies were doing did not 
look like work so much as a nervous affliction. 
During the period of the ship’s convalescence no 
one stayed on board who was free to go ashore. 

Since Mei Lan Fang, the best actor in China, was 
not in town, there was no point in ferreting out a 
Chinese theatre. According to the Chinese Digest, 
which respected the arts even in war-time, the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Mei had just attended a rehearsal of 
Maestro Paci’s Chinese ballet and was enthusiastic 
about the possibilities it suggested for a new form 
of Chinese theatre. But, alas, the Foremost of the 
Pear Orchard was nowhere to be found in Shanghai ; 
and all the local mandarins were inscrutably melan- 
choly about the local Chinese playhouses. ‘ Why 
doesn’t the Visiting One attend a movie?” they 
inquired with well-bred bewilderment. All the 
most recent American screen plays were distributed 
around town. 

Moreover, two American screen comedians were 
in town on a sort of tour of culture, and the Inter- 
national Settlement had gone mad about them. 
They were joyously caricatured in every English 
newspaper. ‘They were photographed in their witty 
antic of dragging a coolie in his rickshaw, or they 
were snapped while lounging over the hood of an 
inexpensive automobile that delighted in floating 
power. ‘They scampered breezily around the race- 
course, lunched with the Rotarians, tea-ed at the 
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Cathay Hotel, toyed with cocktails in the Avenue 
Joffre, and being old Orientalists at heart they 
dined at the palatial residence of Chun Binghim, 
in the Avenue Haig, and studied the rare Oriental 
treasures assembled there. ‘They autographed the 
albums of China’s most progressive girls and boys. 
They were merrily photographed with the volup- 
tuous Russians who made the cigar counter the 
most vivid corner of the Cathay Hotel. In fact, 
the comedians were more conspicuous in Shanghai 
than General von Seeckt, who had arrived as a 
tourist or as a private adviser to the Chinese army, 
although no one definitely knew which. For the 
time being the International Settlement smelled 
rather strongly of Hollywood. The mandarins 
were perfectly logical in expecting an American 
to dip into the fleshpots of the screen. 

But, Great God of Russia! Is that to be an 
American’s fate in every corner of the world ? Must 
he always cultivate a tin ear? In the North China 
Daily Mail of “ even date,” as elegant clerks used 
to say, the Peiping Theatre was advertising 
“something new.” For three days—and three days 
only—there was to be a Chinese variety show. 
The mandarins were rather lugubrious about it. 
‘“‘ Permit me to say that it is a third-rate theatre,” 
one of them complained. ‘I hope you will not go 
there.” “If I may venture to remark, it is not safe 
for a foreigner to go there,” a second mandarin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ One never knows what may happen.” 
The third merely looked downcast. 
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So we went. Enthused by the promise of forty 
cents each, the two rickshaw boys “‘ savvyed ” the 
Peiping Theatre at the corner of Peiping and 
Kweichow roads. ‘They started joyfully running 
down Nanking Road, oblivious of automobiles, 
tram cars, and other street hazards, jabbering in 
each other’s ears, stopping at every cross street to 
raise the fare to fifty cents each and ultimately 
running afoul of the police. Out of the shrill con- 
fusion of the night two policemen pounced upon us, 
raised their voices in the general discord, and con- 
cluded by removing the licence tags from under the 
seats. ‘This seemed to enrage the rickshaw boys. 
They babbled more angrily than ever. As they ran 
wildly through the streets they looked back at their 
passengers and screeched some strange argot at 
the top of their lungs, and they tore off Nanking 
Road into dark alleys that looked fine for murder 
and took every turning in sight. Believing that the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable, we relaxed and 
watched the bizarre pageant of Oriental figures 
rushing by in dismal alleys. Just as we were pre- 
paring our souls for sacrifice we flew around another 
corner and drew up in a steam of sweat before the 
Peiping Theatre. But here the conflict was re- 
newed at close quarters. ‘The forty cents was not 
enough, or it was counterfeit, or we had to pay a 
fine to the police, and a crowd began to collect and 
press in close. But there was a Sikh policeman on 
the corner, looking like a brunette Bernard Shaw. 
When he sauntered up the crowd vanished like magic. 
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To judge by the doleful sounds floating out of 
the lobby, the show was on. We climbed to the 
balcony, where the reserved seats were located, and 
testing the patience of the Chinese audience, 
fumbled around for our places and gazed through 
the cigarette smoke at the stage. A Chinese variety 
show? Well, the performers were Chinese, the 
words were Chinese, and although the orchestra 
was composed of Western instruments, the sounds 
that shrieked up were obviously in Chinese rhythms. 
But what was this opening turn?—a “hot” 
number? It was American burlesque chastened 
by Chinese reserve. In the next act the four 
comedy dancers exuded the bogus coquettishness 
that was typical of the sister quartette number in 
the palmy days of the Winter Garden. Against a 
single backdrop, painted with faded sculptured 
figures, Chinese girls tap-danced, toe-danced, leaped 
on and off the stage with florid gestures of consent, 
and sang pensive ballads in the manner of a blues 
singer. One of them, dressed in striped silk 
trousers and wearing a billowy straw hat, sang 
“Dixie”? in Chinese to a partner dressed to re- 
present a Southern slave or a gypsy or both. From 
one American show-shop idiom the variety pro- 
gramme hurried to another unt:l it burst with a 
screech of tympani into the routine sadist dancing 
number. Chinese maidens were drooping in chains 
against the backdrop. Chinese maidens came sing- 
ing lustily to their rescue. But the bold Apache, 
sauntering contemptuously up and down the stage, 
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kept cutting them down with savage lashes of his 
whip until two soldiers came on, waving Chinese 
flags. Presently all the maidens were waving 
miniature flags, and the cruel Apache was properly 
done for, and victory resounded through the air. 
At this point the audience applauded with some- 
thing like enthusiasm. But the visiting ones 
departed, still swearing allegiance to Mei Lan Fang. 


X 
RIDING THE CHINA SEA 


HE Cingalese Prince was ready to sail. 

Although the housing had not been painted 
along the alleyway, it was chipped, which was the 
main thing, and coolies with long-handled brushes 
kept painting the hull as long as the ship was 
within arm-reach. Shanghai would not willingly 
let go. It was no easy task to undock a ship in that 
cluttered river. Steamers were berthed just ahead 
and behind us. A line of steamers was moored in 
midstream. Ferries, lighters, and sampans were 
scurrying in many directions, and steamers from 
farther upstream were frequently passing on their 
way out. In order to make her way down the river 
the Cingalese Prince had to turn around in a 
crowded roadstead. There was also a brisk onshore 
wind that would impede that manceuvre. The pilot 
was familiar with such problems. He had reckoned 
on the tide to turn us when we let go the lines aft. 
But the plan did not work as the pilot had expected. 
The wind held the ship in. The extra strain made it 
necessary to carry out an additional line from the 
bow. Two downstream steamers delayed us further. 
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By the time we were free to make a second attempt 
the tide was making fast, and the tug was too far 
downstream to take a line the instant she was needed. 
For ten alarming minutes or so the Czmgalese Prince 
was out of command in a thickly populated river. 
She started drifting broadside up-river at a speed 
that was terrifying and our tall steel bows bore 
down rapidly on the junks and lighters that had 
snuggled in there. Our bows crashed against 
them, squeezing them together. There was an 
ominous sound of wood cracking. ‘There was a 
momentary panic. Coolies jumped for their lives. 
Coolies came leaping up from the bottom of lighters 
like frightened rats. No serious damage was 
done. After a critical delay and two or three hys- 
terical failures the tug got a line fast and pulled our 
bow safely into the current and turned us down- 
stream, where we could proceed under our own 
power. Everyone heaved a sigh of relief. As we 
got under way the junk coolies and sampan river 
men were already back at their oars. Amid a din of 
excited shouting they were scrambling for the space 
we had just vacated. Where life is cheap every 
minute of time and every foot of space are frenzied 
and crowded. 

After the truculence of Shanghai it was a grateful 
experience to slip back into normal shipboard life, to 
wrangle with the first mate until we were out of the 
Whangpoo River, to sit on the rail aft, discussing 
and laughing while the laconic Malay boys were 
washing the decks clean of Shanghai grime. Now 
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we were headed south, from temperate warmth to 
tropical heat. From the slimy yellow of the 
Yangtze mouth we steamed into the cobalt blue of 
the China Sea and through the Formosa Strait. 
Two warblers came aboard. One spent the afternoon 
on the boat deck. The other, a magnificent song 
bird of rich black and deep gold, was wise enough to 
invade the engineers’ messroom where he was sure 
of crumbs and kind treatment. The weather grew 
indolently warmer. 

Early on the morning of the third day we picked 
up the entrance to Hong Kong. It was still dark. 
The air was moist and warm. Putting on my slip- 
pers I went out on deck in my pyjamas into the 
stillness, sensuous warmth, and half-light of the 
early day where dark mountains lay smothered in 
thick tropical clouds of a wondrous billowy texture. 
We were slipping silently and slowly through black 
water. Several fishing junks were floating near at 
hand, their ribbed sails holding the colour of night 
against the faint glow of the morning. Lights still 
burned along the mysterious margins of the moun- 
tains. When the day dawned the light flooded 
rapidly down these watery canyons. Under that 
heavy canopy of cloud Hong Kong was stirring. As 
we drifted by a British cruiser which was moored 
to a buoy, the bugler blew reveille with cheerful 
urgency ; the still, thick air gave the call a luscious 
tone. So we picked up our buoy and lowered the 
gangway, and the agent came aboard with Chinese 
contractors wearing white suits and white sun 
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helmets. At sunrise, under a noble roof of rolling 
white clouds, Hong Kong received our Houston 
resin and our San Pedro oil graciously. 

The 750 tons of bulk oil was the problem. That 
would take some time to discharge. Presently a 
burly British engineer, clad in grease-stained over- 
alls, was rolling along the alleyway in search of our 
chief, whom he greeted with the suave, cutting 
petulance in which the British nation expresses its 
annoyance. It would be late afternoon, I gathered, 
before the Cingalese Prince had unburdened her- 
self of the oil Hong Kong had ordered. As the sun 
rose in the sky and the dome of cloud dissolved, 
revealing the sublime loveliness of a Hong Kong 
mountain, I began to realize that I had under- 
estimated the carelessness of the tropics. I would 
need more light clothing, and I began to doubt the 
virtue of my linen cap for sun protection. When the 
awning-covered launch came to the gangway again 
I went ashore in search of gentlemen’s furnishings. 

Like the International Settlement in Shanghai, 
Hong Kong is Chinese only by infiltration. It is a 
Crown Colony. The British have possessed it, shap- 
ing it in their own solid image, with disarming con- 
cessions to the wilting climate of the tropics. At 
the slip where the Kowloon ferry patiently arrives 
and departs all day, the Cantonese look on languidly, 
faintly interested in the business of the eager 
Occident. Rickshaw boys and Chinese runners for 
merchants stir whenever you cross the waterfront 
road. Here, at least, the buildings are broad, 
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masonry structures with arcades and high ceilings in 
deference to the sun, but with designs after the solid 
Western manner. Walk into a department store : 
the smell of leather and goods has the English 
aroma. The clerk who receives you has the English 
shopkeeper’s sense of commercial affability. I had 
no trouble with the tropical jacket. My size was on 
hand ; the clerk admired the fit more warmly than I 
did. What worried me was the prospect of a sun 
helmet clamped down over my poor head like a 
demented soup tureen. I dreaded it. I winced when 
I saw myself in the glass, all battened down with a 
khaki hatch cover, and I wondered with apprehen- 
sion what the first mate would say. I tried straw 
hats. I tried hats from the Philippines. I listened 
to the bland consoiations of the clerk. We sought 
relief in talk of trade, horticulture, and water supply; 
smarting under the impudent brim of a sun helmet, 
I listened to a cameo history of Hong Kong, fully 
documented with dates and the names of emperors. 
But the hour of decision was close at hand. Even 
while he was quoting me figures of last year’s Hong 
Kong tonnage in relation to the rest of the world, 
I was deciding whether to be sun-helmeted or straw- 
hatted for the period of our tropical trading. I paid 
for the sun helmet, which fitted my head like a 
board. I went into the street. Once around the 
corner among strangers, I felt easier in mind. To 
collect my self-assurance I sat down in an ice-cream 
parlour to read the morning paper, judging the 
culture of Hong Kong by the items printed there, 
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while the sun helmet peacefully stretched out at 
full length in the neighbouring chair. I could see 
that I had conquered it. It was mine and knew it. 
It would give me no more anxiety. There was a look 
of surrender in that relaxed attitude. I began to feel 
a streak of tenderness toward it. Lifting it gently 
to my head I paid my reckoning and _ boldly 
boarded a bus to Repulse Bay, according to the 
skipper’s strict instructions. The skipper was right 
about nearly everything. 

For when the bus clambered over the edge of the 
hill and started circling down the other side through 
a luxurious landscape garden of sleepy conifers and 
gorgeous blossoms the wide, sweet arch of Repulse 
Bay opened out at my feet, brimming with tur- 
quoise blueness. I melted with ecstasy. I felt every- 
thing that was I dropping away with terrifying 
rapidity in the face of the overwhelming beauty of 
that relaxed splendour. Nature had deluged me, 
and I could not resist her. If this was British im- 
perialism, Nature had made the most of it, and I 
stopped thinking, out of respect for the trees and the 
mountains. Some children were bathing in the 
iridescence of the sunlit water. When they climbed 
on to the diving platform the water ran out of their 
hair in silver rivulets. When they dived, the silver 
flew into the air and expired into the turquoise of 
the bay. Some birds were calling in the trees. Some 
coolies with bowl-shaped straw hats were working 
in a garden. Some English people were lunching 
silently in the hotel. These were facts. Repulse Bay 
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was a fact that could be explained. But the buoyant 
loveliness of that idealized scene had paralyzed my 
capacity for thinking, and only the fact that the 
Cingalese Prince might sail in the late afternoon 
roused me enough to take the bus back to 
town. 

There was still some of San Pedro in the bottom 
of our tonnage tanks. The huge flexible pipe was 
still dangling over the lighters, vomiting oil. Coolies 
on the lighter watched the convulsive, brown- 
creamed fluid that had sprung out of the bosom of 
America. Neatly dressed Chinese officials, feeling a 
little constrained in their white garments, stood 
watching it over the bulwarks. The steam ferry 
ploughed and reploughed its way to Kowloon. The 
canary vendor’s junk, populated by his entire family, 
lazily hovered around us in the quiet of the evening 
while the vendor kept gazing hopefully up at us, 
certain that time had some mysterious power 
that would compel us to buy. A huge American 
passenger liner roared her departure signal and 
steamed out of the bay. The lights of Hong Kong 
winked on like strings of sparkling beads sweeping 
across the black mountains. The coolies on the 
lighter dipped their chopsticks into the evening 
rice and curled up on deck to sleep under the 
blanket of their canvas awning. Hong Kong was 
a haven of tranquil beauties. We lounged on deck 
while the ship swung to the tide and showed us 
varying prospects. The conversation was desultory. 
Movements on deck were soft and shadowy. 
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Towards midnight the oil was discharged. A tug 
took the lighters in tow without disturbing the 
sleeping coolies and moved off into the night. We 
were clear before breakfast the next morning. Most 
of the outward cargo had been discharged. Now we 
were light. The empty holds looked enormous. It 
was hard to believe that the world ever shipped 
enough to fill them. So we slipped our buoy, 
steamed out through the throat of naked China 
mountains, and set a course a little south of west 
for three days through the hot, celestial-coloured 
South China Sea to Manila Harbour. 

The sun rose out of a furnace that morning. The 
water was glassy ; it reflected sunlight like a pool of 
molten metal. When I came out on deck the heat 
struck me as though the fire door had been opened. 
No air was stirring. Exhalations of smoke rose from 
the funnels of freighters straight up into the sky, 
where they flattened into a thin, brown smudge. 
The doctor’s launch was immaculately shrouded 
in white awnings. Already people were hiding from 
the sun. When the mail boat came up, the Filipino 
boatman looked out from under the awnings as 
though it were dangerous to gaze through sunlight 
unprotected. The customs and immigration officials 
trooped slowly up the gangway as though a great 
weight of light were pressing down on them. As 
soon as the skipper had received pratique we moved 
through the breakwater to our berth. What air 
there may have been imperceptibly stirring outside 
was now lost. Even the fans that we turned on 
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below decks churned the same dead air around in 
our cabins and left us gasping. 3 

There were horrors in store for us. Here at 
Manila the deep tanks had to be cleaned for a ship- 
ment of coconut oil. Even in temperate climates 
those tanks were fiendish hell holes. When we were 
steaming through the Gulf of Mexico the Malays 
had devoted several days to cleaning them of a 
residue of latex, left from the last voyage. These 
tanks were almost in the centre of the ship ; they 
dropped about twenty-five feet through pungent 
ringing darkness to the bottom plates. You could 
enter them through oval-shaped manholes and 
descend greasy iron ladders to the narrow shelves 
that served as wash plates, or straight to the bottom. 
Even with a powerful electric light swung down for 
illumination, the darkness was demoniac. The tanks, 
slippery and stinking, were like outposts of the 
Inferno. Although the Malays took the day’s 
labour as they found it, the skipper rewarded them 
for the deep tank inhumanities with a bottle of 
whisky when they were through at night. What 
cleaning they did with stiff brushes and hoses was 
sufficient for receiving fuel oil. 

But coconut oil is a valuable cargo that must be 
carried in immaculate containers. ‘The tanks in 
which it rides around the world must be as spotless 
as an operating room. It was not easy to clean our 
tanks thoroughly. They were lined with thousands 
of rivets, each of which had to be scraped and wiped 
until it left no stain of grease on a white handker- 
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chief. The ladders were set so close to the plates 
that it was difficult to clean behind them. ‘The bilge 
tanks that opened on the sides were so cramped 
that a man could hardly work inside. Furthermore, 
the tanks were infested with coils of steam pipe, 
introduced to keep liquid cargoes at their proper 
temperature, and these coils were a cleaner’s tor- 
ment. That was why the cleaning job was let out to 
a local contractor. As soon as we were snugly in 
our airless berth a gang of fifty little Filipinos 
climbed gingerly down with great quantities of 
scaffolding, scrapers, and brushes, lowered bags of 
pulverized cleaning compound into the noxious, 
noisy darkness ; and in the beating heat of Manila 
Harbour the final cleaning began. They worked in 
relays. They were stripped to a pair of cotton 
drawers. Slight brown men were constantly strug- 
gling up to the deck for air or climbing over to the 
contractor’s lighter, where they revived themselves 
under a trickle of cool water and rested themselves 
until their relay was called. That was one of the 
most dismal jobs I ever saw a gang of men attack. 
At best it was negative and dull. At worst it was 
unhealthy and exhausting. Some day deep tanks 
may be constructed with welded plates and a 
smooth surface for cleaning. ‘The tanks on board 
the Cingalese Prince were built for slave labour. 
While the trim and nimble brown men were 
scraping the tanks life was not worth living aboard 
the ship, and we went ashore to see what it was that 
the United States had encumbered themselves with 
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after the Spanish War. No doubt I was impression- 
able : the heat and the deep tanks were conditioning 
my responses to the Oriental outpost of my native 
land. But as I drove around town under the tutelage 
of a Filipino driver and saw the sacred relics of 
Spanish civilization and the unloveliness of the 
United States army post, Manila looked to me like 
a citadel of boredom. It looked like a city that the 
United States had shaped out of a vast dislike of 
empire. What might have been beautiful looked 
dispirited and bewildered. Feeling incompetent and 
inadequate in that environment, I went to the hotel 
for a cooling gin sling and called up a friend on the 
telephone. Before I knew it I was gathered up into 
a whirl of good fellowship and hustled into a 
luncheon of newspaper men and Philippines pro- 
moters. They were trying to awaken the sluggish 
interest the United States has in the glamour of 
these seven thousand islands. For the rest of the day 
I listened to discussions of business and politics in 
the most personal newspaper shop I ever saw, 
watched a steaming polo match, visited with cordial 
Americans amid sibilant bamboos on the ocean 
front, dined in the seaside pavilion of the Army and 
Navy Club, looked in at the evening ball at the 
hotel, prowled around the redolent pressroom of the 
newspaper at edition time, bade the night farewell 
with a cold beer in an upstairs café, and returned to 
the ship at one-thirty in the morning. It was all 
hospitable and lively—social life with the barriers 
cordially flung down ; but still I could not fling off 
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that initial impression of Manila as a city that was 
half-heartedly American and indifferently Philip- 
pine. What Spain had left in the architecture of 
cathedrals, the wrought iron of balconies, the design 
of shutters and the patios and sacred buildings of the 
old Walled City, had a vigorous character. To see 
the women was to believe in the Filipinos. Their 
long-trained dresses, caught up and pinned at the 
waist and showing a flick of snowy embroidered 
petticoat, and their grandly puffed sleeves of flimsy 
material, sometimes brocaded, had the quality of 
pure civilization. Or the fir trees with their tawny 
red foliage—they also were indigenous. Probably 
Manila is no fair token of the Philippines, as 
Shanghai and Hong Kong are not fair symbols of 
China. When you sail ina freight ship you are only 
a myrmidon of cargoes. 

The little tank men were making the night 
hideous under the glare of arc lamps. ‘The musty 
odour of the tank, the clatter of many active workers 
and the oily, gassy smoke from the stack of the 
contractor’s lighter infected the sullen air of the 
night. The Malays and Lascars had flung them- 
selves down in despair on the after hatches, where 
they dozed restlessly, aware of every sound and 
movement. The Filipino customs guard, half un- 
dressed, was sprawling in an armchair in the next 
state-room. Looking for a cool spot where I could 
sleep in a chair I spent most of the night prowling 
around the decks. ‘There was no escaping the heat of 
the night or the choking fumes of the lighter funnel. 
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When morning; came, everyone was short- 
tempered and torpid. One gang of coolies was ex- 
hausted, but another gang was at work under the 
impatient command of the same atrabilious fore- 
man. ‘The situation was intolerable. At noon we 
moved a mile into the harbour in search of a vagrant 
wisp of air, and a slight breeze did dribble across 
the ship. Now we had a thousand tons of sugar to 
load. That was hot work, also. The Filipino winch- 
men hung strips of matting on slats over their 
heads, but the sun kept the steel decks burning and 
the hatches smothered with heat. From lighters on 
both sides of the ship the sugar was swung up, 
twelve huge bags to a sling, and packed in solid 
banks in the holds. ‘The officers of the decks swore 
softly all afternoon. Still those deep tanks were 
greasy, and the scouring continued all afternoon. 
After dinner a boatload of mariners in mufti went 
ashore—some to a prize fight, some to the movies, 
and all to a grog shop at midnight. But the coolies 
were still raising the metallic echoes of the tanks 
when we slipped up the gangway in the blackness. . 
On Sunday morning the inspector certified that the 
tanks were clean. It was as though a plague had 
lifted. After forty-eight hours of din, stink, and 
heat we got under way for the island of Cebu in 
the southern half of the Philippines. 
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T was still fiendishly hot. ‘To prevent spon- 

taneous combustion in the forepeak the first 
mate had set up another ventilator pipe on the 
fo’c’sle head, depriving me of the soft canvas cushion 
on which I had ridden through hundreds of miles of 
ocean. But the fo’c’sle head was still the proper 
look out station; I climbed up there again and 
watched the myriad islands of the Philippines from 
behind the shield where a few weeks before |I had 
crouched to escape the hissing seas of the North 
Pacific. Even when we were under way the air 
was stagnant. A slight following breeze was 
cancelled by the progress we were making through 
the water. Where I stood, not a breath was stirring 
except the radiation from the deck. The heat 
poured up as from a fountain. By leaning far out 
from the rail I could feel a slight tremor of air 
curling up from under our bows. That was a 
strained but gratifying sensation. In such weather 
a breeze is a bath. The air trickles around you 
like tepid water. Although it does not percevtibly 
cool you, it relieves the burning sensation. Sun- 
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light is weight in the tropics. It requires physical 
energy to sustain it. 

They were Sunday islands. ‘Their sweet and 
effortless beauty was like a peaceful interlude in the 
time of the workaday world. Cruel as the sun was 
in the inverted fire bowl of the sky, it dyed the 
water in luxuriant colours. It vitalized the green of 
the foliage and the gleaming yellow of the beaches. 
The volcanic mountains leaped giddily out of the 
sea into a smother of cloud. It was hard to imagine 
that brilliant islands like these could be the pawns 
of four centuries of fighting. Spanish, British, 
Dutch, or American—what did those names signify 
in the swimming wonder of mounds of Mother 
Earth ? Who could possess them but the natives and 
the palm trees? Mile after mile along the way, there 
were wooded slopes and glades with no sign of 
habitation. But here and there a tiny schooner laid 
her white sails against the brilliant woodlands, and 
when we steamed through narrow straits we could 
see occasional groups of huts on stilts near the 
beaches. ‘The largest included ten nipa buildings. 
They looked to be as indigenous as the coconut 
palms that raised leafy graces above the thatched 
roofs. We were sailing the high seas in the service 
of trade, pushing from one jangled port to another. 
But it was from such villages as these that our 
homeward cargo would-be assembled. As we sailed 
down the strait between Betangas and Mindoro I 
dreamed that we were leaving a place where hope was 
not needed because nature had not been dethroned. 
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1521, after many weeks of hunger, disease, and 
hardship on the Pacific, the natives introduced him 
to a fabulous fruit—the ‘“‘ cochi”’ of the palm tree. 
Wonder of wonders, it produced bread, wine, oil, 
and vinegar, according to treatment. “‘ This kind of 
palm tree is like the date palm, but not so rugged,” 
Magellan’s chronicler said. ‘‘ Two of these trees can 
maintain a family of ten persons: but they do not 
draw wine always from one tree, but draw from one 
for eight days, and from another as long. For if they 
do not, otherwise the trees would dry up. In this 
manner they last a hundred years.’’ I read of these 
things with more than usual eagerness because the 
Cingalese Prince was drawing close to waters that 
Magellan had sailed. At Opon, on the island of 
Matan, the “cochi”’ that Magellan had regarded 
with wonder was now the basis of a large industry, 
and we were commissioned to take on eight hun- 
dred and fifty tons of the “‘ cochi”’ oil. So the fruit 
of the soil, the rain, and the sun makes us all con- 
temporaries. The Cingalese Prince was arriving 
just too late to meet that valiant, godly explorer 
in person. 

By Monday noon Bagakai Point and its spindly 
groves of coconut palms were off our starboard 
beam, and we were at the entrance to Cebu Strait. 
After whistling for a pilot, we slowed down. As soon 
as the way was off her the shadowy breeze vanished 
and left us broiling in the middle of a fiery channel. 
Finally the pilot appeared, and we proceeded down 
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the strait to the massive steel warehouse and works 
of the Philippine Refining Company, which towers 
above a village of nipa huts. A dashing double out- 
rigger sailing canoe swept around us, proudly show- 
ing her paces. Now we were in the copra country. 
The dried kernels of the coconut were the manna 
of this region ; the coconut oil was the blood stream. 
On the warehouse pier, bags of copra were piled 
fifteen feet high in orderly rows. As we wound 
slowly alongside, letting the tide set us in naturally, 
the musty, oily, acrid odour of copra enveloped us ; 
it was sickening at first. A gang of half-naked Fili- 
pinos were carrying bags of copra on their heads 
from a dirty coasting steamer to a moving belt 
which dragged the copra into the warehouse. There 
loose copra was heaped up in piles thirty or forty 
feet high. The copra flies, which quickly infest any 
ship that plies in that trade, had taken maddening 
possession of everyone in the port of Opon. Filipino 
girls were bagging the shells. Filipino boys were 
shovelling copra on to the belts that carried it 
through the press. 

It would take eight hours to pump eight hundred 
and fifty tons of coconut oil into the deep tanks on 
commission for Lever Brothers, popular makers of 
soaps at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where many 
Harvard graduates get their first training in busi- 
ness. Out of loyalty to my classmates in that 
venerable factory I felt that I should observe the 
loading of one of their most valuable consignments. 
But this was sacred soil. Magellan died eight miles 
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from Opon. To prove the depth of his friendship for 
the King of Cebu, he had gone there with three 
boatloads of men to conquer the King’s chief 
enemies, but the savages knew their own country 
best, and Magellan was killed, and now a monument 
to his memory stands near the battle beach. 
The manager of the plant sent for the village taxi. 
Down the road there was presently a grisly clatter 
and a shrieking of horn. It was a model T Ford, 
the apple of a Filipino boy’s innocent eye. While 
the good people of Opon collected in a querulous 
mob, I drove a bargain handsomely in the Filipino 
boy’s favour—he to drive carefully and honestly, I 
to pay 3 pesos, 50 centavos, by the hour. With a 
victorious shrieking of the horn, which was appar- 
ently the monarch of Opon, we clattered down a 
dusty cart path to the horror of pigs, dogs, and 
chickens. Down long lanes of tranquil nipa huts 
we went, while I clutched the Hong Kong sun 
helmet with one hand and the frame of the touring 
car with the other. Dark beauties looked shyly 
out of spacious openings in the huts. Old crones, 
smoking pipes, squinted defiantly. The lane led 
through groves of banana trees, cactus plants, 
bamboo thickets, and coconut palms, which cast a 
feathery shadow across the brown dust. There was 
a tiny mat church with a white cross at the peak. 
There was a funeral procession leaving it. Four 
bearers in their field clothes were carrying on their 
shoulders a varnished coffin. The bearers were 
sweating profusely. The lid of the varnished 
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coffin was like a burning glass reflecting the sun. 
Temporarily diverted from their sorrow, the 
mourners paused to stare at us. This was no way to 
treat the dead—forcing their burial procession out 
of the path—but 1 could do nothing, and with 
many anxious screeches of the horn we bumped 
hurriedly along through a sleepy village to the 
monument. It was not prepossessing. A yellow 
shaft of mouldy masonry rose among the coco- 
nuts; a high serrated iron fence surrounded it. 
But on one side were inscribed the words: “A 
Hernando de Magellanes,”’ which were eloquent 
words to find in such a remote, uncontaminated 
part of the globe. 

The sea glared in the sunlight a mile away. The 
tide was low. The soft mud flats, peppered with 
black rocks, stretched an impossible distance to the 
water’s edge. So that was the beach where Magel- 
lan was savagely killed while he tried to protect the 
lives of his comrades! His scribe’s account of the 
disaster says: ‘‘ We waited for daylight ; we then 
leaped into the water up to our thighs for on 
account of the shallow water and the rocks the boats 
could not come close to the beach, and we had to 
cross two good cross bow shots through the water 
before reaching it.’ If it is not too late, let me 
certify to the accuracy of good Master Pigafetta’s 
report to his king. ‘The ruler of Cebu had set 
Magellan an impossible task. From the shape of 
the wide, muddy beach I saw that he could never 
have seized the island of Matan by landing a force 
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there. Standing on the shore of the bay I could 
imagine how cruelly the fight went against the 
virtuous captain. There were no savages in those 
groves now with crossbows and javelins—only a 
few cheerful men drying fish nets, a barefooted 
woman in a striped skirt balancing on her head a 
can of water, and her naked son struggling under 
the bulk of a bamboo water pipe. But the pigs still 
rooted along the cart paths, the women were still 
weaving rough cloth, and the natives still cooked 
over open fires in rude hearths on the ground. 
Four hundred years have tossed and gored the 
world without distressing this iskand much. None 
of the natives with whom I could speak could 
remember Magellan clearly, but no doubt they 
were lazy. If they had dug feverishly into the 
backs of their minds they might have recovered his 
image. He was there—somewhere in some form 
on the oozy beach where the savages slew him. 


By midnight the oil was loaded and the manholes 
sealed, both parties having agreed to temperatures 
and measurements in the interests of Lever Brothers 
who could not be represented in person. When 
the tide turned we dropped down to Cebu to 
discharge case oil, sardines, and patent lamps for 
the successors of the eight hundred infidels whom 
Magellan had baptized. 

We were off at noon. Outside Cebu Strait, in 
the upper reaches of the Mindanao Sea, we raised a 
little breeze and rejoiced to be under way again 
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with forty hours of sailing between us and Davao, 
the hemp port in the south-east Philippines. Now 
we were pushing through placid seas with a mileage 
that did not vary hour by hour. Our course lay 
south and east around Zamboanga and through the 
tight Basilan Strait to the Gulf of Moro. The mate 
measured the last hour’s work on the chart with a 
pair of dividers. ‘Taking that as standard he ticked 
off the night’s work and said: “Zamboanga at 
five-thirty in the morning. Pull yourself together 
and have a look.” “‘ Yes, sir,” I said, for I knew my 
manners in the chartroom. But I also know my 
limitations of spirit at that hour of the morning, 
and I knew whom I could trust. Roches, the soft- 
mannered cabin boy from the province of Goa, 
India, knew not only when to wake a sahib, but 
how, which is really a subject for genius. I never 
felt superior to Roches. When he was struggling 
with my luggage in New York, laying things away 
with impersonal perfection and kindliness, I knew 
that I was in good hands, and I never happened 
upon Roches anywhere around the ship without 
being glad of his smile of recognition and the bright 
look in his eyes. Roches was ignorant of many 
things, it seemed to me, but I had need only of his 
knowledge, and when I required assistance he 
never blundered or failed. When white men 
stumble into the tropics they surrender to the 
natives, keeping up their courage by pretending 
that they are lords of creation. It is a grandiose 
illusion which Orientals impassively help to foster. 
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After tippling with white men in the tropics and 
listening to the venomous gossip of small outposts I 
hesitated about agreeing to the white man’s 
supremacy without further investigation. Superi- 
ority must not be confused with delusions of 
grandeur. At any rate, I knew that a five-thirty 
engagement was Roche’s province, and I carried it 
there. ‘That is how it happened that soon after five 
o’clock the next morning I was pulling on my 
trousers and slippers and climbing up to the bridge 
where the skipper and first mate were taking 
bearings. 

Night is only an abeyance in the tropics. It does 
not refresh or purify; it merely swallows the 
burning sun. Day comes boldly and swiftly like a 
holocaust. At five-thirty the sun was already 
pushing up relentlessly behind an evil cloud in the 
east, and transmuting one remote patch into golden 
fleece. Presently the huge geysers of cloud that 
swam silently over the south were filled with 
refulgence. The barometer was low ; the humidity 
was high ; the temperature in the wheelhouse was 
eighty-six, and the morning air was dank with oily 
warmth. I climbed up on the monkey bridge, 
where I could look clear round the horizon. The 
breeze that poured across that elevated pulpit was 
enervating. You must take Nature on her terms. 
She merely tolerates you. What you snatch away 
from her is your own business and probably will 
not be missed, for Nature in the tropics is luxurious, 
fat from rich feeding. In this part of the globe 
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Nature was beginning the day with a few impul- 
sive, gigantic flourishes. ‘The clouds that masked 
the purple land of Zamboanga were obtuse and 
heavy. ‘They hung only a hundred feet above the 
sea level all around the horizon. They rose in a 
crude ridge a thousand feet into a pale sky. In 
comparison with the clouds the purple mountains 
that rippled across the skyline to the south were only 
minor rhythms, thrown in contemptuously after 
the world had been created. People were already 
astir in the broad-roofed town of Zamboanga. I 
could see a few men loitering on the pier. Smoke 
drooped in long streams of languor over the houses. 
Several sloops were ploughing drowsily through 
the morning ; native canoes floated in the water 
like slender logs. The purple was royal; the 
green was fertile. But the clouds had taken com- 
mand of the universe. They made everything that 
men live by look pitiful by contrast, for men had 
been forgotten in the silent tumult of this over- 
whelming morning. Finally the sun, finding a 
weakness in the cloud barricade, shot through like 
a tongue of flame, and I fled for cover to the wheel- 
house. Men were not conquering Nature there ; 
they had submitted to the inevitable. The Malay 
quartermaster was blindly holding the ship on the 
course according to orders he never questioned. 
On both wings of the bridge Malay seamen were 
stupidly washing, scrubbing, holystoning, and rin- 
sing a deck that had not been dirty for days. On 
the fore deck Chips was phlegmatically sounding 
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the double-bottom tanks and jotting down the 
reading. The Diesel motors sang a mournful, 
mocking double note that rose out of the funnel like 
a grumble of contempt. At breakfast the mangoes 
were soggy, the milk was tepid, the coffee was too 
scalding to drink, and we looked at each other 
without hope. Only Roches was equal to the day. 


The Cingalese Prince dropped anchor in the 
miniature harbour of Davao, a mile offshore. A 
Japanese freighter lay at anchor there. At the 
single pier two dirty coasting steamers were moored. 
We had 1500 bales of hemp to load for Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia—very nearly a full 
day’s work. By breakfast time the first lighters 
were alongside, stuffed to their decks with bales of 
golden silky hemp—a glorious cargo. The mus- 
cular little cargo workers, stripped to a pair of 
cotton shorts, were tumbling eight or nine bales 
at a time into the rope slings ; then the winchmen 
swung the loads into the hatchway, and with a 
singing of the wire, down fifty twilight feet to the 
remote double bottom of the ship. 

While the loading was going on, three of us went 
ashore in a launch to a meagre little village of open- 
front shops and nipa houses on stilts, and a beach 
where the fishermen were mending nets or tinkering 
over outrigger canoes. Davao, which is populated 
by Japanese as well as Filipinos, is the port where 
most of the trading for Mindanao is carried on. 
At the tiny customs and shipping shack on the 
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beach the American agent was meeting the emer- 
gency of a cargo ship with white clothes, broad 
muscular shoulders, and the faint irritation with the 
natives which characterizes white men imprisoned 
in the East. Since we were carrying hemp to 
America we wanted to see where it is grown. The 
agent took command at once, chose the best of 
three cars that competed for our business, set the 
price, cautioned us against paying toll charges at 
the two bridges ; and so, with the incessant cater- 
wauling of the horn which characterizes motoring 
in the East, we picked our way rudely through the 
naked children of Davao towards the upland 
pastures. Between the shore settlement and the 
original town of Davao a good road leads across a 
swamp which is rich in mud, bird voices, greenery, 
and native huts perched above the slime. After 
crossing an indolent river where the driver stopped 
to look for crocodiles, the road led through coconut 
palms and banana-tree country and open fields, 
where a cloud of locusts swept across our car like a 
sand storm. ‘This was the water buffalo’s heath. 
That patient, melancholy beast, with his kindly 
horns and benevolent face, was dragging a silly 
plough with its thin blade and silly handle through 
soft black soil where crops were to be planted, or 
he was bearing on his capacious back a naked 
Filipino boy wearing a monumental straw hat. As 
soon doubt God as the water buffalo; he is a 
lovable object in the rich tapestry of a Davao 
landscape. A water buffalo, a naked farmer boy, 
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a coolie hat, a grove of coconut palms, a strip of 
green field and a patch of road—there you have 
the main strokes of the town as we saw it one 
morning. 

After four or five miles among fertile lowlands 
the road climbed to higher country and went 
straight on, mile after mile, through acres of 
regimented Japanese hemp plantation. Here was 
agriculture conducted on a large scale. The hemp 
plant resembles the banana tree growing to a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet of rank leafage. The 
stem is thick and watery. When the outside layer 
is peeled off with a murderous knife, the inside stuff 
is easily cut into a succession of glossy wet rolls, 
and the silken strands are drawn out of this fibrous 
interior, ‘The individual farmer pulls hemp by 
hand in the open-air workroom under his hut. 
After a day of labour he may produce a bale of it. 
But the Japanese outside Davao have turned hemp 
raising into an industry. They grow it by the 
thousands of acres. They produce it by machine 
ina simple drawing mill. They dry it on racks, and 
they ship it in Japanese vessels that call in the 
serene cove of Daliano. ‘The Japanese and the 
Filipinos looked congenial. They were much 
the same size, and their minds were Oriental. In 
the frail little villages of the hemp country, signs in 
Spanish and Japanese lettering hung side by side 
like appeals to a common intelligence. And the 
Japanese overseer who walked along the road in his 
undershirt glanced at us with the look of a man who 
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belonged, who knew how to use the land and who 
meant to stay. He did not look like an intruder. 

Two hatches of the ship were neatly laden with 
row upon row of the fruit of the Davao uplands. 
That was the form in which we could carry the soil, 
moisture, air, and sunshine of Davao to the impetu- 
ous eastern coast of North America. For the first 
time I began to believe that it would be possible 
to fill the tremendous cargo space of a modern 
freighter. ‘The skipper sounded three shrill blasts 
on the siren, which cut a jagged edge through the 
humid silence, and steamed out into the Celebes 
Sea. 

The clouds thickened and blackened. Lightning 
flashed incessantly. By six o’clock night had 
swallowed the day. Just as dinner was over and 
the talk was burgeoning, the rain struck us like a 
tidal wave, cutting off whatever slight visibility 
there may have been. The officer on the bridge 
sounded the fog signal and rang for “stand by,” 
and the skipper leaped for the bridge. So we 
groped through the storm with a suppliant wail 
from the steam whistle. By nine o’clock it was 
over. Patches of the southern heavens began to 
show through the gruesome clouds. I picked my 
way up to the fo’c’sle head and, groping around in 
the darkness, found the ladder and stumbled over 
the hawsers to the fore peak, where the Malay look- 
out was standing like a man detached from the 
human world. It was more than night. It was 
prescient blackness, It was transmutation into an 
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obscure sphere of intangible sensation. In the 
darkness the ventilator cowls and the Samson’s 
posts rose to gigantic proportions. The fore- 
mast light illuminated the cross-trees fantastically. 
The mainmast light hung in the sky like a planet, 
There were faint splashes of green and red where 
the running lights appeared from within their 
shields) The funnel coughed sparks like an 
incipient volcanic eruption. Where the furrow of 
the Celebes Sea was tossed out from the shoulder of 
the hull the phosphorescence left a creamy line. 
The Malay, who never spoke, and pretended that 
he did not know who I was, might have been one 
of the shapeless pieces of gear that sank into the 
blackness on that vexed platform to infinity. I 
admired the ship and the world. As she sailed 
noiselessly through the close-woven darkness of a 
partly clouded night, towards some illusory point 
of land that was no more than a drop of printer’s 
ink in the chartroom, I marvelled that ships could 
swing through space out of soundings so peacefully. 
I knew how it was done. After two months at sea, 
tampering with the equipment on the bridge and 
eavesdropping at the apprentices’ school, I knew 
the principles and the practice. But it still seemed 
to me like one of the grand achievements of human 
knowledge. ‘This was something to be proud of. 


XII 
FATHER NEPTUNE 


S we ploughed down toward the equator, the 
Celebes Sea swallowed us. It was so smooth 

that the flying fish made the only breaks on the 
surface. ‘The light airs of the tropics gave it the 
shimmering texture of rippled silk. From the 
monkey bridge it looked like a great bowl; the 
flawless blue rim walled us quite around and the 
sky arched over like a perfect blue cover. No 
matter how steadily we steamed at fifteen knots, we 
remained exactly in the centre of it. Geographers 
say that the world has a convex surface. But I 
could see that the Celebes Sea was quite concave, 
with the rim at the height of the fo’c’sle head for- 
ward and very much higher than the docking 
bridge aft. As the day matured, the clouds 
gathered around us. The clouds were always the 
grandeur of equatorial seas. By sunset they com- 
pletely enclosed us within a fierce battlement of 
ridges and peaks that towered in the sky. They 
were huge eruptions of white in the south-east with 
tops gorgeously burnished by the sun that had gone. 
In the west they were gigantic black platoons 
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riding down a burning golden battleground. A 
sliver of new moon laid a white sickle in the sky 
several points above the horizon. Jupiter stood 
directly above the funnel. So glazed was the sur- 
face of the sea that it reflected images of the clouds 
clear around the horizon in bands of glossy light. 
When night came the Southern Cross was well up 
in the fluted empyrean, and the Great Bear 
snuggled down in the northern hemisphere. We 
were lucky. We were going away. We were 
headed towards lands that did not care much about 
us. After two months of trading in the northern 
hemisphere we crossed the line at 119° 23’ east 
longitude at 9.26 a.m., May 27th, and pushed into 
the Strait of Macassar in quest of oils, gums, spices, 
and rattans of the Dutch East Indies. 

Three or four of us, including two of the appren- 
tices, -had never crossed the line. We “were 
neophytes. For several days there had been a 
vague suggestion of menace in the air. We knew 
that our time was coming. We were encouraged 
to believe that Father Neptune would not only 
punish our innocence but avenge all the petty 
misdemeanours of which we had been guilty during 
our weeks at sea. On the port side of the fore 
deck stood a canvas swimming pool which Chips 
and the apprentices had put together while we were 
sailing through the Philippines. That was to be 
the headquarters of Father Neptune’s court, flying 
his gonfalon of skull and crossbones. Covert things 
were happening around the ship’s storerooms. 
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Two hours before the court was to meet on the 
platform rigged over the pool the ship was omi- 
nously silent. Not a soul was to be seen on deck. 
But at one bell a horrible shriek burst out from 
under the fo’c’sle head, and then Father Neptune 
and his wife, looking suspiciously like the skipper 
and the second came parading jubilantly down the 
deck with a quack doctor, a demoniac barber, 
guards armed with tridents, Ethiopian policemen, 
and monkeys turning handsprings on either side. 
When they caught a glimpse of me skulking along 
the saloon deck alleyway they screamed, booed, 
groaned, and yelled perfidious maledictions. I 
immediately abandoned whatever notions I had 
had of the inner gentility of civilized man. Except- 
ing one engine-room watch, the supernumerary 
first mate, and the quartermaster, everyone in the 
ship had congregated around the pool. I was 
surprised and dismayed to realize how many men 
our ship could muster. 

Jack is a rough customer on a holiday. Being a 
victim of discipline, he loves to break loose. Horse- 
play with an abundance of animal spirits suits him 
when he is out of school. As for myself, I did not 
lose a tooth, as the steward did, nor my uppers, as 
did one of the engineers, and I was only partly 
bruised and bloody when my sentence was executed. 
But I was nearly suffocated with flour-and-water 
suds and machine-oil shampoo ; after I was tossed 
into the pool I was ducked repeatedly and malici- 
ously as my spluttering, gasping countenance 
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appeared above water ; I tasted soap for hours, and 
it was days before I could scrape the tar off my face 
and comb the egg and oil out of my hair. For a 
couple of lusty, gratifying hours Father Neptune 
administered that sort of punishment to the hand- 
ful of neophytes and to a few others who needed 
chastisement on general principles. ‘Then everyone 
jumped into the pool, and Father Neptune, in 
hemp whiskers, oilskins, and sea boots, was cheer- 
fully ducked ten times by officers and apprentices 
who never dared take that much liberty with the 
erect person of the Old Man. So, in the Strait of 
Macassar, down there between Celebes and Borneo, 
where coconuts float in the water and bamboos 
supply the driftwood, we crossed the line with 
proper ceremony. After a week there was only 
the steward’s missing tooth to remind us of Jack’s 
carnival. In my certificate Father Neptune 
appointed me “‘ Official Inspector of Sea Birds,” 
which was an honour I never dared dream of, and 
I strove conscientiously to discharge in full the 
responsibilities of my post. 


XIII 
CELEBES 


E had orders to put in at Macassar on the 

south-west shore of Celebes. That was a 
prospect for a landsman to conjure with. Although 
Celebes is larger in area than Java, it had made no 
tangible impression upon my consciousness until 
the skipper had told me where his ship was going. 
Like all good New Englanders, I knew “ antima- 
cassars,’’ which were the doilies once pinned to the 
backs of covered New England chairs to prevent 
Macassar oil from staining them. Macassar_ hair 
oil is still advertized in the London newspapers. 
But Macassar was otherwise only a name of 
nebulous invitation to exotic pleasures. The pilot 
book in the chartroom was austere but precise : 
‘“‘Macassar,” it said bluntly, ‘“‘ capital of the 
government of Celebes. An important trading 
centre and the distributing port for the products of 
Celebes and the Moluccas (27,000 pop.). Exports : 
gums, spices, rattans, pearl shell, teak, coffee, hides, 
copra. There are no tugs.” ‘Those were the facts, 
and that is why freight ships ply up and down the 
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It is well to be specific about Celebes. Although 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, and New Guinea are 
variously well known, Celebes is not a travel-worn 
island. Even to-day parts of it are a trackless 
jungle that remains unexplored, for inland com- 
munication is not extensive, and some of the 
mountain tribes are impervious to the white man’s 
pious order of civilization. In the interior the 
visiting representatives of the Dutch government 
“just pave the way for civilization,’ as one 
authority expresses it. The Portuguese first dis- 
covered Celebes in 1512, when they were develop- 
ing the spice trade of the Moluccas. Believing it 
to be a group of islands, they gave it a plural name. 
The Dutch first settled in Macassar in 1607. 
Eleven years later the settlers were massacred by 
the warlike natives. It was not until 1667 that the 
Dutch overthrew the local sultan’s power and 
established themselves in that quarter. Even then 
the settlement was not secure, for the Macassars and 
the Bugis are proud, passionate, and vindictive 
people with a strain of cruelty in their blood, and it 
is not many years since they abandoned the practice 
of sending back to the Dutch a random arm or leg 
or ear as an expression of public opinion about 
Dutch officials. Yet Celebes is an area of 69,225 
square miles in comparison with the 50,970 square 
miles of Java, and its population is estimated at 
3,450,000. It is astonishingly fertile ; even the 
sheer precipices among the volcanic mountains are 
heavy with tropical growth that spreads across the 
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whole face of the landscape. The Celebes palms 
are the fan leaf, rattan, and sago. ‘The trees 
include the bamboo, breadfruit, tamarind, and coco- 
nut. It exports huge quantities of coffee, rubber, 
kapok, and nutmegs. Macassar has a population 
of 53,699, the pilot book to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It includes 2796 Europeans and 
Eurasians, 9371 Asiatics—largely Chinese and 
Arabs—and 41,532 native Malays. According to 
that heroic and prodigious traveller, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, who visited Celebes in 1856, saw every- 
thing, and appreciated it with the fine detachment 
of a great explorer, this large island in the Dutch 
East Indies empire is rich in scenery, flora, fauna, 
precious metals, and tribal life. ‘These are things 
that I have gathered, not in Celebes, but in the 
library stacks of New York. For as the result of 
one fleeting visit to the languid and self-contained 
little city of Macassar, Celebes has left me bristling 
with curiosity. The ultimate truth of Celebes is 
still to be published. Although the world may 
want parts of Celebes to stuff into cushions or 
to make into wicker chairs or to slick down unruly 
hair the fact remains that Celebes does not need 
the world. Nature has made it self-sufficient. 
Excepting for the trade enterprise of the white men, 
it could do without the greedy, belligerent, shack- 
ling complexity of the modern world. Celebes 
mothers her native children better than America 
mothers hers. The ingenuous smile of a 
Malay youngster in a sun-baked street of 
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Macassar is a rebuke to a dazed traveller from 
America. 

Steamers approaching Macassar from the north 
must sail sixteen miles south of that city and then 
turn back in the opposite direction inside the coral 
barrier. It is the sort of harbour entrance that keeps 
the skipper vigilant on the bridge, for the channel 
isnarrow. It you are only a supernumerary watch- 
man with a roving assignment you may have 
difficulty in deciding where to take up your post. 
If you stand on the fo’c’sle head in the deadly rays 
of the sun you will be melted in your tracks ; 
everything malleable in the human system will soon 
be boiling in the steel deck frying pan. If, on the 
other hand, you hide under the white awnings on 
the boat deck you may overlook some of the initial 
beauties of Macassar. On the whole, that would be 
the greater of the two evils. Macassar is a beautiful 
city. After four days on wide, glassy, shipless 
waters, the coral islands on the port bow were our 
first landfall. With their palm tops they looked 
like verdant ships swimming on the high, luminous 
surface of the sea. It was a morning in which 
the common light of day gave the world the fresh 
brilliance of the dawn of creation. You could have 
sworn that the world had never been used. Light 
flooded down from heavens that were still over- 
flowing with it. Light sprang up from the sea, 
and it was all new light, young and eager and 
innocent. ‘The clouds had not sprinkled it with 
vapour ; the land had not smirched it with dust. 
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Bathed in it, the coral islands had the clean vitality 
of an inspiration. God had just thought of the 
world, and had just made it, and was still exultant 
over what He had done, and He could not find 
light enough to admire His handiwork. 

I could not blame Him for His enthusiasm. 
After rounding the beacon at Po Dajang Dajangan 
we entered the lucid waters of the inside channel 
where the fishing boats, with their smartly slung 
rectangular sails, were breathlessly floating. The 
shore line was heavy and sweet with palm groves. 
To the west the bluish-green mountains rose four 
thousand feet into the glistening clouds. Our six 
thousand tons of machine shop and storage ware- 
house were obviously gliding into a microcosm that 
was too languorous to be impressed. Celebes 
could afford to be bored with us. We were only a 
common carrier, appointed to bring away some of 
the abundance she could waste on the Western 
world. As we came slowly up towards the town, 
the native huts on yellow stilts began to appear in 
the soft shadows. A fleet of native prahus, with high 
poops of ancient design and twin rudders and heed- 
less masts, was moored off a quay where Malays 
were idly watching our entrance. ‘The squat 
cupola of a Dutch church reached into the shim- 
mering glare of the sun above the trees. Then we 
drew abreast of the Dutch village with its red roofs 
and the whitewashed walls of the stolid warehouses. 

It was keenly inviting. Even the silver oval of 
the Socony plant, shining amid its own grove of 
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coconuts, drew grace and beauty from the sur- 
roundings. In the little basin beyond the quay the 
ship laboriously turned round and set in toward her 
dock. Now the throng of cargo workers who had 
been loitering in the shade began to appear as 
individuals. ‘They were laughing as though the 
ship were the biggest joke of the day. What a 
bizarre company they were! It was a Sunday 
morning; they looked like a holiday throng, with 
their extravagantly patterned sarongs, skirted about 
their legs and dashingly folded at their waists, their 
white singlets and their oval velvet caps worn at a 
festive angle. There was nothing of the dour 
discipline of trade in that Sunday assembly. The 
three wide, portly figures in white, standing 
together near the motor cars, we could recognize as 
Dutch merchants: they had that air of possession. 
No doubt they knew what the commercial world 
expected. As soon as the gangway was lowered, 
they came gravely aboard and with a hearty 
“good morning” climbed up to the captain’s 
cabin. A fat and venerable barefooted Malay 
merchant, wearing a red-and-green sarong, came 
aboard with an expressionless boy who was carrying 
a stock of silver jewellery ina box. There was also 
a rufhan Malay, wearing a white turban, who was 
carrying a white macaw that screeched with rage 
and angrily pecked at his chain. The merchants’ 
ambition was short lived. As soon as they were on 
board they lost interest in trade, leaned on the rail, 
and gazed meditatively at the coolies on the quay. 
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At a signal shouted in Dutch from the boat deck 
the sullen German foreman came to life. He 
roared something in Malay. ‘The coolies stopped 
laughing, got up soberly, climbed gracefully up 
the gangway, and grouped themselves around the 
hatchways. They rolled up their sarongs and 
stowed them on the deckhouses. Now trade was 
in control. The German foreman came smoulder- 
ing on deck with a stick in his hand. He knew how 
to serve his master. He smacked a coolie on the 
buttocks as though he were smacking a pony ; 
like a pony the Malay started nervously and 
jumped into his place. ‘The heat was weakening ; 
the air was white with flame. But presently the 
hatch covers were off and the derrick booms were 
swung outward, and supple brown figures, bare to 
the waist and bare at the feet, were trotting nimbly 
out of the warehouse with enormous bundles of 
rattans on their shoulders. 

Dutch good-humour was roaring out of the 
captain’s cabin. I went up there, a little apologetic 
about troubling business men, but I was greeted 
with a jovial welcome, pushed into a chair, and 
handed a cooling drink. There was a good cargo 
on the quay. Macassar looked tranquil and 
detached. But 15,000 miles away in America the 
dollar was dropping. Being uncertain of the future, 
American merchants were stocking up, and 
Macassar had heard the bountiful news by cable. 
Celebes might look like the Garden of Eden ; 
nevertheless, she was selling, and she had a thousand 
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tons of rattans, gums, logs, hides, kapok, and coffee 
to ship to American ports. Since America was in a 
hurry, the coolies had till sundown to load our 
ship ; the mates and electricians were all activity ; 
the German foreman looked uglier moment by 
moment. 

I was eager to have a look at Macassar, but I 
needed about twenty guilders, and the bank was 
closed. Inasmuch as we were loading a cargo worth 
fifty thousand guilders I hesitated about mention- 
ing my poor needs. But that would be all right ; 
anything would be all right in Macassar, including 
cocktails and rice table at the club, a grand talk on 
the cool veranda, and royal good fellowship until 
the ship was ready to sail. I never felt so genial 
about merchandising in my life. So presently we 
were motoring down the clean streets in the 
luminous light of Macassar and drawing up to a 
redolent warehouse, full of strange shapes and 
strange aromas, and climbing up worn steps to a 
loft where Malay clerks in neatly tailored white 
suits were silently pecking at their ledgers or 
unobtrusively babbling strange sounds into the 
telephone. The loft tables were cluttered with 
spice samples and exotic woods and minerals, and 
the tall safe was bulging with silver coins. Export- 
ing looked to me like an enviable existence. I was 
ready to take off my jacket and begin as an office 
boy. I was almost ready to abandon the idea of 
seeing Macassar and lunch at the club with the 
exporters, merchants, and planters of the vicinity. 
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But, as politely as possible, 1 declined in the 
interests of travel. I wanted to see. Presently I 
found myself stowed inside a motor car driven by a 
Malay boy whose agile bare toes curled affection- 
ately over the pedals and whose head was swimming 
with directions which the agent had shouted at him 
imperiously in the native language. Never motor 
in Macassar. Walk. If you want to watch a 
jeweller carving intricate designs out of silver, if 
you want to gaze at the buoyant ornamentation of 
Chinese shrines, or visit the fish market, or barter 
with Sudanese bazaar merchants, or look curiously 
into all the open shops where unfamiliar goods are 
displayed in the dimness of savory interiors—walk. 
That gives you a chance also to brush shoulders 
with the natives who silently pad along the narrow 
streets, eyeing you with an interest that overcomes 
their shyness. Wilting as the heat was that Sunday, 
I might as well have walked. When I was bar- 
gaining with a Sudanese scoundrel for batiks, 
about twenty old and young Malays crowded 
around the bazaar and blocked the entrance. 
There were sleek youths in red trousers and velvet 
caps. [here was a wrinkled old man with two 
astonished children. There were brown belles 
who in some mysterious fashion had folded one 
strip of wildly figured cloth so that it served as 
skirt and blouse and concluded by becoming a 
sunbonnet. The little boy who was not naked was 
wearing a military campaign hat with the word 
‘““cowxsoy”’ printed upside down on the band. 
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As the crowd collected, darkening the booth and 
listening intently to the bargaining, I became for a 
moment apprehensive about them. Perhaps they 
were not so amiable as they appeared to be. And 
so I walked boldly up to them and stood close to 
them and peered earnestly into their faces one by 
one, just as they were looking at me. They were 
amazed at first. But then I saw that I had com- 
pletely misjudged them, for they began to laugh 
at this huge joke cracked by an unaccountable 
stranger, and some of them shuffled unwillingly 
away. All the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood 
now understood the joke, too. They came into the 
street to join in the general amusement, and now 
I knew that we were all friendly. Then the 
Sudanese scoundrel accepted half his price, which 
was probably twice too much, wrapped up the 
batiks in the Sunday magazine section of an old 
Los Angeles newspaper, and I climbed back into 
the car. The driver, who had been squatting on 
his heels during the bargaining, redistributed his 
toes over the pedals. 


Motoring in Macassar shows lack of proportion. 
Macassar is small. I was hardly settled in the car 
before I saw that we were back where we had begun. 
We passed the club, where the skipper and agent 
were sitting over cool drinks. We waved. The car 
turned down by the church green, rolled through 
a slatternly Chinese quarter, where groups of 
Celestials were dreaming of something quite 
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beyond the range of my imagination. The car 
turned several corners rapidly, passed through a 
deeply shaded street where Europeans lived, hur- 
ried by a native cemetery, and passed the club 
again. We waved. On we went, wriggling 
through alleys, down a native street and up to a 
Shell petrol station. Suddenly the engine died. 
The Malay boy choked it fiendishly, retarded the 
spark, and ground the self-starter until I expected 
the battery to expire. He lifted the hood and 
tapped the vacuum tank. A crowd of bewildered 
and laconic natives collected, staring at the engine 
and at me with an equal lack of emotion. Malays 
took hold of the machine and rolled it incompre- 
hensively back and forth. Suddenly the engine 
caught. Everyone laughed at this incredible joke, 
and within three minutes we were passing the club 
again. I took the hint, paid off my driver, and 
joined the skipper and the agent on the veranda. 
They saluted the collapse of my folly by ordering 
a round of “ Million Dollar Cocktails.” It was 
cool under the ancient shade trees and on the high- 
vaulted veranda, and the cocktail was the answer 
to a gentleman’s prayer. ‘The agent threw himself 
heartily into a campaign to discourage further 
explorations in the heat of the day. Lunch would 
soon be ready in the dining-room. More cocktails 
appeared. ‘The agent’s No. 1 man arrived with his 
jolly German wife, whose eyes were sparkling with 
pleasure. ‘The talk became loud and merry. No 
protests were heard when a “limited rice table” 
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was proposed, and thus I was introduced to that 
gormand’s feast of rice, fish, meat, condiments, 
vegetables, spices, sauces, and relishes served by 
ten waiters ina line. ‘There were Rhine wines and 
cool, thick coffee. Expansive toasts were drunk 
to the skipper, the ship, and the guests, and it was 
perfectly clear that everything was for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, just south of the 
equator. About this time word came that a further 
consignment of cargo would hold us in Macassar 
~ until evening. Pinioning the skipper in the front 
seat where he could not escape without our consent, 
we took another motor car and the German lady 
soon had us off the paved roads on to dirt paths that 
followed the shore, through bamboo thickets and 
over a frail arched bridge to a Chinese villa at the 
seashore. Chinese ladies nodded ceremoniously ; 
we bowed with as much grace as Occidentals can 
summon upon such revealing occasions. Know- 
ing little of German and nothing of Dutch, I did 
not understand why the German lady had brought 
us to this magnificent, slumbering estate. We 
crossed a soft lawn to a Chinese tomb in grey, blue, 
and gold that took our breath away. ‘The tomb of 
General Thoeng Tiong Pie, who died in 1918, 
stood at the head of a flourishing clipped garden. 
Protruding from a bank of brown earth, it was a 
minutely cut circular vault with hundreds of tiny 
carved figures. Before the tomb stood two stone 
lions, each holding in his grinning jaw a loose 
round stone. In the formal pool stood a miniature 
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pagoda, several terraces high, on which innumer- 
able small figures had been delicately chisled as 
integral parts of the original stone block. There 
was no feeling of death about this tomb that looked 
down the green slope to the bay. Under the arch 
hung a photograph of General Thoeng Tiong Pie, 
a gross, fat Chinese, wearing a cadet’s cap and 
looking unaware of anything except his own 
importance. Was he hero, merchant, smuggler, or 
pirate? Even in New York, where someone knows 
everything, I have not succeeded in identifying him. 
Why were his bones preserved with such extrava- 
gant splendour in a casual corner of the world? 
Who were the artists who created such regal beauty 
out of stone in this lonely grove? Must one part of 
Macassar be set aside forever to commemorate a 
dead Celestial? Will the dead never let us go? 
Must their vanity always pursue us to the end of 
the globe ? 

For another hour or two we rolled through the 
luxuriant countryside—through the midst of 
watery rice fields, through rows of native huts 
where the old men were sitting on bamboo benches 
as though time could last forever. Wherever we 
stopped, Malays appeared out of the woods and 
smiled at us. Along the road lively brown boys 
shouted the Malay equivalent for “hello” as we 
swept by. After a time we found ourselves jogging 
slowly down a cart path to a bare Mohammedan 
mosque. Here there were no Chinese splendours. 
The high, triangular vaults of the mosque were 
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ascetically bare. The graves outside were dank 
with death. Even the gold-emblazoned head- and 
foot-boards were rotting. ‘The workmanship on 
the graves of the Rajah’s wives and concubines was 
not fine, but the carved designs of leaves and 
stamens of tropical foliage were indigenous. For 
the dead they were quite good enough. The grave- 
yard around this sylvan mosque did not challenge 
the living. It was the refuse heap ; nothing buried 
there would be wanted again. 


By six o’clock the sun had set as though it were 
ina hurry to turn up in Europe and North America. 
We raced back to Macassar and sat on the tiled 
veranda of the agent’s residence, listening to a 
Malay band thumping and shrilling from the soccer 
field, where a game had just been finished. Life 
seemed deeply satisfying in that garden quarter. 
The air was heavy with the odours of growing, and 
the sounds were strange and undated. But the 
time had come to get back to the Cingalese Prince, 
and so the agent drove us through the black streets. 
The Sunday evening service was in session at the 
Dutch church. The enormous windows were 
open, letting in a stir of air and letting out a raw, 
truculent sound of religion. ‘Two or three squares 
farther on an itinerant carnival from Manila was 
lighting the neighbourhood with incandescent 
gaiety. Ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, and 
calliopes were whirling and blaring amid a fantastic 
garlanding of electric lights. As we rode by we 
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could see the excited faces of the Malays shining in 
the light bath of the carnival, and we could hear 
the shrieks of the children. Life seemed good to 
them also in the moist heat of the Celebes night. 

The cargo was still being worked. In the genial 
glare of the floodlights the tireless and slender little 
coolies were still briskly trotting out of the ware- 
house to the edge of the quay, carrying on their 
shoulders those enormous bundles of twenty-five- 
foot rattans that clattered and swished like jungle 
bush. But the stevedore and the foreman had 
bellowed themselves hoarse in the interests of 
America. They behaved like men who felt im- 
posed upon. Some ethnologist once gravely 
remarked: ‘The Malay, whose real home is 
Sumatra, is the product of a marine-equatorical 
environment, in which sustained effort is always 
peculiarly difficult, rarely necessary, and often 
unwise.” It was surprising to me that without 
mechanical equipment the Dutch had managed to 
load a thousand tons of cargo in twelve hours 
without stirring up a revolution. Macassar was not 
born to toil. But the boss stevedore behaved as 
though the entire Malay race had been created to 
corrupt his business ambition. 

‘© How much do the Malay boys get ?”” I inquired 
with a bogus tone of sympathy. 

‘ Sixty-five cents in Dutch money,” he brusquely 
answered, ‘and it’s more than they’re worth. 
It’s more than the government pays for native 
labour—a good deal. ‘They’ve been giving us a 
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lot of trouble lately, but we’ve got a strong govern- 
ment in Holland now, and that’ll fix them. The 
government sends all the communists and trouble 
makers to New Guinea, where they can’t do any 
harm. We'll soon have them behaving again. 
Life’s too easy for them. ‘Take a coolie like this 
one. He can live on ten centsaday. All he needs 
is a little rice and some vegetables and perhaps 
some fish. If we didn’t drive them they wouldn’t 
care if they didn’t do any work all day. Suppose 
we paid them a guilder? What good would that 
do? They would spend it. They would go 
somewhere and have a good time. Then we would 
have to hunt them and chase them all through the 
jungle to make them come back to work. You 
can’t be easy on fellows like these. They don’t 
know what work is. They don’t even pay their 
taxes unless we make them.” I was relieved to 
know that a strong Parliament in a stern country 
thousands of miles away had their destinies so 
carefully under control. 

‘““Where are the rattans going?”’ I asked for 
want of a less troublesome topic. 

‘* Boston.” 

“Who is buying them ?”’ 

“The Heywood Wakefield Co.”’ 


Keep going when you are on one of the world 
courses. If you don’t, a neighbouring townsman 
will be treading on your heels. For it so happened 
that, thirty years ago, when I was a harebrained boy 
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in a dreary summer school I was taught how to cane 
chairs and I performed on the stricken neighbour- 
hood chairs at a penny a hole. When the first 
bundle of cane was exhausted I pedalled my bicycle 
five miles over country roads to the next town, 
where strangers lived, and timidly inquired the 
way to the Heywood Wakefield plant, where cane 
could be had. It was a rattan furniture factory ; 
the whir and scream of the machinery and belts 
frightened me considerably. Take my word for it, 
that was an experience! I was not accustomed to 
machinery. ‘The men in the highly varnished 
office hardly looked up from their ledgers when I 
came in, and tortured me with instructions I was 
too. hysterical to understand. ‘They made it an 
ordeal amid the acrid smell of their rattans. I still 
remember it as a black cloud of horror. When I 
got the cane I rode home with it dangling on the 
handle bars and caned chairs until it was gone, and 
no amount of parental reasoning could drive me 
back to that factory again. I was out of the chair- 
caning business for good, no doubt to the relief of 
the neighbourhood, and I turned my mind to 
higher things. Yet here it was May, thirty years 
later, in the juicy heat of the Celebes evening, and 
it was not spring but autumn on this side of the 
equator, and while Dutchmen roared truculent 
gutturals to Malay boys I was brushing against the 
chair-caning business again. And I was not cer- 
tain that the rattan furniture business on this side 
of the world was much more idyllic. The echo of 
M 
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that factory rumble could be heard distinctly in 
Macassar. 

By the time the hatch covers were on, the bosses 
were purple with rage. Although the Malays had 
yielded up a day’s work they had not lost the light 
heart of their race. They wrapped their sarongs 
neatly at the waist again. Just before they were 
ordered off the fore deck the skipper blew several 
bloodthirsty shrieks on the siren to summon the 
lagging pilot. Even in New York harbour the 
siren makes an absurdly impertinent sound. In 
Macassar, believe me, it sounded fatuous. It 
struck the Malays as comic. They snickered among 
themselves as becomes a subject people. One bold 
spirit among them had the temerity to mock the 
siren. His companions laughed in admiration of 
his courage. It was too good a joke to resist. 
As they clattered down the gangway they all 
shrieked like sirens and giggled like schoolgirls, 
and triumphed over the industrial civilization of 
the entire Western world. Having done an honest 
day’s work, the German foreman stolidly rode 
home on a bicycle to his native wife. 


XIV 
“COLOURED CLOTHES, AS RED AND GREEN” 


HE ship steamed out into the Java Sea for 

Surabaya. That was a tranquil stretch of 
water, full of tide rips from shallows, drifting 
coconuts and bamboos, and an occasional water- 
snake wriggling on the surface. There were terns 
sitting blandly on bits of driftwood. Six brown 
boobies with gleaming white bills were the first 
ocean birds I had been able to identify since the 
albatrosses left us one day east of Yokohama. The 
temperature ranged between 85° and go°. The 
life was burned out of the wisps of air that trickled 
over the bridge. We steamed west and then 
south-west for the first port in Java. 

Eager to receive the first intelligence of Java, I 
had been reading, under the benign awnings of 
the boat deck, the log of Drake’s circumnavigation. 
In 1579 he had sailed this way, finding in Java 
‘“‘oreat courtesy and honourable entertainment.” 
The natives, Drake’s scribe discovered, ‘‘ are won- 
derfully delighted in coloured clothes, as red 
and green; their upper parts of their bodies are 
naked, save their heads, whereupon they wear a- 
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Turkish roll as do the Maluccians: from the 
middle downward they wear a pintado of silk, 
trailing upon the ground, in colour as best they 
like?’ 

Apparently there have been some changes in the 
east of Java and at the south end of Madura Strait. 
Surabaya is the chief city in that vicinity, with a 
population of 300,000. With its long line of metal 
godowns, where rubber is stored, its enormous 
molasses storage tanks, with the modern Dutch 
liners from Holland, and the beautiful white 
steamers from Batavia, it looks, as you come up to 
it in the early morning, like a Western metropolis. 
Steamers engaged in trade will find that the Dutch 
have obligingly prepared a place for them. But 
perhaps these are only trifling changes. When a 
half-caste inspector stepped aboard from his snowy 
launch to examine my passport I remembered 
Drake’s experience. The “great courtesy and 
honourable entertainment’ of the sixteenth cen- 
tury still endured. The inspector found the pass- 
port a splendid document. He relished the broad 
joke of the burlesque passport I carried from the 
Free State of Hoboken, a fabulous independency, 
and he stamped it with his official seal. When a host 
of Javanese boys came aboard at the quay I saw that 
they had covered their nakedness with machine- 
knit shirts and that they wore velvet caps instead 
of turbans, but they still “‘ delighted in coloured 
clothes, as red and green,” and wore “‘ from the 
middle downward” a pintado of cotton in the 
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colour they best liked. The pony-cart driver 
behind the godown was still binding his head 
in “a Turkish roll.” There is nothing like 
consulting authorities when you are away from 
home. 


The agent had a job for us. At a little port in 
the southern tip of Sumatra he had contracted for a 
shipment of palm oil, newly squeezed out of the 
plantations, and it was necessary to scrub the 
remaining bilge tanks spotlessly clean. Surabaya 
was the place for that sanitizing operation. One 
hundred and twenty Javanese labourers, naked but 
for cotton drawers, went to work on the tanks in 
shifts. "There was rubber to load, a few odds and 
ends of cargo to be stored in convenient places. 
But cleaning the tanks was the principal job, and 
with a muttering of despair the citizens of the ship 
prepared for three days of sweltering in Surabaya. 
For my part, it might have been worse. Sura- 
baya is an enchanting city—green with a vividness 
that fills the heart with ecstasy, laid out with a 
generous spaciousness that lets the air circulate 
freely and leaves the imagination unfettered. To 
the Europeans it may be no idyllic refuge. They 
looked sober enough on the hotel veranda and in 
the shaded street café. I never heard a European 
laugh during my brief sojourn there. As they sat 
over their drinks or at table they seemed to have 
come together, not like friends well met, but like 
acquaintances thrown together by force of cir- 
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cumstances. Their talk was merely an interruption 
of silence. At all the meeting places of the 
Europeans there was the hush of a community 
that had exhausted its last topic and had abandoned 
hope that something might turn up. 

The Dutch men of affairs, all oval, looked as 
much alike as peas in a pod. Seated uniformly on 
the left side of the rear seat of their open cars, 
dressed uniformly in white suits, white sun helmets 
and wearing black bone-rimmed sun glasses they 
rolled by in the mornings and afternoons with an 
expression of uniform phlegm. Perhaps it was the 
price of rubber. Perhaps it was the lack of ideas 
or the uniform dullness of the American talking 
pictures sent out there to drug them into 
insensibility. It was hard to believe that white men 
could live in the shade of such heroic trees and in 
the glory of such brilliant flowers without feeling 
that God had set them apart for abundance. Yes, 
they knew it. Their children were the tokens of 
their great fortune. For, among the beauties 
of Surabaya, it would be brutish not to include. 
the plump, flaxen-haired, tidy little Dutch children 
who play on the green toward evening in the care 
of Javanese nurses. If the Dutchmen looked stolid 
and morose their children belied them. If you 
want the truth of a man’s character make the 
acquaintance of his children. 

How much Surabaya pleases the Europeans I 
cannot report, never having spoken to one during 
my three-day visit. But I know that it delights the 
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Javanese, and I know that the Chinese are settled 
there. That much I observed at first hand. The 
heat was too wilting for excursions on foot, but my 
shipmates and I walked until we were limp. We 
were swamped by goods in the Chinese quarter. 
Drays full of goods filled the narrow streets to the 
bursting point. We had to look lively to keep 
from being bowled over. Goods from China, 
Java, and the West strained the counters of the 
street bazaars, where the merchant and his rascally 
boy were too busy to wait on a customer without 
delay, and old American newspapers were used to 
wrap up the purchases. Having a genius for being 
Chinese, they had contrived to make their quarter 
intolerably crowded, nervous and complex; the 
smells from their laundries and food shops were 
rank, and their streets were sloppy. They were 
Chinese. For a thousand years the Chinese have 
_traded in Java. ‘Their merchandising habits are a 
thousand years old. 

But it seemed to me that the Javanese had kept 
the town in their possession by retaining the 
buoyancy of their spirit. In spite of the pressure of 
commerce and industry they still managed to 
introduce a note of gaiety and colour into whatever 
they were doing—bizarre turbans, primitive 
jewellery, coloured designs painted on the lumber- 
ing ox carts, jingling bangles suspended from the 
harness of the ponies, coloured figures daubed on 
the bows of the heavy lighters they dragged up- 
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when we were in the neighbourhood, they were 
easy laughers. Our horror over the ugly red 
stains the betel nuts left on their mouths seemed to 
them unbearably funny. They took the nuts and 
leaves out of their mouths to show us the whole 
process of betel-nut chewing—delighted by our 
innocent amazement. When we were floundering 
around a pungent native market in search of limes, 
using our eyes to compensate for ignorance of the 
language and bargaining on our fingers, the 
Javanese grew weak with laughter. It was the 
friendliest sort of reception. ‘The Javanese dis- 
position is the transmutation of a soothing 
climate. 

There was so much rude art about everything 
they did that I began wondering about the native 
drama. American moving pictures were easier 
to find than an honest citizen, and a European 
orchestra played good music in a street café in the 
centre of the town. But when I raised the topic of 
native drama over the rim of a Singapore gin sling 
I was led to believe that I was talking unmanly 
nonsense. In fact, if it had not been for an ex- 
patriate Cingalese with bright eyes and an active 
mind I might never have ferreted out the Javanese 
drama at Surabaya. He knew where it could be 
found ; furthermore, nothing would delight him 
more than going there with me. The Cingalese 
are a charming people. 

After dinner we set out from the docks in an open 
car, pursuing the Southern Cross through long, 
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dark lines of Australian pines and poinsettias, and 
so on to the Chinese quarter, where every open 
bazaar burdened the evening with ancient odours 
and the macaroni vendor strolled long the street 
tapping his resonant stick. For if your heart is set 
on seeing the Javanese drama you must thread the 
Chinese quarter. “‘ The Javanese are lazy,” our 
Cingalese said with some pride. ‘‘ Always some- 
one must force them.” And the Tivoli Theatre on 
the Bongkaran, where the melancholy affairs of 
Dyoko Sengoro were to be heard, was owned by a rich 
Chinaman who operated two sugar plantations by 
day. Having amassed a fortune of good gold 
guilders, T.T. Lauw was devoting his evening; to 
modernizing the native drama with plays that gave 
off sound moral advice. From Djocja, to the west, 
he had imported a troupe of Javanese dancers and 
players under the personal management of Oei Tan 
Khing, a Chinese actor who spoke Malay with 
gusto. Pushing aside the batik hanging that 
masked the entrance without excluding the air, we 
confronted the sad history of a harassed King of 
Bali. There were sixty or seventy playgoers in 
the house; threequarters of them were portly 
Chinese. 

After all, modernism is comparative. What is 
new to-day depends upon what yesterday was old. 
And to a Gotham theatregoer the drama in the 
Bongkaran had the formlessness of a thing that was 
neither ancient nor modern. ‘The gaudily painted 
canvas sets with literal pictures, which were 
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modernism to Mr. Lauw, were the antimacassar 
theatre to us. The author of the play, The Poo 
Gick by name, who was also Chinese, swore that 
he had rigidly modernised the story of Dyoko 
Sengoro for to-night’s Surabaya premiere, and that 
the etoprak, with which the performance opened, 
was a strictly modern dance. At the far end of 
the orchestra there were also two or three Western 
musical instruments. But the game/ang is some- 
thing that brooks no interference. When a band 
raises the whining voices of native music to the 
elusive tempo of native drums, the elegant violin 
and the gentlemanly flute sound like street mendi- 
cants; and although a Westerner may not find 
Javanese music pleasing, he knows when the flute 
and violin are hopelessly outnumbered. Nor was 
the ketoprak breathlessly modern. It was danced 
by three files of three supple Javanese maidens who 
swayed almost imperceptibly and moved their 
hands at the wrists and gave their heads a snake-like 
neck motion. No doubt it derives from ancient 
dances that have a highly lacquered style and are 
exaltedly impersonal. As for the drama which 
had been compressed into a story that would take 
two nights for the telling, it included one vivid 
pantomime of a furious combat between the 
belligerent ministers of two opposing kingdoms. 
That was an excellent formalized dance, after the 
style of the classical Japanese theatre. ‘Those of us 
who were seeing Javanese drama for the first time 
had the impression that the conventionalized 
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pantomime displayed the actors to their best 
advantage. 

Otherwise Djoko Sengoro was the artless chronicle 
of an aged king who was sending his No. 1 man 
into Bali in search of the wandering prince. Or, at 
any rate, so the producers told me. All we could 
see were the King and Queen, sitting in wooden 
arm-chairs, surrounded by a circle of ministers and 
concubines who were squatting Malay fashion 
on the floor. There were endless speeches without 
gestures or expression. ‘There were long, doleful 
passages when the orchestra came out of its stupor 
and the King sang to his ministers in a wailing 
voice. In one scene there was a nurse played by a 
female impersonator who had made up his face 
with a full circle of white grease paint. Although 
he took no active part in the story and sat quietly 
at the King’s feet, he was obviously the comic 
relief, and the audience stirred with mirth. With 
so many concubines assembled in a sullen row it 
was easy to understand why the Queen looked cross 
and the King seemed enervated. Throughout the 
evening there was nothing to see in the Western 
sense except the perfectly synchronized panto- 
mime. For dancing is the heart of Oriental 
drama. 

Towards eleven o’clock we began to suspect that 
Djoko Sengoro, for all his virtue, was not the gayest 
sort of companion, We went out into the street, 
where the bazaars were closed, but the smells of 
Oriental humanity were still heavy and deep. 
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Perhaps the Dutch are right : Surabaya is too hot 
and too delightful for excursions into formalized 
art. Only restless visitors would think of spending 
the evening indoors when the air over the harbour 
is so cooling and still. 


XV 
KAPOK AND PEPPER 


HE scrubbing of the tanks was not finished. 
Everyone on board ship was impatient and 
short-tempered ; the Dutch foreman was weary 
and spattered with slime from sun helmet to shoes, 
but the insurance inspector would not sign a clear- 
ance certificate. At every shift the little brown 
men swarmed up the hatchway ladders in their bare 
feet, covered with sweat and grime and as gentle 
as lambs. You would hardly know that they were 
about unless the third mate shouted at them 
peevishly or the foreman started bellowing orders. 
Finally the skipper came to the end of his patience. 
He decided to sail, certificate or no certificate, and 
to take with him a skeleton gang of coolies to 
finish the cleaning at sea. The coolies assembled 
their pots and provisions for cooking, the papers 
were signed, and at four o’clock on the third 
afternoon we turned up the coast for Semarang, two 
hundred miles to the west, for a consignment of 
kapok. 
Alas, I was no judge of anything. I was unfit to 
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I was always delighted when the gangway was 
lowered to a quay, and delighted when the gang- 
way was hoisted and we got under way again. 
As we glided through Madura Strait in shallow 
water laden with ochre sediment, a light shower 
trailed across the verdant shore, washing the yellow 
steam from the atmosphere, and the shimmer of 
nature seemed rapturously beautiful to me. 
Through these languorous waters and this cloying 
heat and along this same fertile coast the Portu- 
guese and Spanish explorers must have sailed, 
storing up identical impressions of bountiful and 
vivid nature. Sailing up the coast, under the 
protection of the Southern Cross, was like an 
interlude in life and motion. The night air was 
yielding. It was tender with compassion. Nature 
had decided to bless the human race with under- 
standing and pity. Except for the rhythmic 
coughing in the funnel the ship floated silently 
through the blackness. A white coasting steamer 
had left Surabaya ahead of us and was on the same 
course. Over our starboard bow her lights hung 
like brilliant jewels in the night. She was the only 
sign of motion in this unfathomable, unctuous 
evening. It was like a narcotic. We were un- 
aware of each other—aware only of the ineffable 
pleasures of relaxed existence. When the appren- 
tice came up with the mate’s cocoa towards mid- 
night he stopped to talk. But we had little to say. 
The sensuousness of a tropic night made ideas 
difficult to remember. So we leaned on the rail, 
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glad of each other’s company, until eight bells 
broke the spell with brazen clamour. 


Like most places in Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, 
Semarang is hedged about with shallows, for it is 
believed that at one time these islands were part of 
the great continent of Asia. Most harbours for 
deep-water vessels have to be dredged. When we 
arrived at Semarang next morning, we accordingly 
anchored 24 miles offshore in the roadstead. From 
that distance, soon after sunrise, Semarang looked 
inviting. The white-shafted lighthouse behind the 
breakwater and the little collection of godowns 
appeared to be floating on the yellowish water. 
Behind them Semarang rose in deep green hills to 
the shoulders of volcanoes where cloud banners 
were forming and dissolving. We were not alone 
in the muddy roadstead. A Japanese freighter was 
a mile away. One of the beautiful white coasting 
steamers, which had docked close to us in Surabaya, 
was already at anchor; and presently a dirty 
Portuguese steamer, which we had passed in the 
night, steamed in out of the ball of the sun and 
dropped anchor. Semarang was already awake. 
Three native bumboats were coming off to us— 
slender little craft, driven by triangular sails raised 
in the bow. They were a long time approaching. 
When they arrived, the boatmen unstepped the 
masts, rolled up the sails, and paddled alongside. 
In the bottom of the boat they carried a few 
bunches of papayas and snubby bananas. Being 
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now in home waters, our Malay sailors were the 
masters of those petty trading events. Leaning 
over the bulwarks they bargained in strange patois, 
which apparently was full of humour, for they 
were all teeth and smiles. When a bargain was 
struck the boatman picked up a fifteen-foot bamboo 
pole with a cup-shaped grass basket at one end. 
Putting the bananas in the basket, he raised it to 
his customer, who exchanged a few coppers for 
the fruit. But trade was listless. After one or two 
purchases had been made, the boatmen baited a 
few hooks and made themselves comfortable for a 
long session of fishing. 

The agent, an Englishman, arrived for breakfast. 
He looked very healthy and fresh in his linen suit 
and striped blue shirt, and he had the New York 
stock prices for the day in his pocket. He was well 
informed. Since Semarang was thirteen hours 
earlier in time than New York, he received the 
closing prices of the day long before breakfast in the 
morning. It seemed like some form of commercial 
incantation. Receiving the result of the day’s 
business in New York before the beginning of the 
day’s business in Semarang gave him such a practical 
advantage that I could not understand why every- 
one in the New York Stock Exchange did not move 
to Semarang. They could at least save time. 

Breakfast was pleasant, especially when it was 
seasoned with such prompt and significant news 
from home. What the agent read out of the cable 
bulletin as we lay at anchor close to Java was the 
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first indication I had that America was undergoing 
a change of heart. The American enthusiasm that 
had long been torpid was welling up underneath 
the figures he quoted. And so a Britisher in Java 
told an American what was happening at home. 

He also urged me to visit Borobudor, but this 
proposal I received more tepidly. Borobudor is an 
ancient Buddhist shrine near Djocja, a relic of the 
days before the religion of Islam swamped the 
Malay country. In Surabaya I had narrowly 
escaped a project for packing me off for Borobudor 
by train. But from Semarang Borobudor lay only 
fifty miles away among the hills that rise behind 
the most perfect of the neighbouring volcanoes. If 
I went there I could at least have a glimpse of in- 
land country. I surrendered. Some things in this 
mortal world, like the Forum and the Pyramids, 
hang like a stone around the servile necks of each 
generation. ‘The world demands that before you die 
you pay that much tribute to the dead. They are 
the Meccas to which Christian travellers must go 
for their certificates of holiness. After breakfast I 
went ashore with the agent and the skipper to the 
customs quay, and thence by his motor car two or 
three miles across the lowlands to his office in the 
city. 

Upstairs in his airy building the electric fans were 
lazily stirring the heat for the Javanese and Chinese 
clerks who were scribbling there. Everyone in 
Semarang knows Borobudor. Although the driver 
under his gay turban could speak no English, he 
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drove me there as instinctively as a hearse driver 
finds the way to the cemetery ; and when he arrived 
there he stopped in the shade of some venerable 
trees and opened the door with the air of a man 
who had gone through the same motions many 
times before. And there, according to specifications, 
was Borobudor, after ten thousand years—a stone 
pyramid of seven minutely carved terraces acknow- 
ledging devotion to a religion that has long since 
vanished from this fresh, glorious mountain land. 
I made the rounds of the frescoed galleries labouri- 
ously, climbed from tier to tier and peered into 
many bell-shaped shrines, of which there are 
about four hundred, where statues of Buddha sat 
meditatively in the shade. It is an incredible monu- 
ment to art and religion, alive with observations of 
the human race. There are said to be three miles of 
bas-reliefs cut in stone. ‘‘ The amount of human 
labour and skill expended on the Great Pyramids 
sinks into insignificance when compared with that 
required to complete this sculptured hill-temple in 
the interior of Java,” says the thoughtful Alfred 
Russel Wallace. I felt a little boorish as I gazed off 
this meticulously chiselled hill canopy to the great 
jagged wall of the encircling volcanoes. Like most 
relics of antiquity the fact that Borobudor still 
stands is the most incredible thing about it. 
Ordinarily the dead buries the dead. 

But the living were very much in evidence. Java 
is one of the most densely populated parts of the 
world. Between Semarang and Borobudor thou- 
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sands of Javanese live in bamboo thickets. The 
earth was blessed with their grace and charm that 
lovely morning. The human race was as fine as 
nature, from whose loins it had sprung. The colours 
it had wrapped around its waist gave the roadsides 
and the wood lanes an idealized beauty. The 
rhythm of their walking had been learned from the 
nodding bamboos. ‘The human race had been 
ordained to praise God and worship Him for ever. 
It was obvious why some of these handmaids of the 
tropical Creator were on the road that morning. 
The supple maidens with grain bags on their heads 
were on the way to market. So, too, were the patter- 
ing coolies who carried two enormous covered cans 
on a bamboo pole over their shoulders. Four brown 
men were laboriously pushing an ox-cart full of 
green rice up a long, steep hill ; they were on busi- 
ness, too. But what of the groups of youths and 
maidens who were sauntering along the cool grass 
margins of the road, or the groups sitting behind 
baskets of food and fruit in the shade of patriarch 
trees ? Perhaps they loved the country ; perhaps no 
one had succeeded in teaching them how to live by 
nervous combat at the far end of the New York 
cable. The country was bursting with the tremulous 
joy of being alive. Go high in the mountains in the 
passes at an elevation of 6,000 feet, under the dead 
grey cones of the volcanoes, but still the landscape 
is fragrant with life. For this is the citadel of the 
rice terraces. No hill is too high and no bowl too 
deep for the infinite labour of terracing. Every- 
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where at the base of these volcanic pinnacles the 
earth is soft and black with fertility, and the water 
runs in tiny rivulets from terrace to terrace, as 
though it had been ordained by God to bless the 
vineyard of the world, and the white herons that 
stand in the paddy fields are inspired bits of land- 
scape gardening. Everywhere among the flowers 
and bamboos and coconuts, where gorgeous birds 
stab through the sunlight with gorgeous colours, the 
natives wander as though they were a part of it. In 
Holland at that moment the bureaucrats were 
fretting over Javanese finances. ‘The rubber trade 
was gradually bankrupting the treasury. But here 
in Java the natives were washing in rivers and 
reclining in the goodness of their Creator. It stands 
to reason that He is not the one who has turned the 
Western world into a jail yard. 

Late that afternoon we weighed anchor and 
turned our bows farther along the coast for Pama- 
nukan, where four hundred and fifty tons of rubber 
and tapioca flour lay waiting for a ship to North 
America. Pamanukan had made no clear impression 
on the pilot book. Being a responsible volume, the 
pilot book warned navigators against the terrors of 
Pamanukan rock, and it conceded that Pamanukan 
products might be lightered down the Tanjong 
Bobos. But it had no further intelligence of Pama- 
nukan. ‘The Mercator’s chart posted by the 
serving pantry would have been innocent of Pama- 
nukan if the second mate had not slyly printed 
the name in. ‘The big chart used on the bridge, 
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however, showed Pamanukan Point heavily sur- 
rounded with shoal water. Six miles up a thread- 
like river several dots acknowledged a village by 
that name. In some inscrutable fashion Pamanukan 
had indicated to the Cingalese Prince that she was 
willing. Soon after sunrise the next day the skipper 
picked up a buoy moored three miles off a small 
thatched hut and dropped anchor in the molten 
kettle of a tropical morning. He had been right so 
consistently that the weight of opinion still lay in 
his favour. But except for the buoy and the native 
hut there was no evidence that anyone had stopped 
in that vicinity since the last volcanic eruption. 
For miles the coast line was a distant thin edge of 
green forest with mountains sweltering in cloud 
beyond. Pamanukan looked like a strip of jungle 
where no man had ever been in search of anything 
that Halifax or New York wanted. 

The skipper was right. We were expected. As 
soon as the roaring anchor chains had shattered the 
stillness of the morning, a fleet of sturdy barges, 
each with one large sail, glided out of the mouth 
of the river. Presently a fast launch swept up to 
the gangway, and a solid man in a sun helmet and 
linen suit ran up the steps as though Pamanukan 
were in ahurry. You would have thought that New 
York was at the end of her resources and that only 
Pamanukan could end the emergency. With the 
bluster of a man who stood midway between repose 
and industry and had to put up with abuse from 
both sides, the stevedore distributed the barges fore 
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and aft and tried to stimulate the ambition of the 
natives. Then he came in to breakfast, and with a 
reckless flashing of his cutlery, which made the first 
mate duck in alarm, he cut the mercantile world 
apart and devoured it. Whereupon he rushed out on 
deck and glared at the natives. After a time, the 
rubber, pepper, and tapioca flour which the Atlan- 
tic Coast in its wisdom had ordered from Pama- 
nukan were lazily hoisted aboard and lowered into 
the musty twilight of the hold. You could not say 
that the natives were working. On the other hand, 
you could not say honestly that they were not. 
Most of them looked as though they were prepared 
to fall to work at any moment, although some of 
them could be discovered lounging on the shelter 
deck and eating rice out of a green leaf. The first 
mate cursed their indifference to commerce from 
the saloon deck. He cursed them at every hatch in 
succession. - “All -the= tines eats sedteseatel ane 
bellowed, shaking his fist. For an instant the natives 
were startled by this broadside in a foreign 
language. But they understood a joke when they 
heard it, and they smiled with disarming pleasure. 
As between friends they could appreciate humour. 
‘The bloody loafers,” the mate said. Plans to get 
under way for Batavia at one o’clock were gloomily 
abandoned at ten. 

The commercial tempo slackened appreciably as 
the sun rose in the white-hot heavens. By lunch 
time the stevedore had given up rushing around 
the scorching deck: it only made him angry and 
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sweaty. With a feeling of despondence he retreated 
to the shade of the saloon-deck alleyway, where he 
surrendered to a philosophical mood. 

“We call them monkeys,” he said, as we were 
sitting on the broad teak rail. ‘They call us 
monkeys.” And then, a trifle wistfully, he added : 
“You know, they have a very happy life. A little 
rice and fish keeps them fed. If they don’t work all 
day they don’t care. They know the sun will be 
shining to-morrow, and there will be cool water 
enough in the river to bathe in. If they haven’t got 
any money to pay the tax they don’t pay it. They 
give some rice instead. They are good-natured, all 
right, but it is damn hard to make them work.” 

I had first approached the subject of going ashore 
at breakfast time. ‘‘ There’s nothing to see at 
Pamanukan,” the chief engineer said coolly. The 
stevedore was dead set against it. “‘ No one wants 
to go ashore here,” he said. “‘ The town is a long 
way up the river. How many inhabitants? Oh, 
fifty or sixty thousand, but there are only three 
whites.”’ I was all the more eager. “* Can’t do it,” 
the stevedore snapped curtly. I tried to compro- 
mise. What was to prevent my seeing that one hut 
at the mouth of the river? “It’s only a coolie 
hut,” he said scornfully, as though that settled it. 
I remained unconvinced and I kept well underfoot 
all morning. I complained to the skipper, the 
mates, and the engineer. I tried to make an 
issue of it. All through luncheon I behaved dis- 
agreeably. The burly stevedore regarded me with 
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considerable disgust. It looked as though I were 
defeated. A few minutes later he ran past me along 
the alleyway as though Halifax might cancel a ten- 
cent order. Over his shoulder he shouted that I 
could go ashore in his launch if I started that 
instant. One second’s delay, he seemed to imply, 
might drive Java off the gold standard. I delayed 
long enough to snatch my sun helmet and binoculars 
out of the cabin. Even at that I was at the gangway 
before the launch appeared. A customs agent, it 
appeared, had to go ashore to catch a train for 
Batavia. So, sitting in the cockpit of a fast motor 
launch, we started for Pamanukan, rapidly leaving 
the ship behind. That was an _ exhilarating 
sensation. 

No doubt the stevedore was right about the 
futility of sweeping up the Pamanukan River. It 
is a muddy stream, hardly more than twenty feet 
wide, and it wanders vagrantly through the jungle. 
Since the tide was high, the crocodiles had dis- 
appeared into the mangrove swamps ; and if it were 
not for the half-circle of guard fence in front of 
every native hut we should hardly have known how 
plentiful crocodiles are in this neighbourhood. But 
any woodland river is an open invitation. The 
Pamanukan and the Mobile swamps are brothers 
under the muck ; and I confess that I saw some- 
thing that interested me. The mudflats were densely 
populated with small white herons. A Japanese 
artist would have admired their plumage, their 
melancholy posture, and their capricious grouping ; 
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to a Eurasian stevedore they are probably as 
commonplace as a tree or a cloud or a flower. One 
of the larger herons fishing in the mud looked re- 
markably like the great blue heron of North 
America. As we swept by him an enormous light 
brown bird just beyond pulled himself together 
and lifted himself into the air on the greatest pair 
of wings I have ever seen. In an instant he was lost 
among the mangroves. ‘The customs inspector 
called him an Indian stork. I was keeping a vigilant 
lookout for monkeys. Eventually I saw a family of 
them sitting thirty feet up in a tree, in a lazy, 
round-shouldered grouping. They turned their soft 
black faces and stared at us as one monkey stares 
at another. We turned a bend. Two glossy black 
birds, with long dangling tails, fluttered appre- 
hensively and then decided to remain. Were they 
scissorbirds? The name popped into my head. 
Occasionally we swept by a heavy, clumsy lighter 
which the naked coolies were dragging up the river 
or tediously poling. Once we passed a fishing boat, 
decked over with a sloping rattan roof and pushed 
upstream by an enormous bellying sail, the peak 
of which reached twice as high as the mast on which 
it was slung. ‘There are as many patterns of sails 
in the world as there are races. 

After an hour of speeding breathlessly up this 
lonely, effortless river, the engineer shut off the 
motor, and the helmsman guided us into a mud 
bank. There was an opening in the forest here. 
There were several mat huts in a row, and a gather- 
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ing of natives. “‘ This is the railroad terminal,” said 
the customs inspector solemnly. “‘ I must leave you 
here,” he said, and leaped to the bank. Being a 
little bewildered by this crisis in our riparian 
journey, I stood up to get a clearer view. The 
customs inspector walked over to a flat cart which 
was mounted on flanged iron wheels, which in turn 
fitted the miniature rails of a flimsy railroad. He 
sat down stiffly on the seat. T'wo natives put their 
hands on his shoulders and, walking behind the 
cart, pushed him straight into the jungle. That was 
the railroad. That was all there was to the railroad. 
With a wave of his hand the customs inspector was 
gone. I was too astonished to return his farewell. 
When he was out of sight our helmsman swung the 
launch downstream, and with a clatter from the 
exhaust pipe we were off for the ship again. 

By four o’clock all the Pamanukan cargo was 
stowed. The natives clambered back to their barges, 
poured water over their backs, hoisted the big sails, 
and stood away slowly for the river. When the 
papers were signed, the stevedore raced for his 
launch and stood erect and unrelenting on her tiny 
deck—a friendless, Napoleonic figure as she sped 
towards the mouth of the river. He was the un- 
recognized hero of trade in the sweet and fertile 
wilds of Pamanukan. But as the Cingalese Prince 
got under way for Batavia, the barges were hardly 
moving in the light airs. It would be midnight and 
perhaps another day before the natives could sail, 
pole, and tow them up to Pamanukan. Now that 
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the needs of the Atlantic Coast had been satisfied, 
the natives of Pamanukan could afford to relax a 
little. As for the Cingalese Prince, she came up 
to Batavia too late to enter the harbour. So she 
swung all night at anchor, and the trade of the 
modern world stood still. 


The next morning was Sunday, but we moved 
into our anchorage near the quays and the dry 
dock, and another blustering, bullying stevedore— 
famous up and down that coast for his driving 
power—came impatiently aboard with a gang of 
cargo workers who knew not the peaceful Sabbath 
from any other day in the week and worked when- 
ever they could not avoid it. Batavia shippers had 
a mixed cargo of Javanese products—rubber, 
tapioca flour, coffee, tea, citronella in drums, and 
also pepper, which soon enveloped the ship in 
spicy odours. You would not have believed that 
America could use that much pepper. But the 
planters and merchants of Java knew better, and 
they were pleased, and all day Sunday the cargo 
workers dropped hundreds of aromatic bags of 
pepper into one of the after hatches. The tapioca 
flour was the most difficult cargo to handle. It 
came in sacks weighing from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds each. Slings deposited about 
nine bags at a time on the ’tween-decks planking of 
No. 4 hatch. Slender Javanese boys then stacked 
the bags in neat banks on the starboard side. 
Moving bags of that weight might have been an 
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impossible job of physical labour if the Javanese 
had not learned how to master it. They translated 
the work into song. What they lacked in strength 
they supplied in spirit. Each boy took a bag from 
the pile to the stack in rotation. The others loaded 
him by picking up the bag in unison and swinging 
it in rhythm to his back. If he caught it accurately, 
he could trot to the stack without much trouble. If 
he lost his balance when he caught it, he dropped it 
at once. They wasted no effort by trying to correct 
an error of balance. The rhythm sustained them. 
Strenuous as their labour must have been, it did not 
seem to tire them, for they timed every motion 
with song. The song began with some conventional 
chantlike statement. Just before they stooped over 
to seize a bag one of the workers made some brief 
observation ; they all joined in the refrain as they 
reached down together and roared out a song as 
they lightly tossed two hundred pounds to the back 
of the carrier. I tried to discover what they were 
singing about. I brought two Malay sailors, who 
spoke different dialects, to the hatchway to listen 
to the ’tween-decks concert. But neither one could 
understand the Batavian vernacular. All I could 
hear was the simple, rhythmic rise and fall of a 
minor melody which in some inscrutable fashion 
removed the burden from back-breaking labour. It 
was not the bitter, bestial wail of the Chinese 
coolies. It was the dance of the cargo workers. The 
dignity of labour? If there was anything of that 
sort on shipboard that Sunday it was all within ear- 
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shot of the tapioca flour gang. Socially they were 
the lowest in scale in the ship. The foreman held 
them in contempt. The officers of the ship bellowed 
at them impatiently. But the song was an incanta- 
tion that gave themarank apart. In that hot, stuffy, 
ill-smelling hatch they had instinctively made work 
express themselves. Do men outstrip themselves ? 
Can they transcend existence and triumph over the 
misery of the world? Can they soar with a poem 
and conquer with a song? I believe that they can, 
and I looked upon the tapioca gang as heroes. 
Work too heavy for any one man had fused them 
into comradeship, and so they sang at the tops of 
their voices, and when they lifted weight together 
the melody deepened into a roar of victory. I 
hope that the good housewives of New York to 
whom the flour was entrusted found the cooking 
sweeter on that account. The song was triumphant 
enough to make a noble pudding. 


The skipper and the agent were ina hurry. Ships 
that remain inside the breakwater after six o’clock 
are liable for another day’s harbour dues, and after 
sundown the pilotage fee is doubled. As it was, 
the pilot tried to overcharge us. Before we were 
outside the breakwater the sun sank behind clouds 
that were smothering the horizon, and the pilot, 
who was a half-caste rascal, began to clamour for 
double wages. But during the ten or fifteen minutes 
of the pilotage everyone had been watching the 
western sky with frugal anxiety and with hatred in 
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his heart for cupidity, bound that the ship should 
not be imposed upon. When the pilot opened his 
mouth everyone on the bridge roared at him at 
once, The skipper in particular : he cursed the pilot 
with a fine ennobling frenzy. The. pilot was com- 
fortably outnumbered. One objection from him, 
and he would have been tossed into the sea, for 
after an exhausting day in the breathless harbour 
everyone was unusually excited. When he clam- 
bered down over the side, muttering strange sounds 
under his breath, ten Cingalese Prince heads were 
hanging over the bulwarks ready to go down and 
scuttle him if he made any intelligible comment. 
That was a crackling moment, tense with latent 
mischief. We felt genuinely sorry to have that 
pilot escape without a ducking. 
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UT we were off for a night’s cruising through 

fantastic waters under the dim light of a circle 
of moon. Having contracted for a cargo of palm oil 
in bulk, the ship was bound to load it at Telok 
Betong, a village in the south-east tip of Sumatra, 
where deep-water vessels seldom appear. To look at 
it on the chart was enough to arouse admiration for 
the art and science of navigation. The course was 
marked through the Thousand Islands that lie 
west of Batavia in the Java Sea and then through 
Sunda Strait, where Krakatoa, the most savage of 
volcanoes, has completely revised the seascape. 
Turning west from Batavia we sailed between 
black, velvety shadows floating on the dark mirror 
of the sea. The bridge was silent with apprehension. 
All night the skipper stood up there, picking up the 
lights, studying the hieroglyphics on the chart and 
keeping his vessel in deep water. When I awoke the 
next morning he was roaring his docking orders. 
Gradually the ship was wound into a cement dock 
with a steel warehouse where two or three Dutch 
firms had their signboards posted. We had arrived 
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in Panjang, which is a tiny landlocked harbour 
where deep-draft vessels may safely come in when 
Krakatoa feels drowsy. 

These harbours where nature is still in command 
are like sanctuaries. We felt a certain reverence for 
the green bastions that grandly walled usin. High 
mountains with slopes almost too steep for trees 
encircled us with a lovely rim of earth. Great 
trees bowed over the shore all around the harbour. 
The water was light green and divinely translucent. 
Birds were singing rapturously in the trees where 
our bow lines were secured. We had been expected. 
Our Chinese agent and the Dutch exporters were 
waiting on the quay. As soon as we made fast, 
Malays, Dutch, Chinese, British, and one meddle- 
some American were climbing down the iron 
ladders to the deep tanks and struggling in several 
languages over the problem of pumping the palm 
oil aboard. The equipment at Panjang was meagre, 
There was no great length of flexible pipe, such as 
we had found at Opon. But there was a short piece 
of flexible pipe and a wide assortment of iron drain 
pipes with elbows. In a course of a couple of hours 
the heavy, cumbersome pipes were fitted and bolted 
into a sort of rigid arch while the Dutch and 
British were still struggling for mastery, and the 
Malays were looking on in wide-eyed astonishment, 
and the American kept discreetly out of the way. 
One show of ill-humour and almost anyone might 
have been murdered—probably the American. 

As soon as the pumping began, three of us went 
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ashore in search of Telok Betong, five miles beyond 
the bay through a thickly matted forest and down 
aisles of native huts buried deep in the shade of 
gigantic trees. The village of Telok Betong lies 
in a flat valley under austere mountains. It is plain 
and practical—a few short streets, a bazaar, a 
‘few pony carts with white sun canopies, a few ox 
carts piled with fat gunny sacks, a dainty lady 
or two under paper parasols, a boy on a bicycle, a 
few dignified Sumatra gentlemen striding down 
the broiling street in sarongs and immaculate 
white jackets. I was delighted to be there, although 
everyone whom I passed hung his head shyly or 
looked straight ahead in embarrassment. ‘There is 
a kind of terror that people feel in small towns 
all over the world when they pass a stranger. 
You can see it in their eyes as they go by. It is 
almost animal-like. I saw it and respected it and 
perhaps was not completely immune from the same 
feeling. For Telok Betong is not travel-ridden. 
Once it was in the thick of things. Krakatoa, which 
raises its snarling, battered face straight out of the 
sea off the bay, exploded with a roar heard round 
the world in 1883, belched fire and white-hot 
stones and also ashes that hung on the atmosphere 
for a year and deepened the sunset colours clear 
round the equator, What happened at Telok 
Betong and how many were killed are things that I 
do not know, and perhaps no one knows accurately, 
But I have read in the pilot book that a tidal 
wave 118 feet above mean water swept across the 
oO 
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town, destroying it completely. It carried the iron 
ship Berouw two miles from her anchorage and 
deposited her in the Chinese quarter, where her 
rusty bones still lie in grief-stricken misery. I 
have heard that a huge can-buoy was flung on the 
tidal wave high in the hills, where it still lies on 
its side, a grotesque relic of inhuman rage, with 
native huts built around it. 

I saw neither of those things. I could not imagine 
how to discuss such topics in sign language or 
pidgin English. International gibberish is not a 
learned speech. Moreover, I am not one who lusts 
after sights. I love to stroll a little and sit a lot and 
let the world encompass me. And so, after a bit of 
languid looking in at shops and workrooms and 
twisting through the shaded alleys, I sat down on a 
bamboo bench before a tiny jewel booth. The 
benevolent old Chinese who stood guard there 
smiled and nodded his head politely. He was 
bespectacled and bald. His skin was deep bronze 
in honour of the equatorial sun. He wore a singlet, 
capacious cotton trousers, and loose sandals. On 
an adjoining bench two Chinese women were 
making maternal sounds over a naked Chinese baby 
who laughed sometimes and sometimes cried. A 
Chinese bill collector in a trim business suit came 
up the street, bowed to me with grave courtesy, 
and presented his bill to the jeweller. It was paid. 
Both parties to the contract shook hands. As the 
bill collector turned to go, he bowed to me again. 
I stood and bowed ; he lifted his hat, and we parted, 
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probably for ever. A Sumatra woman, brilliantly 
dressed and wearing clogs, consulted with the 
proprietor’s wife about bracelets and rings. She 
bought nothing. At intervals of twenty or thirty 
minutes the proprietor’s assistant strolled down to 
another jewellery booth, looked closely at the stones 
displayed there, and returned with his mind at rest. 
Apparently business was only a scheme for passing 
time agreeably. After a while it seemed to me that 
Telok Betong had put me out of its mind. Isat ona 
bench quietly, minding my own affairs, which were 
few. Beyond breathing occasionally I was making 
no immediate demands upon society. I wondered 
how long that would last if I remained in town. 
How long would it be before I became a social 
factor whose services or custom were solicited ? 
How long before Telok Betong would impose a 
rank on me and then use me accordingly? I 
resolved that I would live there unobtrusively. 
From my behaviour in the public streets and in my 
shack in the forest no one should ever suspect that 
once, in the folly of my younger days, I had read 
newspapers before breakfast, and voted Socialist 
as a form of mute protest. I should be such 
a good citizen that no one could understand me, and 
they would point me out as the madman who had 
saved his soul. 

At lunch the captain reported that the ship could 
not sail for another two hours. Hanging the 
binoculars around my neck I went toward the jungle 
in search of birds. ‘Their voices were the blossom of 
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the noonday silence. The birds sang with a fullness 
of tone that possessed the land and made every 
foot of the way sound familiar. The marsh birds 
were laconically calling from the bowels of the 
swamps, just as they do in America. Birds fled into 
the jungle before I could see them, leaving an 
elusive streak of colour across my eyes. The walking 
was unbearably hot. Part way up a path through 
the forest I began to look for a place where I could 
sit down. Sometimes that is the best way to find 
birds in an unfamiliar neighbourhood. But the 
jungle was not ripe for good sitting. ‘The earth was 
oozy with moisture. The thickets were overgrown— 
densely entangled with vines and parasites. About 
a mile from the shore a heroic tree rose grandly 
above the roof of the forest. Composed of innumer- 
able small trunks, all entwined and clustered, it 
lifted a huge dome of foliage high in the air. A 
wild array of surface roots made an uncomfortable 
perch where a traveller could rest himself. ‘The birds 
were silent while I crackled through the brush. 
After a querulous interval they began singing 
again. I felt absurdly at home, the songs were so 
much in the patient and exultant spirit of the most 
glorious singers of eastern North America. 
Presently I began to see them, sleek with life—an 
oriole with black head, throat, and wings and a 
yellowish body ; a glorified blackbird with a stun- 
ning bar of white on the wings; a honey-sucker, 
perhaps, with a long, curved bill, yellow under- 
parts, greenish back and head, and a generous patch 
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of shining blue-black on the throat and upper chest. 
I did not know their names, nor was I vexed, for 
names hardly mattered in so familiar an environ- 
ment. It was enough to know that birds have the 
same habits and instincts on both sides of the world. 
They fly and sing, which are matters of greatest 
importance. 

The Cingalese Prince whistled a warning. I 
hurried back to the shore and caught a glimpse of 
her through the trees and across the placid bay. 
In New York harbour she looks diminutive. But in 
Panjang harbour she looked enormous and brilliant. 
Her funnel was gigantic. In a jungle setting her 
pride in her seaworthiness was almost insufferable. 
It seemed fantastic to me that ‘Telok Betong and 
the Cingalese Prince should ever meet in this world 
of remote places, and that this ship which had 
modestly picked her way among some of the great 
ships of the world in New York two months before 
and, God willing, would be there again in another 
two months—it seemed fantastic that ‘Telok Betong, 
where tigers still occasionally slip out of the jungle, 
should have so urgent a claim on her time, person- 
nel, and efficient mechanical equipment. When 
she sounded her siren, echoes that had slept in the 
hot Sumatra sun for days were astonished and 
came sluggishly to life, and I imagined that the 
jungle beasts must have stopped in their tracks 
at so shrill and splitting a sound. It is not otten 
that the tiger realizes how savage the note of 
commerce Is. 
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After the oil tanks were sealed and the papers 
signed the Cingalese Prince passed out through 
the curved line of the buoys and down Lampong 
Bay, where the mountains bathe their feet in sea 
water. As soon as we had rounded the point the 
handful of buildings in Panjang harbour dis- 
appeared. ‘The untenanted world looked as though 
no one had discovered it. The world was opulent. 
The mountains were purple. The sea broke into 
long salvos of white along their perpendicular 
walls. A great pyramid of jagged hills blocked 
the mouth of the bay. Slightly to the west Kra- 
katoa, tortured, broken, ashen-coloured, formed a 
conical little island by itself and stood somewhat 
apart, like one who had been exiled. Among those 
pinnacles and reefs and turquoise basins the sailing 
was by eye as well as compass, and the skipper, who 
had hardly been off his feet for thirty hours, still 
stood in the port wing of the bridge giving orders to 
the quartermaster. We steamed into the sensuous 
warmth of the night. By morning we were through 
Gaspar Strait, where island mountains still abounded. 
From the crow’s nest, which was like a perch in 
heaven, above and beyond the fume of worldly 
life, these peaked islands in a silvery sea looked 
domestically inviting. Every headland suggested 
a house site. There must be sound reasons why 
these islands are not generously populated. Every 
part of this region has been searched for its treasure. 
But during that cruise through Gaspar Strait 
I saw a hundred promontories where a shack 
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would be as imposing as a castle, and a hundred 
bays where a boat could lie snug and sweet and 
enjoy good fishing. Living there would be isola- 
tion. The news of war, plague, high taxes, 
revolution, and depression might be delayed for a 
month or two. But I felt ready to risk it. In the 
year after next, which is on the edge of infinity, I 
expect to land there with a hundred pounds of 
tobacco and build myself a skyscraper of bamboo. 


XVII 
FLY WHEELS BY PARCEL POsT 


ARLY the next morning we steamed through 

Durian Strait into the beguiling harbour of 
Singapore. The white mosques with their Moorish 
domes, the broad-roofed buildings of the island 
hospital, the clumsy junks and their ribbed and 
tattered sails, the sampans sculled by lean, bent 
figures crowned by bell-shaped hats, the naked coin 
divers in their flimsy canoes, the coolies on the 
quay, were images of the Orient. But the great 
world had crowded in there, too. Passenger and 
freight ships flying most of the colours of the mari- 
time world were clinging to the long rampart of 
quays. ‘The tremendous rolling derricks and the 
metal warehouses had a familiar appearance. Clearly 
we were back in the main track of the world, 
which is the shortest distance between poverty 
and riches. If you stay on the main track you can 
travel twenty-five thousand miles without meeting 
a stranger. 

At Singapore the Cingalese Prince was to undergo 
considerable reconditioning. The marine superin- 
tendent had joined us at Batavia to discover what 
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work had to be done. We were to lie there five 
days at the foot of a gritty, dusty coaling station 
while the most urgent of our necessities were 
supplied. The chief job was the installation of new 
flywheels on the twin Diesel engines, and that 
was a task to be wondered at and admired. The 
flywheels we carried weighed seven tons each. 
At the head office in London, where the destinies 
of the ship were quietly discussed around a deal 
table, the directors had agreed that fly-wheels 
weighing three and a half tons each would give 
less engine trouble. ‘The marine engineers in the 
north of England who had built the Cingalese 
Prince cast two flywheels according to the specifica- 
tions in their files and shipped them to Singapore. It 
was like shipbuilding by mail order. 

Now, the flywheels were located in the bottom 
of the engine room, considerably aft of the skylight 
shaft. They were about as inaccessible as possible. 
You would have thought that such ponderous 
material could not be moved in such a constricted 
space without dismantling the tall engines. But 
the directors’ orders were law in Singapore as well 
as in London and New York, and the marine 
superintendent set about the task of obeying them. 
He looked to me like a superman, although he had 
time enough to lay his hand on my shoulder with a 
fatherly gesture, look roguishly into my eyes, 
and tell me some of the tallest yarns I ever heard. 
Nothing worried him. He had a gang of Malays at 
work within an hour. They swarmed down into 
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the hot and oily engine room with a compressed 
air drill, which made life miserable, and started 
cracking the old flywheels into two pieces. The 
machine roared and coughed and pounded for two 
days and one night. Out of the engine room came 
the shouts and the nervous clatter of the labourers. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese coolies were raising havoc 
and bedlam on deck by loading a cargo of rubber, 
tin, coffee, tapioca, and pineapples, and the Cinga- 
lese Prince settled deeper and deeper towards her 
loading lines. In the next berth a Blue Funnel ship 
was being coaled from baskets, and the dirt settled 
everywhere within a half-mile radius. With the 
thermometer swelling up towards a hundred, the 
ship was no paradise. ‘The marine superintendent, 
who kept a Ford car near by, sent me uptown for a 
newspaper. ‘There are more ways than one to kill 
qecat or an vimertican: 

I was glad the London directors were so un- 
reasonable. ‘The five days they held the ship in 
port with their repair job gave me time to look 
around the Cosmopolis of the East. Give me 
ten years there, and I would know something 
about it. It lies 1° 20’ north of the equator at the 
tip of the Malay Peninsula, within striking dis- 
tance of Bangkok and Cambodia, midway between 
Indian and China, and on the natural course to 
Australia and the Moluccas. Although the British 
have ruled it ever since Sir Stamford Raffles built 
it out of a malarial swamp more than a century 
ago, the Chinese have poured in until they are 
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three-quarters of the total population. Recent 
figures of the races assembled there are these : 
Chinese, 317,491; Malays, 58,520; Indians, 
32,456; Europeans, 6,231 > Eurasians, 5,451. 
That polyglot and disproportionate jumble of races 
paralyzes the imagination of the casual visitor. 
Some parts of the business district, where the marine 
superintendent sent me for a newspaper, look like 
London, with their massive gloomy buildings. But 
everywhere you are swept along by a tidal wave of 
Chinese. ‘They are the thin, sweating, panting, 
trotting coolies who coal ships like a file of ants. 
Chinese ribs stretch their taut, bronze skins. They 
are the mongrel rickshaw boys who follow you like 
dogs and rejoice at the privilege of racing you 
through the streets for a beggar’s gratuity. I could 
never accustom myself to their servile labour. I 
could never sit in the carriage seat, listen to the rick- 
shaw boy’s bare feet pattering on the hot pavement, 
and watch the sweat stain grow on his back, without 
wishing that I had never permitted him to degrade 
himself at my feet. One day, while I was watching 
a game of soccer between a ship’s team and a team 
of Malays, a thunderstorm broke suddenly. I 
signalled arickshaw boy. He put up the top and the 
rain apron of his vehicle and put on the short rain- 
coat he carried under the seat. While he stood hold- 
ing the shafts in the beating rain, I sat dry and 
comfortable in his carriage for half an hour. The 
rain dripped down his bare legs. ‘he water formed 
a deep pool around his feet. Yet obviously he was in 
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luck : he was being paid to watch a soccer game. 
When the game was over he trotted a mile or more 
back to the quay. All the way back I wrestled with 
the problem of payment. How much was it worth 
to have a soft, dry seat during a thunderstorm and 
a silent springy ride home? Should I pay him the 
25 cents (Mex.) he expected or the 50 cents (Mex.) 
that was half what the job was worth to me? I 
paid him the half-dollar (Mex.) hoping that my 
friends would never hear of my meanness. But the 
coolie grinned expansively and bowed humbly and 
obviously thought he was lucky. I was more 
ashamed of myself than ever. I felt hot with anger 
against the white man’s world. No, I could never 
ride in a rickshaw without feeling that I had been 
trapped into race exploitation. It takes time to 
teach a man how to take full advantage of another’s 
degradation. 

That was Chinese. But what of the beautiful 
white and azure-blue mansions where the rich 
Chinese of Singapore live ?. Or what of the Chinese 
temples? ‘The richest braggarts in the West would 
never dare dream of such magnificence. Gold leaf, 
figures carved in stone and regally painted or cast 
in bronze—what subtlety of mind knows how to 
translate pretentiousness into light-graced beauty ? 
What of the exquisitely jewelled Chinese ladies in 
dainty silk jackets and trousers who pick their way 
through the noisy, stinking streets of the native 
quarter? ‘They must have “images of magni- 
ficence ”’ in their blood. ‘The Chinese had so many 
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unrelated characteristics that they left only a blur 
on my mind. The blaze of light in their quarter on 
Saturday night, the fetid odour of the food served 
in their outdoor restaurants, the shrill bobbery of 
their carnival music, and the nervous pressure of 
their mobs were as tumultuous and confusing as a 
storm on a beach in the night. There is no compre- 
hending the Chinese—at least, on short notice. 
They are horrible and fastidious. ‘They are de- 
graded and fine. As I rambled around Singapore, I 
flushed with anger, grew stiff with contempt, and 
humble with admiration before the kaleidoscopic 
spectacle of the Chinese. 

Nor were they the quintessence of Singapore. 
The dark-skinned and proud Malays appeared 
everywhere—clerking in the shops, policing the 
streets in the smartest, grandest style of racial 
authority, supervising the loading of the ship, 
playing soccer in the late afternoon with tireless 
agility. Although they were natives only in a 
technical sense, they had assumed all the preroga- 
tives of native people. Moreover, there were the 
Klings, a fanatical-looking race of men with their 
glistening black hair worn long like a woman’s, 
They looked fiercely proud. There was a sect of 
brown men in loosely woven white togas who 
moved through the streets as though no one else 
mattered. There were also the Hindoos who 
pastured their sacred cows a mile from the ship and 
uptown sold imported silks with a sensuous, white- 
toothed delight. In their native quarter they sat in 
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mystic meditation over goods that made your pulse 
beat a little more rapidly—spices, fragrant woods, 
distilled perfumes, semi-precious stones scooped 
up into a careless heap. Some of them spoke 
English with a perfection that was almost a rebuke. 

Everywhere the talk was of tin and rubber. The 
prices were hourly up or down. It paid to tap or it 
paid to let the trees alone. ‘The Dutch were 
destroying the market, or the English were forcing 
the Dutch to the wall. Sitting over their gin drinks, 
alert men in thin white suits talked of tariffs and 
economic conferences and national policies as 
though the heart of Singapore could not beat with- 
out a blood transfusion from the West. Europe and 
America were more vital to these agents and planters 
than the Malay Federated States. And yet it 
seemed to me, as I sat on the deep veranda and 
watched Singapore casually passing by in sarongs, 
silks, and togas, in black caps, round red hats, and 
coolie sun hats, and black hair pinned up with gold 
combs, in rickshaws and pony carts and motor-cars 
—as I watched that bizarre processional it seemed 
to me that Singapore could go on for the next 
hundred thousand years without Blackstone or 
John Stuart Mill or John Calvin. Our reasoning 
is: clear, “But: our’ experience is limited sega 
foolishly imagine that the only possible scheme of 
living is the present one. 


The engine-room clatter continued. After about 
forty hours of nerve-racking drilling we heard a 
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new sound emanating from that deafening inferno. 
Amid excited shouting we heard the deep rhythmic 
chant of coolies at work on some heavy labour. 
They had split the first flywheel apart. Now they 
were manceuvering three and a half tons of metal at 
an angle from under the engine-room gratings and 
then over the engines to a place directly under the 
skylights where the derrick could handle it. The 
huge lump of steel was secured to a series of guys 
and blocks, and the coolies were slowly pulling it 
out of the flywheel pocket. If it broke loose it 
would drop through the bottom of the ship and 
sink her. If it swung or twisted it would smash the 
adjacent machinery. That was an anxious moment. 
The coolies shouted and climbed up and down the 
greasy cables more easily and gracefully than most 
of us climb ladders. Even the superintendent 
engineer seemed to me less cool-headed than usual. 
But nothing happened. Engineers rarely make a 
mistake. Presently the weight was in position 
for hoisting by derrick. Since the controls were on 
the dockside the derrick engineer could not see 
what he was doing. But in response to whistle 
signals from the engine-room air shaft and hand 
signals from a coolie perched precariously on the 
skylight he raised the weight slowly and sensitively 
until it swung—three and a half tons of malevolent 
metal—above the ship, and then he set it down 
quietly on the quay. The problem was not finished. 
The other half of the old flywheel had to be ex- 
tracted in the same way, and the two halves of the 
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new flywheel had to be lowered into place and 
accurately bolted together. When that was accom- 
plished the same work had to be repeated for the 
port engine. But the first job was the crucial test 
of engineering resourcefulness. When that turned 
out to be successful, we all breathed more easily 
and resumed the exploration of Singapore. 


Suppose after the heat of the day you are looking 
for a little diversion in the damp cool of the evening. 
There is the New World Carnival Park at the 
sign of the electric-lighted pagoda. No stranger in 
town is likely to find it, although the pagoda holds 
its pleasure-beacon high above the native tenements, 
But any motor driver knows the way through the 
dark, stagnant streets where an occasional musician 
is thoughtfully sounding remote airs on the pipe, 
and many natives have already flung themselves 
down on bare bamboo cots under the arcades to 
sleep the night out of doors. 

Enter the New World Park through the in- 
candescent light bath of the high portals. Excepting 
the Sikh policemen in their striped turbans and 
khaki uniforms, there is no trace of bureaucracy 
at the gates, no one hawking wares, no one the 
least bit interested in your custom. Unless you are 
leg-weary, after sitting in rickshaws and cafés all 
afternoon, you can spend the entire evening drifting 
languidly from the Chinese play to the Chinese 
opera, to the Malay opera, to the movie, without 
spending a big copper penny. For the New World 
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is an open-air pleasure park ; to-night, at any rate, 
the sole premium is upon sitting. Everyone within 
a large area can hear the bedlamite music that 
blares out like a demented bagpipe from the stages. 
Nearly everyone who wants to can also see free of 
charge. Hundreds of Chinese and Malay boys are 
tightly squeezed around the openings at the sides, 
enjoying the shows without tribute. If you feel like 
shopping around before you settle down for the 
evening, you can peek here and there through a 
giddy array of black heads at the canopied stage. 
If you do not require an unobstructed view of the 
screen you can also catch glimpses of the movie 
flickering its disembodied tale of banalities from 
several densely populated points of vantage on the 
side. ‘The ticket-seller looks perplexed if you 
approach his deserted booth. He seems bewildered 
by commercial transactions with foreigners. But 
once you are inside the barrier and have taken one 
of the innumerable empty seats, a Chinese boy 
collects your ticket and puts a wild set of printed 
hieroglyphics on the back of your chair. As far as 
the business of the commercial theatre is concerned, 
that is the end of it. The Sikh policeman who is 
sitting on his feet with his back to the stage strokes 
his crinkly black beard and twirls his moustache 
reflectively for the rest of the evening. What is it to 
him or to Hecuba if a dainty little Chinese maiden 
of four or five Singapore summers spends all her 
time trotting back and forth between the Chinese 
and Malay operas, standing quietly before the 
ES 
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stage and gazing with wide black eyes at each show 
in turn? 

In Lunar Hall the dark-skinned, white-toothed 
Malays are in control. Mada Bangsawan is playing 
Part Four to-night of that “‘ grand and interesting 
Javanese historical serail [sic] Cunung Sari, sup- 
ported by selected extra turns.” With its warrior- 
like costumes and kampong jewellery and the 
ominous thumping of the orchestra, it is a spirited 
tale of royal intrigue, with a languorous harem scene 
tossed in to arouse the young bucks in the audience. 
They ogle the soft, round damsels with great relish ; 
when a brave young Malay invades the harem the 
young bucks whistle and yell. In the intervals of 
the opera the vaudeville players make their brisk 
appearance. There is even a Malay version of 
Weber and Fields. One of the comics is tall and 
lean ; the other, with his bronze skin humorously 
whitened, is short and fat. They sing and they 
dance in burlesque style. ‘They quarrel with the 
orchestra leader. The tall one slaps the short one on 
the belly. The audience uproariously enjoys it. 
Even the orchestra players, who are smoking pipes 
and cigarettes, give it the mute approval of a look 
or two. 

But the Chinese are the masters of the theatre in 
the Orient. In the pavilion across the tiny square 
a crash of Chinese music shatters the evening. 
Occasionally it drowns the neighbouring Malay 
opera with shrill, discordant sound. Upon investi- 
gation the Chinese troupe turns out to be composed 
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of adolescent boys whose high voices sound in- 
congruous behind those formal beards and who 
run through their scenes like a graduating class. 
But even in this midway honky-tonk the costumes 
are spectacular. In Sun Chong Wah’s theatre, 
which is located nearer the entrance to the park, 
the costumes are gorgeous. Probably Sun Chong 
Wah’s arcade is a theatre of indifferent distinction. 
You can occupy one of the best chairs for 50 cents 
(Mex.). The play is modern ; the acting is debased 
with realistic clichés, and the company is rounded 
out with supernumerary youths who are completely 
untrained. But with what regal style the leading 
actors swing around the stage ! When they use the 
formal tools of their craft, how lightly they hold 
them, and with what elegance they describe the 
figures of the dance ! 

Wherever there are Chinese there is opulent 
beauty. And here in a cheap little open-air theatre 
in an amusement park the gold and blue and yellow 
of the costumes, the lustrous materials, and the 
grace of the embroidery, and the royal style of 
the acting bespeak a craft that has inherited the 
finest beauty in the world. When an actor sets his 
soft boot on the stage he becomes a god. Even the 
coolies who are matted like moths at every opening 
in the walls of the theatre expect heroism and 
understand it. The orchestra in messy clothing is 
sprawled on one side of the stage. The ascetic 
property man in singlet and shapeless trousers 
crowds against the players and rudely snatches 
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the props away from them almost before the players 
have finished using them. But the heart of the 
Chinese theatre is cultivated magnificence. After 
an evening of it you curse your ignorance. Whether 
China is a backward nation or not, the Chinese 
theatre remains one of the supreme arts of the 
world. 


Even if I had never gone ashore, I should have 
known that Singapore had tremendous vitality. 
The harbour was a constant pageant of arrivals 
and departures. When I was not ashore I usually 
sat on the boat deck on the port side away from 
the clamour of the quay. There I struggled duti- 
fully to apply my mind to the newspapers that had 
swept down from America and Europe ; and while 
the tropical rainstorms formed and disappeared 
along the horizon and the sun scorched the deck 
awnings, I tried to regard the problems of the 
Occident as real. Even the Singapore newspapers 
regarded them anxiously ; the annual reports of 
the rubber and tin industries, dispatched by air 
mail from London, made lugubrious reading. But 
in the confusion of newspapers that had been long 
outdated and that had been written for closely 
pressed readers the tragic affairs of the Occident 
looked too fantastic to make sense. ‘The harbour of 
Singapore was not the place to study them. I was 
hardly down one column and on to the next before 
a steamer would swing round the bend from 
Amsterdam or Liverpool, or a ship would swing 
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out of her quay on her way to Yokohama, San 
Francisco, or Melbourne. After a month of jogging 
into the far corners of the Malay Archipelago we 
were back on the passenger ship boulevard. The 
passenger ships were the queens of the harbour. 
They had style. There was nothing more imposing 
than the spectacle of a P. & O. liner getting under 
way for Liverpool—the smartly uniformed leads- 
man standing vigilantly in the chains, the first 
officer riding like a monarch in the head, the 
passengers waving gaily from the decks. When I 
awoke one morning another P. & O. liner was lying 
in the next berth across the ship canal, and for a 
day or two we almost rubbed elbows with royalty. 
After our meal times, which were too early to be 
fashionable, we could hear her bugle summoning her 
passengers to table with a brazen note that was at 
once imperative and impersonal. You could tell by 
the tone of the bugle that the ship was superior to 
anyone who travelled in her. She could carry the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements without hum- 
bling herself. The perfect rake of her funnels, the 
buff paint of her superstructure, which gave her 
aristocratic distinction amid the black, white, and 
grey of other vessels, were proof of the fact that 
she had no misgivings. If you travelled in her you 
would accept her standards. She would triumph 
over your philosophy. You would see the world 
through her round eyes ; her royal whistle would 
clear the harbour for you. When I awoke the next 
morning she was flying the blue peter ; she was to 
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sail at noon. At eleven o’clock she gave Singapore 
warning of her intentions with a curt blast from 
the whistle. Her departure had the style of per- 
fected artistry. It was splendidly dramatic. ‘The 
officious warnings rung sharply on the ship’s bell ; 
the obedient hurry of the last-minute passengers ; 
the timely appearance of the officers on the bridge 
and at their stations ; the efficiency of casting loose ; 
the confident deliberation of her manceuvring into 
the stream; the synchronization of the lowering 
of her port flags with the casting off of the last line ; 
the reserve and silence of her departure down the 
harbour on her way to China—this was a ceremony 
as grand as the changing of the guard. You felt 
certain that even a heavy sea would make way for 
her as she proudly carried the deep-grained tradi- 
tion of England half-round the world. No Malay 
or Hindoo or Cingalese could see her without 
respecting his master. 

But the mail steamers did not dominate the 
Singapore Harbour trafic. Cargo vessels were 
entering or leaving nearly every hour of the day ; 
some of them, like the Stee/ Navigator and the 
Thurland Castle were old friends of ours in the 
world trade, although we regarded them with 
detachment. The cargo vessels hailed from many 
ports. ‘I‘here were fat motor ships from Amster- 
dam ; white coasting vessels whose acquaintance we 
had made in Surabaya or Batavia; Norwegian 
freighters ; a German ship flying a Nazi flag; a 
grubby Soviet cargo ship that alarmed our skipper 
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with her slovenly spectacle of sailors lounging on 
the bridge ; Chinese and Japanese ships with their 
names emblazoned in Oriental script amidships ; 
small coasting vessels, bound for Bangkok, with the 
bridge almost over the bows ; a grotesque French 
liner with two square funnels ; five Blue Funnel 
ships, temporarily filthy from coaling ; junks and 
lighters and fishing sampans—they kept the harbour 
of Singapore restless and interesting. When they 
were passing, it was impossible to concentrate on 
newspapers. As we lay there five days, amid the 
clangor and tintinnabulation of loading and repair- 
ing, every port of the world except South America 
had some fleeting or prolonged business with 
Singapore. Lying at the crossroads of the world, 
Singapore received their goods and messages and 
dispatched them on their way East or West. The 
volume of goods was stupendous. Although the 
business depression had paralyzed trade and the 
newspapers and clubs were gloomy with lamenta- 
tions, our hatches were constantly open by day, 
receiving cargo for America. The sun consumed 
the noon air with invisible flame. Crossing the steel 
decks was like walking on a furnace. Yet the coolies 
stood on them in flat, bare feet that were furrowed 
like old men’s faces. And cases stencilled for Hali- 
fax, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
came mysteriously to the dockside out of the rubber 
plantations and the jungle, and the hatches grew 
big with goods, and the agents and skipper began to 
wonder how much space would be left for other 
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ports we were scheduled to visit. The world was 
crippled. Everywhere men were ruined and starv- 
ing. Everywhere in the Occident statesmen and 
industrialists were struggling to avert the complete 
collapse of trade, livelihood, and humanity. Every 
morning, when the Bengali money changer came 
aboard with his pyramid cap and umbrella and 
heavy money-belt, he offered me two cents less or 
one cent more for the American dollar. He was 
shyly pessimistic. Yet the Cingalese Prince was only 
one of many freighters that grew heavier and 
heavier with the weight of Malay products. With 
the news of catastrophe on the one hand and the 
cargo on the other it was a paradox I could not 
resolve. That was one of the many imponderables 
of Singapore. 


XVIII 
THE SUN 


LTIMATELY, the engine-room work was 
completed. The broken halves of the old fly- 
wheels lay in a scrap heap on the quay. The new 
flywheels had been bolted into place. Although the 
engines had not been turned over, no one seemed to 
doubt for a moment that the new teeth would fit the 
old sockets perfectly. Since the work had been done 
accurately according to specifications on paper, 
no one anticipated any practical difficulties. The 
engineers were right, as usual. When everything 
was ready the lines were cast off and the skipper 
signalled for slow astern on the port engine to 
swing her safely clear of the quay. The engine 
turned over as smoothly as ever. No one would 
have suspected that a major operation had been 
performed on the propelling machinery or that the 
engine room had tossed off seven tons of superfluous 
weight. So we passed out through the narrows, 
where the pilot left us, and set up towards the Port 
Swettenham in the Malacca Strait. 
I felt intolerably languid. By morning there was 
no doubt about it: I had a ‘“‘ touch of the sun.” 
233 
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Singapore was rebuking her too active disciple. I 
took the rebuke with uncommon ill grace, for all 
these years I had been a sun worshipper, believing 
steadfastly in the great ball of fire that ministers 
unto the needs of “‘ this little O, the earth,” divides 
the day from the night and authorizes the seasons. 
If you are looking for a god, put on smoked. 
glasses and look at him at high noon. He is 
benignant, but he is also terrible. He will blind 
you if you stare directly into his face, and he 
will drain away all your vitality if you ignore his 
mastery of the world. In view of my years of 
loyalty I had foolishly imagined that he would 
grant me a special dispensation—balancing the rash 
against years of humble devotion. But the sun is 
grand ; he has no emotion ; he is gloriously above 
the squalor of our human ways, and so I was down 
with the sunsickness for several days and could 
hardly muster the strength to take my meals, and 
I could not keep my amateur watches without 
sitting in a chair pulled to the faint stream of air 
that trickled across the shaded boat deck. And a 
strange thing happened: I was filled with revul- 
sion. I hated the tropics. I longed to get back to 
a climate where men can squander their strength in 
activity. I detested the glaring radiance of day- 
light. The fecundity of the jungle that lines 
Malacca Strait seemed poisonous and evil. The 
bustle of cargo loading as we lay at anchor off Port 
Swettenham seemed obscene. ‘The native foreman 
who stood at the hatchway under his paper sun 
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umbrella cut a contemptible figure. Nothing was 
more nauseating than the Chinese contractor who 
fed the cargo workers at noon—who rinsed the 
bowls and chop-sticks in a bucket of stinking 
water and then quenched his thirst from the 
rinsings. ‘That was foul. Always the indecent 
panic to get work done on time—this gnawing at 
tempers and angry wrangling between races. 

At Belawan Deli in Sumatra the next morning 
it was just the same. Along the jungle and man- 
grove swamp a long quay has been built where 
three ships may lie simultaneously and gulp down 
goods like greedy children. Behind the quay a 
large grey monkey was swinging through leafy 
branches. I whistled. He stopped. Hanging by 
a long arm, he studied me sceptically for a long 
time; and after that comradely incident I dis- 
covered that my sunsickness was over. There is a 
beautiful town fifteen or twenty miles inland : 
Medan, where the Sultan lives in a rich and restful 
palace, and the government oflices stretch like a toy 
village along the road. ‘The traveller’s palm grows 
there, a slender, dainty, imaginative tree with 
branches spread like a lady’s fan. Somewhere 
amid the back streets a long street bazaar was in 
session, and white-turbaned men from India were 
selling gorgeously designed batiks under im- 
promptu sun canopies. It looked like an itinerant 
fair. Under the trees and behind the tents stood 
clumsy, mat-roofed wagons. The merchants 
squatted on the ground amid their fragrant printed 
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goods, and the Malay ladies of Medan squatted 
there, too, feeling the goods with a world-wide 
gesture of bargaining. ‘The merchants were hand- 
some; fine white teeth smiled through their 
scraggly black beards. ‘The ladies were beautiful ; 
their dark skins were perfect in texture; they 
wore simple gold ornaments and white necklaces 
that accented the loveliness of their skins. It was 
an enchanting sight, spontaneous, graceful, modest, 
and sensuous, for the beauty of the prints delighted 
these ladies, and they took on beauty by reflection. 
They were blooming there, and they knew it. 
They delighted in this bazaar as a background. 
How awkward Europeans seem by contrast! We 
have come too far from nature. ‘‘ You cannot pig 
it out here,” an Englishman told me, to explain 
the size of his domestic establishment. “If you 
don’t live well you will die.” When I was down 
with the sunsickness my spirits were low, and I 
thought the anxious, impatient white man cut a 
very sorry figure in that overflowing land. He had 
mastered it ; he had organized it and translated its 
treasure into wealth, and many responsibilities 
rested on his shoulders. But the plump, gay, 
sweet-tempered ladies of Sumatra felt luxurious 
and beautiful in the presence of cotton prints from 
India. They were the true Medanese. They were 
calm, for they were at home. 

The skipper had a few anxious moments that 
night. When he was ready to leave Belawan Deli 
the tide was running out fast, and the water was so 
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shallow along the north coast of Sumatra that the 
propellers churned up the muddy bottom without 
swinging the ship. Even with the port engine full 
ahead and the starboard full astern we drifted 
sluggishly towards the mud flats and the adjacent 
Dutch steamer. ‘The first mate stood by ready to 
let go an anchor, and the officers of the Dutch ship, 
who lined their rail and kept staring at us with 
malevolence and contempt, expected the worst and 
stood by to protect their interests. We just missed 
them as we drifted downstream. Finally the 
propellers took hold, and we lumbered around and 
headed out to deep water. 

It was such a narrow squeak that the skipper did 
not mention it for a week. When he was alarmed 
he made a point of looking as cool as a dozen 
cucumbers and keeping his own icy counsel. A 
week later he described the Belawan Deli incident 
on the blackboard at school, while the apprentices 
winked maliciously behind his back. That dig- 
nified analysis of the problem confirmed our 
suspicion that he had been worried and was resorting 
to confession to free his mind. 

We crossed the Malacca Strait again and came 
up to Penang under the blue mountains. Across 
the placid water, maculated by dingy fishing 
sampans, the city shimmered in the deathly heat. 
Penang, which stands at the head of Malacca 
Strait, is the first Malay port for eastbound steamers 
from Ceylon and India and the last port for west- 
bound steamers. Our old comrade, the Thurland 
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Castle, was already in the harbour. By the time 
we landed, the day had surrendered to the sun, 
and the heat had driven everyone off the streets. 
Most of the British who were not taking their 
siestas appeared to be sitting on the waterside 
veranda of the airy Runnymede Hotel, drinking 
gin slings. We gladly joined them. For the 
Singapore gin sling, served in a tall glass and made 
of gin, limes, sugar, cherry brandy, soda water and 
ice, gladdens the heart of man in that limp climate. 
Sitting and drinking are virtually synonymous. 
There is a strange atmosphere about these Far 
Eastern caravanserais—a mingling of suspense, 
embarrassment, and indifference. Many of the 
guests are alone ; they sit for hours at small tables, 
watching. ‘Those who are together are lethargic ; 
they converse quietly or not at all. In the dining 
room the orchestra plays with an air of apology 
for destroying the silence. You rarely hear anyone 
laugh. Unless you sit tight you are a marked man. 
Movement becomes conspicuous ; the arrival and 
departure of guests are events of importance. 
There is an intolerable sense of waiting for some- 
thing that will never happen. 

Although Penang superficially resembled Singa- 
pore in everything except size, the heat was more 
burdensome. It was heavy, weakening, and malig- 
nant. ‘The rickshaw boys knew that better than 
we did. After lunch we set off on foot for the 
Chinese quarter in search of native phonograph 
records, and we looked forward to the intimacy of 
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a leisurely saunter. We made motions of irritable 
distaste at the rickshaw boys, who besought us for 
custom. We waved them away with an imperial 
gesture. But they knew better. They cheerfully 
followed us along the street, and presently we 
surrendered and climbed up into the seats, and the 
coolies padded softly to the Chinese shopping 
street, where we climbed down. ‘The street was 
garish, noisy, crowded, and evil smelling. We 
searched carefully down one side for phonograph 
records—among stalls where goldsmiths, barbers, 
and food merchants attended to their affairs with 
a look of Celestial detachment. The rickshaw boys, 
who had no confidence in our enterprise, greedily 
dogged our heels. Then we crossed the street and 
began again. Half-way down was a deep shop 
where the merchandise was varied and three 
Chinese clerks looked interested in our custom. 
“Savvy records?” we inquired. ‘They did not. 
“Savvy music, phonograph—band?” No, they 
did not. So we searched their shop, and in the 
dimness of the rear found a dusty heap of unin- 
telligible Chinese and Malay records. Outside 
the shop a curious crowd had collected, animated 
by the rickshaw boys, whose fertile speculation 
about our mission appeared to be exciting. They 
chattered and grinned and stared through eyes 
that were bright with excitement. But by this 
time the young men of the store had settled down 
to an hour’s hospitality. They opened the canvas 
skylight : the heavens were blinding. They served 
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tea. We exchanged American cigarettes for the 
crumpled, stringy fags they rolled for us out of 
rice paper and tobacco rubbish, and we made 
polite grimaces of approval at each other, savouring 
the smoke with exaggerated approval. Mean- 
while, we listened with bogus critical judgment to 
the shrill discordance and harsh singing of in- 
numerable Chinese and Malay records. It was a 
jolly wild-goose chase in a grimy, battered corner 
of Penang, and we selected the records that dis- 
pleased us least. ‘Then the rickshaw boys, who 
knew better than we did the limited capacities of 
the tongue-tied white man, rolled us down to the 
quay, took their fares with humble gratitude, and 
no doubt spent the rest of the day brooding over 
the white man’s infinite childishness. ‘“‘ You are 
our father; you are our mother; you are our 
protector,” the Lascar serang used to say to the 
captain when he visited him formally on the 
morning of a religious holiday. But the Chinese 
rickshaw boys and shopkeepers were our fathers, 
mothers, and protectors when we went shopping 
in odd streets that lay out of bounds. 

The hatches of the ship looked stuffed. No. 4 
hatch was so full that the coolies had to stamp 
down the cargo before the hatch covers could fit 
into place. It required all the first mate’s ingenuity 
to stow additional cargo without tampering with 
the trim of the ship or making shipments inacces- 
sible for discharging at the succession of American 
ports. But Penang was in a mood for shipping tin. 
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The price was up. The prospects were cheering. 
By noon of our second day in Penang word had 
gone round, and the tin mines upstate were 
hurriedly shipping us three hundred tons in 
diminutive freight cars. ‘Tin made an attractive 
cargo. It was shipped in pigs with “‘ New York ” 
boldly stencilled on the edges. The pigs were 
beautiful objects. ‘They shone in the sunlight like 
an amalgam of gold and silver. Piled in neat rows 
on the floor of the freight cars, they formed a 
brilliant design of shadow, line, and glittering metal. 
Stowed in the crepuscular corners of the ’tween- 
decks space they looked so rich that I thought we 
were no less opulently loaded than Drake’s plunder 
ships that had come home through the Orient 
laden with gold stolen from the Spanish in the 
name of avaricious Good Queen Bess. Moreover, 
the tin was beautifully handled. The pigs were 
heavy and compact, which are properties that make 
for rhythm in handling. Weight must be swung 
through arcs of motion. Weight and speed en- 
gender grace of movement. ‘The slender coolies 
with their gleaming brown skins became the poets 
of Penang as they swung these bars of metal from 
the flat cars into the hoisting nets. Of all the goods 
we had loaded, the tin pigs were the most attractive. 
They were naked, frank, and shapely. They could 
ride 10,000 miles to America without a single 
change of clothing. 


XIX 
MONSOON 


HEN the tin was loaded, the Cingalese 
Prince pointed her bows up the strait and 
across the Indian Ocean for Colombo. From a 
continental point of view it was a homecoming. 
Colombo is in Ceylon, where the Cingalese dwell, 
and we were partly Cingalese ourselves. The 
lettering on our bows and stern had proudly carried 
the name from New York to Telok Betong. We 
had given the Cingalese a good reputation every- 
where we went, for we were a tidy, alert, prosperous 
freighter. By all the amenities of good society we 
were entitled to a holiday in the port where our 
namesakes dwelled ; and the ship expected it, for 
she lay deep, and she was stiff with cargo, and she 
pushed through the water like a proud, fat old lady, 
shaking from the engine beat with a self-satisfied 
waddle. , 
It was a voyage of more than four days in the 
bluster of the south-west monsoon which con- 
stantly screeched at the port-holes and tossed our 
14,000 tons of deadweight until most of us were 
nervous and fretful. Day by day, as the monsoon 
242 
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freshened, Colombo looked more _ inviting. 
Colombo was the chief topic of conversation at the 
table. Colombo looked real on the chart, and 
dominated our tumbling existence. By noon of the 
fourth day we made the first Ceylon landfall and 
soon afterwards altered our course northward, 
taking the monsoon on the beam, where it changed 
the pitch into a roll. Black clouds began to sweep 
up on the horizon. Rain came down in such 
blinding volume that you would have thought the 
heavens had been ripped open. The engines were 
rung down to half speed. The fog signal was 
interminably sounded. When we arrived off the 
breakwater, night had fallen. We could see spurt- 
ing tongues of white where the monsoon swells 
broke against the black masonry. Colombo was 
only a ring of lights glistening in the saturated 
blackness. It looked as though the pilot might not 
be able to take usin. In the wildness of the sea he 
made three vain attempts in his lurching pilot 
boat to catch the ship’s ladder, and the captain 
cursed him magnificently. It would be a charitable 
thing to lie to a buoy until dawn improved the 
visibility. 

But trade had purged Colombo and_ the 
Cingalese Prince of all charity. You could see that 
in the promptness with which the port doctor 
appeared at the foot of the gangway when we were 
inside and in the competitive speed with which the 
port officials, agents, stevedores, harbour police, 
and other uniformed functionaries jostled their way 
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commissions a gang of Parsees slowly appeared 
out of the darkness, like a boatload of Eastern 
pirates animated by evil designs. ‘The cabins and 
companionways were infested with strange, 
staring, self-confident Cingalese. Alas, commerce 
enveloped us with a dismal pall of activity. It was 
a gruesome thing to see how time snipped off the 
margins of our leisure. Clearly there was no time 
to be lost on that side of the Arabian Sea. Our 
appointments with Suez, 3000 miles away, and 
Boston, 5000 miles farther, were much _ too 
pressing. After ten voyages around the world 
the Cingalese Prince had learned how to put 
sentiment aside in the interests of efficient 
shipping. 

I went ashore for a whisky and soda with ice, 
which the Parsee waiter swore could not be had, 
and a newspaper, which he thought impossible, 
and a pound of tea which I ordered out of sheer 
perversity, determined to get everything I wanted 
in Colombo even if I had to wake up the American 
Consul. I got everything without having to rattle 
the nations. ‘The streets of Colombo were dark 
and vacant. Rain fellagain. A Cingalese merchant 
on the corner gravely remarked that the world 
needed another war to put it on its feet again. 
That piece of whining cant made me furious. I 
returned to the ship to smoke a petulant pipe over 
the newspaper before turning in. Thus the horrid 
night wore on. While most of us were trying to 
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sleep after four days of boisterous weather, a race 
of turbaned brown men with flashing and treach- 
erous eyes poured four hundred and fifty tons of 
tea and rubber into hatches that were already solid. 
In spite of the rain, they saved six hours before 
sunrise. New Yorkers could have their tea that 
much earlier. I hoped that New York would be 
pleased. At dawn we weighed anchor and steamed 
out into the monsoon, and headed a little north of 
west across the Arabian Sea, to the Gulf of Aden 
and so on to Suez. 

Sometimes the south-west monsoon rolls up such 
grisly seas that the mail steamers dare not risk the 
entrance through the tortured breakwater and they 
sail without touching at Colombo. It was not that 
savage when we were there. Although small boats 
would have found it dangerous, deep-water vessels 
had nothing to fear. But the monsoon was real. 
For the first time I realized what the Arabic word 
meant in terms of discomfort. I can still remember 
studying the monsoon on charts that hung round 
the college laboratory, one autumn afternoon in 
Cambridge when the skies were sullen and the 
world looked dreary and education appeared to be 
the most futile betrayal of everything I loved. 
Feathered arrows on the chart marked the 
direction of the monsoon—north-east in the winter, 
south-west in the summer—and no doubt I learned 
by rote the cause of it, for I passed the course with 
the usual perfunctory grade of the bored student. 
But during the five long days we spent crossing 
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the Arabian Sea the monsoon became in our 
estimation the chief fact of the universe, and I 
racked my brains to discover what I had learned 
about it. For the first day or two it was not 
aggressive. I could leave my port hanging loose 
to admit a little air. Although a vagrant curl of 
spray occasionally danced high above the bulwarks 
and spattered my face as I lay in bed, no harm was 
done. But gradually the wind blew up to gale 
strength. ‘The Arabian Sea became an angry, 
sputtering swell, and the ship began to roll and 
jump. ‘The bow was constantly smothered. ‘The 
fore deck was full of water that raced from side to 
side. Spray rattled on the windows of the bridge 
and drenched the funnel. Sometimes green water 
rolled across the port bulwarks, and the ship 
stumbled under the weight of it. Everything was 
dripping with salty slime. If the temperature had 
been lower, the living below decks would have been 
less wretched, for it is jolly to be jolting about in a 
storm when the air is invigorating. But the 
temperature was hot, and the air was saturated with 
deadening moisture. As I sat in my cabin, reading, 
writing, and smoking in air that smelt fouler day 
by day, cascades of water struck the side of the ship 
like cannon balls; and although my port was 
clamped tight, water managed somehow to drizzle 
through and keep the cabin damp. After a while 
the joke began to grow thin. Cursing was only a 
feeble relief. For the monsoon was mean; the 
crested swells were nasty. No one had a kind word 
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to say for the Arabian Sea. It was a disagreeable 
body of water. 

The vast continent of Asia is the villain. During 
the winter it cools and sucks down air from aloft 
and the winds start blowing outward from the 
north-east. During the summer the air grows hot 
and expands, and Asia sucks air in, and the winds 
start blowing from the south-west. Small schooners 
in Colombo take advantage of it. When the wind 
comes from the north-east they set sail out of 
Colombo for Madagascar and Mozambique to 
trade in small goods. When the monsoon blows 
from the south-west they sail home with the goods 
they have been gathering. That is one way of 
harnessing the winds to the balance of trade. I had 
never heard about that when I was studying the 
monsoon on the charts hung round the laboratory. 

Although the Indian Ocean was petulant, the 
first mate was always bubbling with good spirits. 
Day by day he had the most abundant energy of 
any man I had ever met. Work and exercise could 
not exhaust it; the surplus exploded into endless 
fooling. He had to supervise the cargo loading in 
port. At sea he stood the two four-to-eight 
watches ; and in addition to that he saw that the 
ship was kept clean and painted and that the crew 
was usefully employed. Like the captain, he took 
pride in his job. He was always trying new 
schemes for keeping the deck in condition, or he 
was mixing the paints a trifle more brilliantly, 
relieving the colour scheme by painting the fire 
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pipes red, or devising a new method for removing 
the brown stain on the deck under the lifeboat. 
The ship was smartly painted on the outward 
voyage, but as soon as the homeward voyage began 
the mate joyfully set about the same job again. 

That did not exhaust his energy. He was always 
restless for a good time. From the moment when I 
first saw him at breakfast to the moment when he 
turned in at night—invariably falling asleep with a 
book or newspaper in his hands—I never knew him 
to be subdued or relaxed. He was always on the 
offensive. Being a picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles, he could translate the most trivial comment 
into a back-handed insult. The retort he respected 
most was a compact defamation of his own character. 
Anyone who could twist one of his remarks into an 
attack upon him scored with him brilliantly, and 
he acknowledged defeat. Although the heckling 
was merciless, the game was played in the highest 
good-humour ; although the victims winced now 
and then, they could not resist his buoyancy long. 
No foregathering around noontime or after eight 
in the evening was complete without his dynamic 
horseplay. 

His warmest friend was the supernumerary first 
mate who sailed with us from Yokohama to Penang 
when the cargo loading was most arduous. During 
the six weeks of that association the two mates 
tormented each other continuously, resorting to 
blows and wrestling when words had no further 
value. No two men ever admired each other so 
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fervently or liked each other so well. Their good- 
nature was almost heroic. Early in the voyage in 
the Orient they entered into a deliberate compact 
to test each other’s evenness of temper. The man 
who first lost his temper was to pay the wager. 
For weeks during the irritable heat of the tropics 
they kept at each other’s throat. They laid devious 
schemes to arouse each other’s temper. They 
studied each other’s weaknesses. Finally the first 
mate won. It was after a particularly trying day 
of loading mixed cargo that had to be stowed in 
different hatches for several ports, and it had 
presented a complicated problem in planning. In 
the terrible heat the supernumerary had worked 
hard and had solved the problems brilliantly. By 
evening he was completely exhausted ; the know- 
ledge that he had done a good job was the only 
balm that soothed his smouldering temper. He 
dropped into his bunk and fell sound asleep without 
undressing. ‘The first mate saw his advantage and 
took it. Shaking the supernumerary awake, he 
remarked with hypocritical sympathy : ‘“ The Old 
Man was just down there looking at the hatches. 
He said he never saw such a mess of stowage in his 
life. He said you’ve got to take it all out and stow 
it all over again.” For an instant the sleepy 
supernumerary saw red. He cursed the skipper, 
the ship, and the mother who bore him. He 
swore that he would leave the ship at the next port. 
It was all over in a minute, for when he saw the 
first mate grinning triumphantly he knew he had 
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lost the wager. No wonder, for he had been 
ruffled by the arch-fiend of rufflers. 

The first mate looked too hard-headed for 
sentiment, but he was really tender-hearted. When 
the supernumerary had completed his tour of duty 
and disembarked at Penang the first mate looked 
and behaved for a week like a man who was com- 
pletely friendless. ‘‘ What a pal!” he would say 
wistfully as he gazed through the wheelhouse 
window. “‘ Did you know that that miserable little 
son-of-a-gun used to come up here and relieve 
me at six-thirty every morning? He didn’t have to 
do it, you know. It was his own idea. ‘ Marflitt,’ 
he used to say, ‘I’m certainly giving you a break. 
I might just as well be having another hour’s sleep.’ 
And I would say : ‘ Why, you lubber! Any time 
you don’t show up here on the dot you might just 
as well pack your bag and get to hell off this ship. 
Another peep out of you and I’ll make you stand 
the whole watch.’ Yes, he was a good guy. I miss 
him.” It was a week before the first mate recovered 
his boyish exuberance. 


The monsoon reduced our speed three knots, 
which was something for the learned board of 
directors to fret about. By dinner time of our fifth 
day we were, according to the chart, thirty miles 
north-east of Socotra, an island of evil repute near 
Somaliland. Before the British put the sultan of 
Socotra on their list of pensioners, ships were 
maliciously wrecked off that island and British 
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seamen butchered. The pilot book had no recent 
intelligence from that belligerent quarter except a 
second-hand rumour that the sultan lived inland, 
whence he could be summoned if needed. But 
we could report that Socotra shows a certain 
benignance towards contemporary British seamen. 
Although it lay too far off our course to be visible 
from the crow’s nest, it sheltered us for two or three 
hours from the monsoon. For that length of time 
the swells were less blustering, and the ship rolled 
more easily. We had, accordingly, a very sensible 
impression of that little stub of land. Before mid- 
night we had steamed beyond into roaring waters 
again, but the motion diminished towards morning, 
and although the horizon was still watery and 
untenanted, we knew that we were out of the open 
at last. We were at the entrance to the immense 
Gulf of Aden. Fifty miles south, the unseen coast 
of Africa was giving us a lee, and the seas subsided 
to a merry chop of blue and white. So you can 
travel blindfold through the world and still feel 
the presence of the great masters. Look into the 
sky on a clear night, let the wind blow on your 
cheek, sniff the aroma of a breathing continent— 
and there you are among friends again. You 
cannot be lost if you make your boundaries broad 
enough, 


It was a great release to slip out of the monsoon 
brawl at last. ‘The ports were unclamped, admit- 
ting round shafts of breeze that sweetened every- 
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thing and everyone, and the salt-stained windows 
along the forepart of the boat deck were slid back. 
Parts of the ship that had been inaccessible now lay 
within the general domain. Petrels of some obscure 
species and Cape gannets with brown tail feathers 
brought us company. Junior engineers and sailors 
whom we had not seen above decks since the mon- 
soon began reappeared, and we made friends again 
in celebration of a grand deliverance. ‘The ship was 
dirty. The steel decks were brilliant orange from 
rust. The iron rail on the head was filthy ; the 
master windlass was thick with rust. Salt glistened 
on the funnel. Everything you touched was gritty. 
That was bad enough, but what fretted the mate 
was the chance that a passing ship might witness 
our maritime shame. For many ships, some of them 
smart mail steamers, come down the Red Sea from 
Suez on their way East, and we had to be prepared 
for company. ‘The mate had a tough hide in most 
respects ; you were hard put to it to insult him. But 
he was thin-skinned about the appearance of his 
ship. If the mate of a passing mail steamer should 
ever remark to his master: “‘ There goes one of 
those dirty freighters,” our mate might not hear the 
words spoken, but he would feel his disgrace across 
five miles of water. So the Cimgalese Prince sub- 
mitted again to one of her unending cleanings. 
The decks were chipped and scrubbed with stiff 
brushes. The white paint was washed down with 
cleaning solution. The wires were taken down, 
beaten, and greased. The windlass was oiled. 
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Now that we were nearly out of the East, the 
skipper began to worry about the long, tedious, 
nerve-racking job of consolidating his manifests. 
We were still five thousand miles from home. 
From New York to the Red Sea is a distance and a 
direction that look strange and remote. But now 
the wheelhouse was half buried under an avalanche 
of official papers, and we all began to think like 
responsible citizens, as though the voyage were 
already over. Every throb of the engine sang 
“homeward.” ‘‘ New-York, New-York, New- 
York,” it was saying, although I could remember 
when I thought it said: ‘“‘ Hong-Kong, Hong- 
Kong, Hong-Kong.” At any rate, I knew that 
Hong Kong was a sound that had quickened my 
blood. New York sounded like bedlam and 
drudgery. 


XX 
ARABIAN REALITIES 


T was a long voyage up the Red Sea, most of it 

out of sight of land, but there was evidence 
enough to check the ship’s position on the chart. 
For instance, the position was computed one morn- 
ing late in June as several miles south of Arabia in 
the capacious Gulf of Aden. There was no land 
to be seen. But the haze in that direction had a 
golden, sandy hue. In the afternoon sand began to 
dust across the ship. “The mate complained that it 
lodged around his eyes during his afternoon watch. 
You could feel a sandy grit on the side of the ship 
nearest Arabia and hear it crunch under foot. The 
temperature on the bridge was 94°. ‘The sea 
temperature was 85°. ‘The barometer stood at 
29.50, which also was plausible. Although we 
could see nothing of Arabia, I was able thus to 
check the tales I had read and believe in Arabia as 
a concrete reality. 

From the Gulf of Aden steamers enter the Red 
Sea through the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. Some- 
where in that region look out for Perim Island, 
where ships are reported by cable to Lloyd’s in 
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London, the wives of mariners thereby receiving 
reassurance. It was night when we passed. On 
our starboard side two flashing lights marked the 
position of Perim Island, three or four miles away, 
and an irregular line of fourteen tiny lights marked 
the location of the settlement. We signalled our 
number and line on the blinker for the cable 
operator. I trust that the gentlemen at Lloyd’s 
were relieved when they received the message. 
As for me, I felt that the world was closing in. 
Two beacons and fourteen tiny lights in the vast 
range of the night did not supply much information. 
But the pilot book explained the importance to our 
floating existence of Perim Island in the straight of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is a small sand and coral 
conglomerate with one hill 214 feet high. The 
vegetation is sparse. Although the island is Arabic, 
the British have usurped it like nearly everything 
else a navigator needs in that part of the East. 
There in the heat and aridity of a desert region a 
British colony maintains the beacons and the 
telegraph, supplies coal and fuel oil, distills sixty 
tons of water a day, can supply vegetables if 
necessary, and upon sufficient warning by wireless, 
can provide two thousand pounds of bread or even 
repair ships under European supervision, That 
sounds like practical Christianity, and it is. Having 
contributed Shakespeare to the world, the British 
continue their heroic tradition of civilization by 
attending to the needs of mariners in all parts of 
the navigable world. What an odd race of people ! 
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Their minds are rigid, tenacious, and encumbered. 
They are so thick-witted that they never know 
when they are beaten, which keeps them indomit- 
able. Being complete egotists, they have developed 
a high moral strain which they are incapable of 
distinguishing from personal interest. Morality 
and imperialism are the same. They cannot under- 
stand idealism ; they confuse it with adolescence. 
They. have no imagination or awareness. Having 
difficulty in understanding themselves, they do not 
understand anyone else, and it has never occurred 
to them to try. They are interested in trade, 
government, and physical exercise. ‘Their egotism 
is a strong, cold, slow, joyless self-confidence which 
sometimes whines about methods of procedure but 
has never yet doubted the success of the conclusion. 
When you see how coolly they have taken over the 
strategic places in the Orient and made everything 
safe for their ships and trade and thrown them 
open for the use of the dominant nations of the 
world, you are grateful for the boorish spirit that 
keeps them going. It may be disagreeable, but it 
helps to clarify the world. It lacks kindliness and 
generosity. It is British civilization, which is 
primitive with a cultivated exterior ; it is brutal, 
coarse, and sodden at heart, but it hasa cosmopolitan 
manner. Other civilizations are more brilliant, 
gayer, more spiritual and enlightened, but in a 
world that is nine parts evil and ignorant the 
British influence is stabilizing. It is not likeable, 
but it is admirable. Although I saw only two 
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beacons and fourteen lights on Perim Island, I felt 
sure that the British who lived there in exile and 
isolation could knock about Trafalgar Square to- 
morrow without being distinguishable from Lon- 
doners who had never left the country. An 
Englishman has the same tenacious little motives 
wherever he happens to be living. 


According to the chart we were clamped tight 
between the great jaws of Africa and Arabia, but 
we had seen no land for eight days, excepting the 
cluster of lights on Perim Island. Then one 
morning we passed through the Zubair Islands— 
sharply angled heaps of brown formation that 
looked too austere for human comfort. Three 
hours later we passed Jebel Attair, a volcanic 
mound of barren yellowish stuff that rose eight 
hundred feet from the sea. An unlovely light- 
house was perched near the top of the ridge. 
Although neither of these drowned fragments of 
Arabia looked inviting, they were land, and the 
sight of land always relieved the subtle tension of a 
sea passage. The work went on more light- 
heartedly. Chips, who was pounding a twisted 
block into shape on the fore deck, let a gleam of 
good-humour show through his shaggy Welsh 
nature ; and when Chips felt genial everyone else 
felt jolly. ‘‘ This block’ll ne’er do again—aye,” 
he said as he pounded it on the anvil. That was the 
first clear expression of inverted hope I had heard 
from Chips. Everyone took heart at once. Since 
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this was the first dry day we had run through in 
four or five weeks, we all lashed our woollen clothes 
on deck in the hot desert breeze to burn out the 
mould and stink. We were back in society. We 
came up with two other freighters on the same 
course and spent hours passing them. Porpoises 
followed alongside, wheeling gaily. Sometimes 
they leaped into the air and fell flat on the water 
with a loud smack. According to the skipper, 
that is the way they rid themselves of parasites. 
Some sort of brown falcon, a land bird, perched for 
an hour or more on a Samson’s post just above the 
boat deck where he scowled at everything in sight. 
Perhaps he was searching for Joe, the chief 
engineer’s canary, who was singing brightly in 
the alleyway. Three gulls with black heads were 
following our wake. They turned out to be Red 
Sea black-headed gulls, which was another piece of 
circumstantial evidence. Although the breeze 
down the Red Sea increased in strength all day the 
temperature was still swollen into the nineties, and 
the climate below decks was wilting. After a 
plunge into the canvas swimming pool, the exertion 
of dressing started the sweat flowing freely again. 

Although we were far off at sea, the influences 
were from the desert. Early one morning a squall 
bore down from ahead. It broke into a sandstorm 
that lasted until after daylight. Below decks, 
everything was covered with a thin coating of 
brown, gritty dust blown through our port-holes 
from unseen tracks where perhaps the bedouin 
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had trod. On the bridge, sand was piled in neatly 
shaped rivulets that flowed from the crevices where 
the wind came in. The newly tarred deck was 
almost as sandy as a beach. Sand coated the teak 
front of the wheelhouse. It had dusted over the 
funnel and lodged in the mouldings of the funnel 
insignia, and it had peppered the white ceiling of 
the alleyway. I felt thoroughly convinced of the 
truth about Arabia. 

The names on the chart were mighty words. 
Abyssinia, Sudan, Nubia, Nile, Mecca, the Hedjaz 
Railway—these words were printed on the east 
and west sections of the chart where our hourly 
positions were plotted. ‘There were also fine italic 
guiding references to “‘ date palms,” “* sweet water,” 
“minarets,” “a conspicuous tomb.’ Concerning 
Yenbo-el-Bahr, a city on the east shore of the Red 
Sea, the omniscient cartographer had written: 
“Port of Medina, cattle and water, good and 
cheap,” which was the rubric for a sailor’s book 
about Arabia. British sailors on the beach at 
Jeddah were advised to behave with circumspection 
on the street and to confine their smoking and 
drinking indoors lest they offend the pious 
Islamites. 

We were homeward bound—there was no doubt 
about it. Presently the temperature was dropping 
to 86° or 84°. ‘The water in the pool was cool 
enough to stimulate the blood a little ; and there 
was a revival of buoyancy in the air as we climbed 
up the latitudes 25° north of Singapore. The 
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daylight held over until after dinner; the after- 
glow hung like a sand mirage on the horizon. At 
night the cross-trees pushed steadily into the Great 
Dipper, which was rising higher in the north-west 
sky. For an hour or so four planets burned with 
clear light almost in a straight row across the 
heavens: Venus, which was ravishingly beautiful, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Mars. Now the sky began 
to have the familiar summer geography, with 
Spica, Arcturus, and Vega holding the prominent 
positions. I remembered twilight views of the 
same heavens when I had tried to catch a glimpse of 
Mercury before he sank below the west barrier of 
the Catskill Mountains. 

Nature is cruel but grand. I felt at home in that 
watery part of her empire. As I sat scribbling in 
the shade of a lifeboat after lunch, looking out 
between sentences over the blue, convulsive water 
twenty unbroken miles to the round rim of heaven 
which held up the blue dome of the sky, I knew I 
was where I wanted to be, for I was as full of light 
as the day, and there was no art init. Art yields 
a fleeting stab of ecstasy. Art exalts the giver and 
the receiver. It illuminates the whole range of life 
in a flash. It is spiritual intoxication. Among the 
varied gear in my cabin I had a portable phono- 
graph and a box of records—the gift of two very 
dear friends. Most of the records which they had 
supplied were of classical music, and such was the 
humour of my shipmates that I was packed off to an 
empty cabin when I felt the need of grard sound. 
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They liked lively tunes: we spent many ebullient 
evenings in the dining saloon, tapping our feet and 
whistling to the jolly airs of ‘‘ Around the Marble 
Arch” and “ Anchors Aweigh,” and we never 
wearied of the low-comedy antics of “ Captain 


Brown, who played his ukulele as the ship went 
down”? : 


‘The skipper issued from the store 

A cake of soap to every four, 

And said: ‘“Now wash yourselves ashore,” 

And he played his ukulele as the ship went down. 


No matter how many times we heard that tin- 
pan mumbo-jumbo, we always roared as though it 
were new. But I was a condemned man when I 
fumbled around for my sheaf of great composers, 
and perhaps that was quite as well, for 1 grew 
to know them intimately. I speculated on the 
character of the composers from the evidence of a 
few compositions. I thought I perceived a facility 
in Schubert, a whining pretentiousness in 
Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathétique”’ and “1812 Over- 
ture,” a formal magnificence in Bach, sensuous 
exuberance in Liszt, dazzling imagination in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“‘ Scheherazade,” and pure 
nobility in Beethoven’s Seventh. The Seventh 
swept through me every time I heard it. It had 
the ordered tumult of a great man’s emotion. It 
melted me and strengthened me; it suffused me 
with pity and stimulated me to high resolves ; it 
filled me with anguish and exalted my courage, 
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I believed that the fierce courage he had I could 
have, too, in the face of the hopelessness of life. 
I swore to have the same steel-like honesty. What 
Beethoven endured men can still endure by sheer 
strength of character. For the Seventh is one of 
the supreme expressions of heroic thought and 
feeling. After great things like that have been said 
in human language, the world can never be stale 
and unprofitable again. Art is the universe of 
exaltation. Art creates where nothing existed 
before. 

But my shipmates did not need Beethoven’s 
Seventh when they were at sea, nor did I. I felt 
sure that I could get on for the rest of my days 
with what art I had stored in the bottom of my 
memory. ‘The comradeship on board was strong 
enough, for these were men disciplined in nature, 
They were sound at bottom. ‘They wore well. 
They were men enough to take on faith what they 
could not understand. The world has not yet 
devised a better scheme for living at peace with 
one’s fellows. Until it has, I am willing to sacrifice 
art in exchange for a friend. 


Being under the impression that I am a religious 
man, the mate sent for me at five o’clock one 
morning to show me Mt. Sinai on the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea. I took the Bible to the bridge to 
help in identifying it. But Sinai was only one of a 
tumult of mountains in the distance, and since the 
hour was early and neither the mate nor I had had 
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breakfast, we looked at the range with lacklustre 
eyes. ‘The chart showed Sinai as 7450 feet high, 
lost in a cluster of peaks with Jebel Katherina, 
which is 8630 feet high, and Jebel Samir at Tinyeh, 
which is 7670. The pilot book swore that Sinai 
could not be seen from that vicinity. But I did 
not quibble with the mate. After all, he was in 
charge. Feeling disagreeably pious, he took a 
bearing on that peak, which was no less than Moses 
had done. I hoped that the Cingalese Prince would 
make better use of the Sinai bearing than the 
Israelites had. Asa matter of fact, she did. 

The shoals were fewer on the Egyptian side. As 
we steamed up towards Suez, we kept to the west, 
and with the sun still in the east that was the 
glorious side. There stood the desert and the 
background of the Bible in all their mystic grandeur. 
It was ancient country that had yielded up its 
passion and gathered all its beauty from the 
withering of age. In the fresh sunshine of the early 
morning Jebel Gharib, 5740 feet high, looked like 
a transmutation of the desert air—an image without 
feet or substance, hanging like a shape of bluish- 
golden haze in the sky. The ribs and escarpments 
had a cutting edge. The desert, the wind, the sun, 
and the years had condemned those mountains to 
inhumanity. All along that desolate sandy coast, 
from Gharib to Jebel Zafarna, the mountains were 
of sandstone and limestone which the wind had cut 
into vivid shapes. Where the wind had slashed 
away the surface the wavy belts of sand and stone 
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were like the dead muscles of the earth. The 
black lumps of lava that protruded were the 
gravestones of the earth’s evil. It was barren for 
miles. Excepting the lighthouses of Zafarna and 
Ras Abu Deraj some distance beyond, it looked 
uninhabited. The one brown tent that I saw 
flapping dismally in the arid wind accented the 
desolation. If the Israelites left that country, 
crossing the Red Sea after a night of strong east 
wind, I could understand their enterprise. Having 
left Egypt, however, they had Arabia to contend 
with, and that burning, sandy desert looked equally 
inhospitable to me. ‘There was no comfort in the 
hilly country through which we were passing. 
Men bred to that pinched life must have needed 
the resigned, hopeful, superstitious faith of the Old 
Testament. They needed to believe in heroes and 
supernatural signs, for they could see that man was 
not enough. 

But make no mistake about the desert country. 
It is magnificent and grand. Beauty need not be 
pleasant ; beauty is powerful, for either good or 
evil, and man must take it for what it represents 
even when it kills him. When at noon we steamed 
into Suez Harbour, where Egypt flung her arms 
around us, the beauty took my breath away. 
Above the shallow, sandy bottom the water was 
translucent aquamarine, fit for precious cargoes. 
It deserved the spiceries, balms, and myrrhs about 
which the Bible scribes, dwelling in desolate lands, 
could write with sensuous appreciation. On the 
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western shore the carved sandstone mountains 
breathed a haze of limpid blue above the brownish 
yellow of the shore. Every shape and buttress 
of those azure mountains was a phantom of 
mysticism. ‘To the east the desert stretched into 
infinity. ‘The eye, the imagination, the blind 
longing of the heart raced in that direction across 
the fulgent gold of the sand to the crude sand foot- 
hills beyond. The gold of the sand had a pinkish 
overtone that gave the desert a look of living 
reality. Barren and desolate as it was, it had a vivid 
present and a promise of terror, monotony, and 
transcendent beauty. JI could understand why 
Kingslake, Burton, Doughty, and Lawrence had 
forsaken comfort to go there. 

Several steamers lay at anchor in the bay, 
waiting their turn at the canal, and business was 
brisk among the fakirs. Their feluccas with high- 
peaked triangular sails—lateen sails—bore down 
on us, as starved dogs scamper for the garbage 
bucket, and when they tied alongside, the Arabs 
climbed their masts and came aboard with their 
grapes, beads, post cards, and petty villainies. 
Despite the picturesqueness of their red tasselled 
hats, they were an evil lot—treacherous, rapacious, 
cheeky, and persistent; and the boys of the 
Cingalese Prince, who knew the breed, were pre- 
pared for them. We locked our cabins and closed 
the ports, and when the fakirs came aboard, the 
junior officers were spoiling for a tussle. It was not 
long in coming. The first Arab who wormed his 
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way up the companionway a little too brazenly 
found himself blocked by the second engineer and 
surrounded by a restless mob of British mariners. 
The Arab threatened to call the police ; he knew 
his rights and proposed to assert them. But the 
second engineer looked only too willing to swing 
his tough fist, and the gang closed in hungrily. 
Presently the Arabs were sailing off to other ships, 
where their reputation might be less sinister. ‘The 
junior officers felt that Suez had failed them ; not 
a blow had been struck in the cause of honesty. 


XXI 
CUP EROM-SUEZ 


AVING a few bags of mail on board, we 

were classed as a mail steamer and scheduled 
to pass through the canal without delay. There 
was a Blue Funnel ship ahead of us with a tall, 
grave smoke-stack. She got under way, steamed 
down the throat of the Canal, disappeared behind 
the French and Moorish town of Suez, and then 
we saw her moving through the desert with silly 
stateliness. ‘The sight of a ship gliding across land 
is the quintessence of the comic spirit. Meanwhile, 
a cumbersome coop was rigged over our stem where 
a Frenchman could work the searchlight at night, 
and then we weighed anchor and passed into De 
Lessep’s eighty-mile ditch. Except for a con- 
vulsive turn here and here and the Bitter Lakes 
channel it runs pretty much north and south 
through mounds of sand. On the west side a fresh- 
water canal has irrigated the land. Date palms 
and isolated vineyards grow there ; bullocks were 
ploughing, and sheep were grazing on succulent 
grass. ‘The glimpses of men were few but sig- 
nificant ; a long-cloaked Arab jogging swiftly on 
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the undulating back of a camel; an Arab in a 
striped cotton hat and a long white tunic laboriously 
lifting water, bucket by bucket, out of the fresh- 
water canal, on a long weighted pole and then 
pouring it down the trough of an irrigation ditch ; 
gangs of Arab workmen digging in the sand, their 
loose garments fluttering in the breeze that never 
slackened. Near Suez the eastern side was cheer- 
less desert ; ragged huts, dilapidated frame build- 
ings, flat-roofed huts of sandstone, droves of 
scraggly camels, resting, hanging their patient 
heads or gazing stupidly at the ship. These were 
the desert caravans that were unburdening after 
the long, glaring journey from beyond those 
stubborn foothills. 

The wind was tireless out of the north, dusting 
the desert with brown billows of sand. ‘The sun 
burned with a dry, penetrating heat. After night- 
fall the wind was too cold for comfort, which was an 
unfamiliar sensation. We huddled on the lee side, 
facing the moon as the ship went slowly down the 
wide, straight avenue of water and the sable shapes 
of date palms and evergreens flowed by. Being a 
tidewater ditch, the Suez is less mechanically 
ingenious than the Panama. But it is nearly twice 
as long and it brings the East to the back door of 
the West. Our convoy was in Port Said by four 
in the morning after twelve hours of piloting. 
Long before four I was in bed and under a blanket. 

Staying in bed was my undoing. With the 
temperature in the middle seventies, the night was 
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the coolest we had had in the weeks, and it was fine 
for sleeping. Early in the morning I had heard 
the puffing of the pump, which was refilling the 
fresh-water tanks, and the clatter of the shipment 
of stores, for here the Cingalese Prince took on a 
supply of everything from lubricating oil to phono- 
graph needles. But all that reached my ears 
through a blissful penumbra of drowsiness, and it 
was eight-thirty before I came on deck where the 
Arabs, who knew not the day from the night, were 
offering obscene post cards for sale. Port Said 
is the dustbin of the world, my shipmates had 
told me. As I stumbled sleepily on deck into an 
impromptu market of obscene photographs I was 
ready to believe the worst. But the white, airy 
office building of the Suez Canal Company with 
its three turquoise mosaic domes was the finest 
structure I had seen on the voyage, not excepting 
the railroad terminal building and the government 
buildings of Batavia ; and besides, the waterfront 
street with its series of gay awnings looked inviting. 
I was just beginning to barter with a boatman 
for a lift ashore when the steward came racing 
along the alleyway and exclaimed: “ ‘Thank God 
you haven’t gone ashore. ‘The Old Man wants to 
sail in fifteen minutes.” Always that damnable 
hurry ! But if you want to win the respect of a 
mariner never go shore-sides except in your home 
port. He regards ports as a little unworthy of a 
mariner’s dignity. Going ashore is a sign of soft- 
ness and innocence to him. ‘The skipper, on the 
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other hand, liked ports. He generally lunched 
with the agent or rode around town madly in the 
agent’s car or went to the club, which is standard 
equipment in ports of the East. ‘To the skipper 
ports were relaxing after the constraint of a sea 
passage and the nervousness of docking. But all 
the other officers were busier in port than at sea ; 
moreover, they battled with the most graceless men 
ashore—the stevedores, ship chandlers, and petty 
officials. Not going ashore was a subtle triumph 
over the avarice of the town. Keeping me on 
board was, accordingly, a perverse victory for the 
ship. For Jack can never quite reconcile himself 
to the presence of a landlubber. The sea is his 
trade and a hard one. But all his hopes are ashore 
in some stuffy little suburb where his wife lives a 
morose existence, writing him fat, peevish letters 
about the high cost of living and the jealousies of 
the neighbourhood. Nothing annoys Jack so much 
as the landlubber who is bulging with enthusiasms 
for exotic places. Keeping me aboard was a 
triumph for their side, although all I wanted of 
Port Said was a cup of thick coffee at an open-air 
café. 

Being a transfer station, Port Said is busy. In 
the short hour I saw it three oil tankers passed by 
on their way to the Persian Gulf ; the French mail 
steamer was moored there close to the waterfront 
street, two or three steamers were coaling, and 
several others slipped by on their courses. In mid- 
morning Port Said looked satisfied. Except for an 
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occasional red fez, which doubtless crowned the 
brains of a rascal, the streets were empty. Open 
doors led into black obscurity, where things I 
should never know about were casually brewing. 
Chips squinted at the city through Welsh eyes, 
mumbling incoherent thoughts about the wicked- 
ness of Egypt. No doubt it is not a city devoted to 
godliness. But it lies at the gateway to the great 
wonder, and the heedless, sprawling, nebulous 
life of the East, where habits of Western thought 
are misleading. Its hopes lie along the horizon of 
the Mediterranean or eighty miles south at Suez, 
for the life on which it feeds is transient. It is fairly 
dominated by the statue of De Lesseps, who 
changed the shape of Asia and Europe and killed 
himself when the mosquitoes of Panama prevented 
him from splitting the Americas. I hated to see the 
city float by. The vari-coloured bathing tents, 
the checkered lighthouse, the repose of the city 
buildings filled me with remorse for a sleep that had 
been good but unwise. Then we left the East. 
We were in the Mediterranean, where the air was 
cool and tonic. Wherever the ship went now would 
be well inside the mental bounds of an American. 


The skipper maintained that by leaving Port 
Said at mid-morning Monday we could reach 
Naples by six on Friday evening. There was a 
little cargo waiting for us there. But I felt that 
the skipper was painting a rosy picture to keep my 
gorge down and my spirits up, for he knew that 
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after Colombo and Port Said I was peevish about 
the frantic haste that was speeding us home. I 
wanted enough time in Naples to buy a bottle of 
wine and a pound of cheese and to see the vegetation 
of the countryside by daylight. When he went 
to bed I slipped up to the chartroom to make 
personal observations and computations. They 
were not propitious. Estimating our run as 14 
knots, which was enthusiastic, I laid off the distance 
on the chart. Eight o’clock Friday evening seemed 
to be as early as we could expect to arrive at 
Naples. What with the usual delays of sea, winds, 
currents, and harbour routine, ten o’clock or mid- 
night seemed more logical. I smouldered with 
vexation. What is the use of ships if a man cannot 
respect their destiny ? The seas and the head winds 
started to reduce our average almost at once, and 
I brooded sullenly on the stubbornness of trading 
customs. But on Wednesday morning the Naples 
agent ordered us by radio to stop at Messina for a 
shipment of lemons. That was a gorgeous prospect, 
and when the skipper went up to the chartroom to 
plan for the next few days I hung over his shoulder, 
applauding every figure he made. It would be 
eight o’clock Friday morning in Messina, and all 
day at the quay. Leaving Messina in the evening 
we would arrive in Naples Saturday morning and 
spend most of the day there. I began jubilantly 
to study the customs, manners, history, port regu- 
lations, and chief exports of Messina in the pilot 
book. After dinner the first mate unwillingly came 
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to my cabin with a message. Owing to the decline 
in dollar exchange, he reported, the Messina lemon 
merchant had cancelled his shipment. We were 
ordered to proceed directly to Naples. Cursing 
the dullness of cargo ships, I went to bed and 
read myself to sleep. All day Thursday the 
skipper and I were coldly polite. Had the noble 
profession of Magellan and Columbus dwindled 
to a matter of dollar exchange ? 

When I heard the eight bells of the middle watch 
Friday morning I went to the bridge to see what 
I could of Messina in passing. ‘The mate, who was 
still rancorous from sleep, was pacing the bridge 
and muttering maledictions against his subordi- 
nates. At four o’clock in the morning the world is 
a hateful thing. There is a strong temptation to 
hate everyone who inhabits it, and I did and he did. 
The wind was cold off the Ionian Sea, and the sky 
was dull. Over the starboard bow we could faintly 
see the hills of southern Italy. The mate could see 
more. Looking closely into the grey, opaque mist 
of dawn over the port bow, he reported a mountain 
in Sicily. When I stood his watch with him he 
always picked up lights, ships, and landfalls before 
I could see them. Although it was always my 
ambition to pick up something or find a planet 
before he saw it, I never did. After fifteen minutes 
or so I could make out what he was seeing—a 
fragment of white cloud above the Sicily horizon. 
By taking a bearing the mate verified his mountain 
as Etna. 

Ss 
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Just as we were looking at it the sun rose, round 
and red, out of the chill sea on the starboard beam. 
We both felt a little better oriented in the world as 
soon as a ray of sunshine illuminated the wheel- 
house. For the sun radiates not only heat but 
human cheer; one sliver of a ray penetrating a 
port-hole transmuted the entire cabin. The sun 
is a fearsome thing in the Java Sea or the Strait of 
Malacca. But in the Mediterranean it blesses the 
virtuous and the wicked with a benignity no other 
god can equal. No one can keep his senses alert 
in the visible world without being a sun worshipper, 
for sun worship is as natural as heat, cold, sleep, 
food, or laughter. Sunshine is the smile of Olym- 
pus. Every day the sun testifies to the largeness, 
regal power, and infinite care of the universe and 
reminds us that we have a more luxurious place in 
it than many other worlds. ‘The sun is on our side. 
It keeps us from freezing and starving, and it keeps 
us from losing hope. When the sun rose out of the 
sea that morning, the mate and I remembered our 
God in the days of our youth and felt a good deal 
better about many things. 

Our course lay through the Strait of Messina, 
which permits ships to pass around the tip of 
Italy through a constricted bottle-neck between 
Italy and Sicily and presents several difficulties 
to navigation. At the narrowest part the strait is 
three miles wide. Since the volcanic mountains of 
Sicily are lofty and the mountains of Italy are 
fairly high along the coast, the winds there are 
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uncertain. Moreover, the tides and currents are at 
times strong and tumultuous enough to make 
steering difficult. Sometimes, according to the 
sages of the pilot book, ships do not respond 
normally to the helm. ‘That was one reason why 
the skipper came up to take charge. About five 
o’clock he staggered up in his dressing gown to look 
at the chart and squint through sleep-laden 
eyes at the land-marks. Even before the steward 
appeared with tea, the skipper was better-natured 
than anyone had a right to expect. 

The white cap on Etna was deceptive. At first 
it looked like a cloud. ‘Then it appeared to be 
snow glistening 10,000 feet above the sea. But 
as the ship came in towards Sicily under the lee of 
the terraced Italian hills we saw that the white was the 
steam and vapour of a majestic volcano. It was the 
banner of the hidden empire of the world flung out 
across the ambient air to show that the world is still 
unsettled and that Pluto’s garrison is still in 
training. When you see the steam rolling out from 
the crater of a volcano keep your plans elastic. 
They may have to be changed. 

Messina looked as though it believed in perma- 
nence. ‘The tiers of the buildings, pastel brown in 
colour, looked solid and settled. In 1908 Messina 
was destroyed by earthquake. But that was a 
quarter century ago, and citizens have short mem- 
ories, and so Messina was burgeoning confidently 
on the slender margin of slope that divides the 
volcanic wall from the tide rips of the strait. If men 
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were normally apprehensive, the natives of Messina 
would settle more frugally between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. But as we steamed by a mile 
offshore at seven o’clock of a July morning, the city 
looked full of indolent assurance. The clusters of 
sunny houses, the bold domes, the massive curves 
of a public building half-way up the leaping hill, 
the breakwater, the quays were monuments to 
man’s confidence in his immortality. The men and 
women promenading the water front had no visible 
misgivings. A burdened farmer was lurching 
dustily down a dizzy, sandy path from a house 
perched bravely in the highlands—he had no doubt 
of the day. The heat, the price of lemons at the 
market, the shrewishness of his wife were vital 
enough topics to keep his mind drugged with the 
eternity of the present moment. I was the only 
sceptic between Sicily and Italy, and I was power- 
less. Having heard nothing of Messina since the 
earthquake, I was astonished to find it looking fine, 
placid and secure. So much happens that nothing 
really matters. What is done can be undone 
easily. What is undone will be created anew. The 
cloud banner on Etna and the city of Messina 
understand each other. Neither one will win; 
the malevolence of the earth can hardly beat down 
the growth of humanity. 


XXIT 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


CHAIN of lights encircled the  slithery 

darkness of Naples Bay as we came in that 
evening. Lights in strings and clusters rose into 
the black sky beyond. The railway up Vesuvius 
cut a faint gash of light in the south-west heavens. 
Night stimulates the imagination; dark spaces 
vibrate with promises. In the darkness I con- 
ceived Naples as a seaside resort with a lovers’ 
promenade curving along the bay. 

With the assistance of a tug, the Cingalese Prince 
lumbered round and backed in towards the quays. 
When she was about fifty feet from the masonry 
waterfront the mate let go both anchors forward, 
and the crew made fast to the shore by stretching 
hawsers from the stern to the shore bollards. 
Steamers are moored at Naples like automobiles 
in a parking space. Now I realized that we were 
definitely back in the industrialempire. The water- 
front was no lovers’ promenade but a railway siding 
and a grimy warehouse district. We were also sub- 
ject to the regulations of organized labour, which 
had great compensations. After the obscene haste 
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at Colombo and the petulance at Pamanukan it was 
good to realize that Mussolini’s men would not 
work until morning, for they were men whose 
dignity and rights had been guarded. Nothing but 
higher wages, which the agent would not pay, 
could coax them away from their taverns and 
beds. Civilization guards the interests of men 
who work. The contrast between the Roman 
serfs and the cargo workers of Fascist Italy is 
the measure of civilized advancement in the 
modern world. 

The picture is more idyllic in the East, where the 
white man is lord and the ancient grace of the 
Orient ministers unto his vanity. I realized how 
far west of Suez we were when the representative of 
the Naples police boarded us early the next morn- 
ing. He felt irritable. He was nervous, short- 
tempered, and dogmatic. He had a great deal on 
his mind. Nor were the boatmen of Naples 
obsequious for custom like the Eastern coolies, 
They, too, were working men and sure of them- 
selves. Their fee for pulling a passenger one hun- 
dred feet ashore was fixed, exorbitant, and subject 
to tax. No one could bully them or subdue their 
mischievous humour. While they pulled two of us 
ashore in a jolly little white boat sporting a gay flag, 
I made speeches to them, waved my arms grandilo- 
quently and pounded my fist passionately on the 
gunwale, but they only laughed and pocketed their 
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needs of his neighbour are a legitimate charge 
upon his purse. 


After sixteen days on shipboard it was exhilara- 
ting to be ashore again while the last scraps of 
cargo were being loaded. The Cingalese Prince 
looked very businesslike in that fiercely regulated 
harbour. By daylight Naples may have been less 
romantic than the tapestry of lights had appeared 
to indicate. But it was lovely. The city was just 
awakening. ‘The streets had that rested, patient air 
that cities conjure out of the innocence of the 
morning. Every day begins chastely ; the after- 
noon and evening are soon enough for evil, and so 
Naples, before the shops had opened, was good to 
see and soothing to feel underfoot and against the 
cheek. The trees and parks, the subtle tranquillity 
of the architecture, the limpid style of the public 
buildings, the balconies, the hillside streets, the 
alleys of stairs leading to the crest of the hill, the 
slumbering arc of the bay, the green mound of 
Vesuvius with its plume of steam, the ceremonial 
cockades of the police, the shopping arcades with 
their vaulted roofs, the carnival harness adorning 
the ponies, the ripened dignity of the ladies and 
gentlemen—were things redolent of the sort of 
pride in living that produces bitter problems and 
enlightened beauties. Although I had never seen 
Naples before, I recognized it, for it was shaped in 
the Western image. Western habits of thought 
run in the same direction. Commerce raises the 
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same pall of smoke and makes the same metallic 
clatter of avarice and despair. Things are in the 
saddle. Bow to the bankers and make way for 
the tumbrils of trade. 

At noontime there were still a few crates of 
onions, tomatoes, and walnuts to be flung into the 
ship. While the boatmen waited, we dashed out- 
side the waterfront district to a turbulent shop for 
a tun-bellied bottle of wine and a box of cheese. 
When the boatmen saw what we had salvaged from 
Naples they were delighted. They could under- 
stand it. They shouted in exultation to their 
friends, held up the wine and cheese for everyone 
to see, and gave us a farewell salute that left us in 
gay spirits. While we were still waving the bottle 
of wine at the boatmen the Cingalese Prince sailed 
for America. 

She was deep in the water. Although the Naples 
cargo did not fill in every cubic foot of space, it had 
completed the tonnage we were permitted by law to 
carry across the Atlantic in summer, and the 
skipper had refused ten tons that were waiting at 
the waterside. We were down to the mark; as I 
looked over the bulwarks the water seemed 
astonishingly close. According to the mate’s com- 
putation we were carrying 9158 tons of cargo, 
467 tons of fuel oil, and 300 tons of stores and fresh 
water, and our total weight against the buoyancy of 
the Mediterranean was 14,941 tons. ‘The draft 
was 27 feet, 1 inch, forward, and 29 feet aft; the 
GM, or latitudinal trim, was 1.94, which was 
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neither too stiff nor too tender for comfortable 
motion at sea. It was the largest cargo the Cingalese 
Prince had ever carried. We were leading the 
vanguard of post-depression freighters and return- 
ing to a country that was reported to be quite 
unlike the crippled, dispirited land we had left four 
months before. All around the world those 
rumours had spread ; merchants had heard the 
good news and were rushing provender to the coast. 
We were like the argosies that used to put out of 
China, India, and Africa in ancient days, blind 
adventures representing hope of trade. We were 
in the high tradition of the clippers that flew 
between the East and the West in the nineteenth 
century in the hope of catching the market before 
it was glutted. We bore the courage of the East’s 
mercantile convictions. ‘The ponderous rhythm of 
a heavily loaded ship was the melody of trade. 
To be sitting on the cover of a bulging hatch, 
reading the latest news from America, was to be 
dramatizing a paradox. ‘There were goods solidly 
and confidently packed forty or fifty feet straight 
down to the ship’s bottom. There was a chaos of 
ideas in the news. In another fortnight we should 
know whether the goods and ideas fitted. 
Homeward bound !_ It was a sobering sensation. 
From that distance home looked liked an impulsive 
conspiracy to burden life with too much; the 
prospect was melancholy. It was cowardice to 
return deliberately to the monstrosity of a headlong 
city. I should have jumped ship at Macassar or 
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Singapore and taken my chances with the cinnamon 
trees. I should have wrapped my pride up in a 
sarong while there had still been time for revolt. 
Space being at a premium in my cabin, the sun 
helmet seemed always to be in the way on the 
North Atlantic. There was no good place to stow 
such an awkward and cumbersome object. It rode 
unwillingly on the book rack. When the port was 
closed I hung it on the hook which was suspended 
from the ceiling. There it dangled uneasily, sway- 
ing monotonously with the tossing of the ship. It 
was stained on the sweat band, soiled on the brim 
from finger marks, spotted where sea water had 
splashed on it, and it looked pathetic so far from 
the tropics. Still I kept it captive on the hook as 
my only remaining link with the East. It was a 
silly token of departed glories, for the farther we 
sailed towards Halifax, the surer I felt that the 
tropical East was the most enchanting world I had 
ever seen. 

Not that I had any right to feel that way. 
Nostalgia for the tropics was presumptuous, 
especially for me. ‘They are not the white man’s 
province. »White-men die ithere... The heat sie 
treacherous ; it thins the blood, saps the vitality, 
rots the character, irritates the temper, and fights 
the white man every inch of the way. ‘The picture 
of the white man inhabiting the tropics is not a 
pretty one. Retreating to the hillé to conserve his 
strength, embalming himself in luxuries he cannot 
afford, putting himself in the hands of native 
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servants, hanging on the news from home, awaiting 
orders from home, sending his children home for 
schooling, going home on furlough every few years : 
it is a picture of dependence. He is an exile. He 
is race conscious and class conscious. He becomes 
intellectually torpid. Life in the tropics is just off 
the main course of the white man’s normal life. 
Only a man of strong character can retain his 
independence there. 

But that is reason, which is always inconclusive. 
A man’s vague longings are also sound evidence 
for the truth. And natives of the middle latitudes 
are constantly disarmed by tender climates. All the 
resistance they have built up against rude weather 
and raw activity melts away when they visit the 
tropics, and their fashions of thought give way to 
sensuousness. ‘I’o be warm, to be comfortable, to be 
well fed and gently served is to be spared the 
harshest conflicts of the modern world. Men can go 
far in the tropics without aggressive competition. 
Women there have advantages that are fiercely 
competed for at home. And the white exiles live 
in clean, airy houses of tile and cement that are 
wrapped round with garden blooms and vivid trees 
all through the year. In the temperate zone nature 
is magnificent and soothing for only two or three 
months in the year. 

For the tropics are nature’s most extravagant 
domain, where life is fabulously abundant. No 
matter how ably the white man shapes a part of it 
to suit his needs and ambition, he hardly touches it, 
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Nature is wild and beautiful. The jungle, the rain, 
the sunshine, the volcanoes, the animals, the birds, 
the fish, and the natives remain outside the white 
man’s rule. He can neither encompass nor under- 
stand the prodigality of that land. Nature has an 
active personality there. It is ruthlessly beautiful. 
It is gorgeously sinister. It is generous and baneful. 
It is unrelenting ; it is constantly seeping back 
into places that have been arduously reclaimed. It 
is the will to live raised to the most fantastic degree. 
It can be neither defeated nor disciplined. When 
we were sailing up and down the straits of the 
tropics and I was prowling ashore, seeing and smell- 
ing the fertile and aromatic products that came out 
of the jungle, I felt that I lacked the physical 
strength to comprehend the glowing life that had 
produced them. ‘To a man raised in a country where 
every tremor of life has to be coaxed and where 
nature is severe, the tropics yield a heady sort of 
enchantment. It is unreasonable. But as the 
Cingalese Prince waddled piously night and day 
across the North Atlantic, the life to which I was 
returning looked mournfully meagre to me. In 
the East Indies a man could at least die satisfactorily. 
The worms there would be prompt, eager, and 
thorough. 


America would not be approached casually. 
When we ran out of the Gulf Stream into the 
Labrador Current fog closed in. Overhead the sun 
was shining ; the sky was fair and blue. But a white 
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smother of fog confined us within an ominous circle 
of glassy grey water ; and the lookout on the head 
and the officers on the bridge peered hopelessly into 
a soft, dead atmosphere, and the siren shrieked 
foolishly. At night our world was minute. The 
masthead lights were only spots of inexplicable 
refulgence in the damp gloom. The red and green 
side lights hung on the fog like blotches of diffused 
colour. It was raw and dismal on deck. The deck 
plates were slippery. The guys and booms dripped. 
The bridge was invisible from the head. In the 
voracious maw of a thick night the siren had a 
tone of helplessness. It shrieked at minute intervals 
for fourteen hours on end, yet we heard nothing but 
the whir of the breeze in our ears and the hiss of 
water at the stem and the bells struck on the bridge 
and ruefully answered from the head. The whole 
ship was anxious. While the siren was experiment- 
ing with the ears of the atmosphere, the chatter in 
the steward’s room was distracted, and no one 
thought of opening the whisky locker. 

When the fog lifted we drove straight on towards 
the stern coast of America and the hardy hills of 
Nova Scotia to Halifax, where we discharged a 
little cargo. How cheerless the sago of Pamanukan 
looked in the gloomy pier ! When we got out to sea 
in the afternoon the wind was damp and chilly. 
By the morning we were deep in fog again ; we 
crept up to the Boston pilot, feeling our way with 
the lead. It took nearly two days to discharge the 
Boston cargo. When the coconut oil tanks were 
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opened, the musty odour of Opon escaped into the 
damp salt-water climate of Boston. The oil filled 
twenty-five railroad tank cars. Eventually the long 
floor of the pier was piled deep with rattans, 
rubber, sago, hemp, and sugar. As much as I 
admired the Cingalese Prince, I could hardly 
believe that this great volume of varied products was 
only a quarter of the cargo she had industriously 
assembled for weeks along the Eastern coasts. 

In the penetrating East wind of an overcast 
morning we steamed down Massachusetts Bay and 
passed outside the austere sand dunes of Cape Cod, 
where a school of whales was blowing and sliding 
ponderously across the sea, and where a rum run- 
ner—low, grey, furtive, and slatternly—was waiting 
for cover of fog or darkness. Fog was thick a 
few miles farther on. All night we crawled through 
clammy darkness. Nantucket Lightship was only a 
disembodied, anxious bellow in the porous grey. 
The night was fiendish with whistling. We made 
our way past four unseen steamers, shrieking to 
them, listening for their replies, which sounded 
faint or perilously near, according to the texture of 
the fog. ‘That night ears were like the sensitive 
fingers of a blind man. By mid-morning the fog 
lifted ; we pushed on at full speed through the 
brightness of the summer to Ambrose Lightship, 
picked up a grizzled pilot, and came up to Quaran- 
tine to anchor for the night. North of us, through 
the pellucid haze of a fine afternoon, the slender 
spires of Manhattan fretted the sky. There the 
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vivid city where things hum was firmly entrenched 
behind a fortification of arrogant pinnacles which 
were not thrown around the rim of the island to 
secure the well-being of the inhabitants, but stood 
there for a reason that no one clearly understood. 
They fenced in life that had gotten out of hand. 
They needed their sturdy construction and bottom- 
less foundations ; the pressure of life against them 
was already tremendous and was steadily increasing 
in ferocity. After the radiant green of Singapore 
and Macassar the grey of Manhattan looked omin- 
ous. I was dismayed to find that [ felt homeless 
within sight of the city where for many years I had 
practised mortality. 

We swung into anchorage near a ship that looked 
familiar. The mate recognized her first. She was 
the Thurland Castle from the East, her funnel now 
streaked and faded from the monsoon. In the 
Malacca Strait we had stared at each other, a little 
boorishly, I fear, for we were competitors under 
rival house flags. But when we came together once 
more in Quarantine the officers and apprentices of 
both ships gaily saluted. It was a great occasion ; 
it was reunion. In the crowded harbour of New 
York the Thurland Castle was a comforting neigh- 
bour. She knew how round and fair is the floor of 
the world and how grand the blue canopy that 
roofs it. 
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WiITH PLANE, BOAT, AND CAMERA IN 
GREENLAND 


Dr. Ernst Sorge 


The author of this book, Dr. Ernst Sorge, formerly 
accompanied Alfred Wegener, now dead, on his explora- 
tions in Greenland. He describes in the following pages 
his impressions as expert adviser to Dr. Franck, the 
Producer of an Arctic picture for the German Universal 
Tonfilms, called ‘‘S.O.S. Iceberg’’. 


Dr. Sorge’s account of one of the most interesting 
Arctic expeditions of recent years, is fascinatingly illus- 
trated by a wonderful series of photographs. He tells the 
story of the arduous and dangerous work undertaken by 
the actors and actresses in the film, as also of that of the 
camera man, and of the producer himself. All the mem- 
bers of the expedition, together with the pilots of the 
planes, played a part described with spirit and humour 
by Dr. Sorge, who does not neglect, however, to enter the 
intensely interesting notes of his own scientific researches. 
His observations upon the deepest of the Greenland fiords, 
the highest glacier front and the most swiftly-moving 
ice river in the world, show how the author combined 
much scientific activity with his other duties. 


Large Demy 8vo. With numerous illustrations. 18s. net. 


our OF AFRICA Hermann Freyberg 


Herr Freyberg is a big game hunter and explorer of 
many years’ experience in Africa. In ‘‘Out of Africa’’ he 
recounts the adventures that befell him during his last 
visit to that dark and mysterious continent. Strange, 
incredible and hair-raising as some of them are, the reader 
will recognize in their telling a note of veracity not always 
to be found in such narratives. How he dealt with the 
dreaded ‘‘leopard men’’; how he joined in the orgiastic and 
secret dancing with which some tribes celebrate the annual 
Feast of the Circumcision; how he rescued an entire village 
from the very jaws, as it were, of savage cannibals; how a 
native medicine man engaged in an uncanny conversation 
with a monster gorilla and induced it to withdraw; how he 
managed to escape from the bandits of the southern Sahara 
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OUT OF AFRICA—continued. 


who were holding him to ransom; these are only some of 
the highlights of a book that is packed on every page with 
dramatic interest. 


Herr Freyberg gives us not only a record of thrilling 
escapades and experiences among the half-savage tribes, 
but also his adventures as a big game hunter. 


Altogether an exciting book, by an author whose sense 
of humour is not less keen than his love of adventure. 


Large Demy 8vo. With numerous illustrations. 18s. net. 


MY OWN STORY Marie Dressler 


In this full and racy story of her life we catch early 
glimpses of an irrepressible tomboy, dashing from scrape 
to scrape, of the roving family life, of the dauntless young 
trooper of fourteen, of heartbreaking ventures and gallant 
courage in the theatre of nearly half a century ago. A 
star at twenty-five, her career linked to many of the great 
in her procession, Marie Dressler’s story gives us a picture 
of the stage at the period when Lillian Russell was the 
toast of the town, when Weber and Fields were beginning 
to be headliners. Even the lean years failed to break the 
gallant spirit of the woman who—at an age when most 
actors are through—staged perhaps the most spectacular 
come-back ever made, to top place in her profession in the 
hearts of the public. 


With its host of memories, sometimes humorous, often 
poignant, this is much more than the life-story of a great 
actress—it is the record of an indomitable spirit, of a 
woman with a definite philosophy of life and a kindly heart. 


Demy 8vo. With 15 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


ON THE DRAGON SEAS 
Ragnar Nyberg and Alvar Zacke 


The author of this book is in Sweden frequently called 
“China Nyberg’’, on account of the adventures during 
fifteen years in Chinese waters which form the basis of this 
book; but in China and on the Seven Seas he is usually 
known as ‘‘the Swedish Squarehead’’. The reason is not 
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ON THE DRAGON SEAS—continued. 


far to seek. His reminiscences contain thrills in plenty; 
bloodcurdling murders, stirring tales of danger at sea, and 
grim stories of forgotten South Sea islands; but between 
the lines we glimpse the writer, full of courage and sense 
and quiet, kindly humour. 

Part of the book’s delightful air of freshness is due to the 
simple and lively language in which Mr. Alvar Zacke has 
reproduced his manner of telling a story, for “‘China 
Nyberg’”’ as a man of action, and he has been fortunate in 
finding a collaborator to translate into words, without 
forfeiting their vividness and charm, his pantomimic tales 
of adventure in the Far East. 

Demy 8vo. With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


AMAZING ADVENTURE E. Keble Chatterton 


A TRUE NAVAL BIOGRAPHY 


Author of ‘“‘The Sea Raiders,’’ “‘Gallant Gentlemen,’’ ‘“‘The Big 
Blockade,’’ etc. 

Here is something really ‘‘different’’ in sea literature. 

It would be no excessive claim to assert that in these 
chapters are the most incredible series of thrilling incidents 
and narrow escapes from death that ever happened to one 
modern naval officer. As the Morning Post remarked: 
“No man ever had such narrow escapes.”’ 

There is enough material here for half a dozen thrilling 
novels, yet every word is most strictly true. Both in peace 
and war, this frequent evasion of death would seem beyond 
all credibility were it not solid and irrefutable fact. It is 
a narrative of noble pluck, of brilliant seamanship, full of 
suspense and tense drama, the life-story of a hero who is 
still very much alive. 

This book is exceptionally readable, full of comedy and 
tragedy, with many an amusing story. Apart altogether 
from these thrills and good yarns, it possesses permanent 
historical value: a volume to be bought and retained in 
every private and public library. For the first time the 
inside and complete account of certain notable events on 
sea is now told. From beginning to end the pages are so 
vivid with incident that they compel you to read on and 
on without putting the book down. 

A fine, gripping, healthy book for every class of reader. 


Large Demy 8vo. With 16 Illustrations. 18s. net. 
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HIGH TREASON Colonel Victor K. Kaledin 


In his book, ‘‘K 14—O.M. 66’’, Colonel Victor Kaledin 
gave an authentic and thrilling account of his adventures 
as a Double Spy in Russia during the Great War. In this, 
his latest work, he provides an equally stirring and first- 
hand story from another angle of his considerable experi- 
ence when an active member of the old Imperial Russian 
Intelligence Service. 

“High Treason’ is an amazing record of Russian Court 
intrigues in the years immediately before the holocaust of 
i914. . At that time the author, a member of a famous 
Cossack family, was an agent of the St. Petersburg Per- 
sonal Court Branch—a section of the Russian Intelligence 
Service designed for the protection of the Imperial Family. 
The treachery, debauchery, corruption and almost incred- 
ible mismanagement and confusion that characterized the 
former Romanoff Court circles are revealed here in a series 
of vivid pictures. There are plots and counter-plots involv- 
ing some of the highest names in the land, while the cases 
related range from an attempt at regicide to poisoning 
during orgies at a celebration of the Black Mass. 

The book is based upon a number of genuine documents 
from a private source. 


Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. nev. 


WY PART IN GERMANY’S FIGHT 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels 


This is the personal diary of one of the most prominent 
figures in the stirring events that occurred in Germany 
from the beginning of 1932 to the middle of 1933, and 
resulted in Hitler’s accession to power. 

The diary grips the reader owing to the fact that it 
enables him to follow the struggle between the Nazis and 
the Communists. Street fights, virulent speeches and press- 
campaign, daylight murders, fiercely-fought election 
battles, the organization of the boycott against the Jews 
and the plan adopted by the Nazis to counter adverse 
propaganda in foreign countries, are some of the myriad 
facets of Hitlerite activity that are set before us vividly. 

The story is dramatically told, and cannot fail to hold 
the attention of every reader. 


Demy 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
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JAPAN MUST FIGHT BRITAIN 
Lt.-COMD. Tota Ishimaru 


For over thirty years people in this country have 
regarded Japan as one of our closest friends, but recent 
events in the Far East have caused us to view her actions 
with something approaching alarm. 


Countless books have been written giving the Western 
viewpoint, but here for the first time we have a clear, 
logical exposé from the pen of an authoritative Japanese 
author of this so-called Pan-Asia movement as the Japan- 
ese people see it; a movement designed to establish 
Tokyo as the pivot of an Empire 1,000,000,000 people 
strong. 


After reviewing the economic and diplomatic differences 
that have changed the attitude of Britain from friendship 
to enmity, the author discusses the inevitability of war 
between the two powers, detailing the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of their Army, Navy and Air Force, a 
comparison from which Britain emerges as definitely the 
weaker. He claims that the Singapore base is an insult to 
Japan, that the Dominions are apathetic and of little 
material aid in the event of war, that the British Navy 
is decadent. 


In a remarkably vivid chapter, the author describes the 
possible course of such a war, showing how Japan would 
strike at the vulnerable points in our Empire by foment- 
ing trouble in Egypt, India and Afghanistan, with the final 

riumph of the Japanese fleet. 


Concluding, he urges Britain to realize the terrible dis- 
advantages under which she would labour in such a 
struggle, and to avoid it by making such concessions as 
will satisfy Japan, concessions that will assure Japan’s 
domination of the Pacific. If she will not give way, then 
war is inevitable, and the result will be that the British 
Empire will be broken up for ever. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Sa OF TERROR Friederich Glombowski 
Translated by KENNETH KIRKNESS 


Written by a comrade of Albert Leo Schlageter, this is 
an account of the patriotic activities of a number of 
young Germans who in the Communist revolution which 
threatened Germany immediately after the War, banded 
themselves into a free company of volunteers headed by 
the dashing young leader, Hauenstein. The company, 
which was known as the Heinz Organization, was active in 
Silesia and later in the Ruhr territory, where Schlageter 
was executed by the French for sabotage. 


The story is a vivid account of hair-raising adventures, 
miraculous escapes, shooting affrays in cafés, secret police 
work, of daring rescues, courage, patriotism, and comrade- 
ship—told in the simple and sober language of a private 
member of the company. 


Few novels are as graphic and gripping as this story, 
which is fully documented. It provides a considerable 
insight into the conditions which prevailed in Central 
Europe after the collapse, and helps towards an under- 
standing of the circumstances which led to the revolution 
that formed a new Germany. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMANY’S HITLER Heinz A. Heinz 


Herr Heinz’s aim has been to draw a picture of the 
Fiihver from details supplied at first hand by those friends 
and helpers and comrades of his who believed in him from 
the first, who joined him at the beginning, stood by him 
through the darkest days, and have lived to see one of 
the most astounding achievements of modern times. None 
of these people were out for themselves—most of them 
remain in poor and humble stations to-day; they, like 
their leader, had but a single eye, for the lifting up of a 
demoralized and broken-hearted Fatherland. 


Herr Heinz has written a book half-way between 
biography and history. It is non-controversial, but excel- 
lently well-informed, lively, convincing, and exceptionally 
interesting. 


Demy 8vo. With 25 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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CONSIGNED TO DAVY JONES 
Capt. George H. Grant 


Author of ‘‘The Half Deck’’. 


When the young officer sailed out of the Firth of Clyde 
on the old tramp steamer Monarch, he had no premonition 
of the fate that awaited the veteran freighter, nor. the 
experiences that lay beyond the horizon for all on board. 


Sailing south on what proved to be the Monarch’s last 
voyage, there was a great commotion over the discovery 
of fire in the coal bunkers. At her first port of call on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, news was received that Great Britain 
had declared war on Germany, and fear of German raiders 
held up the sailing of the ship until instructions were 
received to proceed to Key West for orders. Then, during 
the voyage across the Atlantic, the food began to give out. 
When the shortage became acute, the crew threatened to 
mutiny if the Monarch did not stop at Barbadoes for new 
supplies. Then a stowaway murderer added to the variety 
of the cruise, which was further broken when one of the 
Chinese firemen died and was buried at sea. That meant 
more trouble, for the other Chinese were in a state of 
panic, convinced that Wong Tie’s spirit had refused to 
quit the ship. 


Homeward bound from New Orleans, with full know- 
ledge of the havoc created by the German submarines, the 
Monarch sailed to her fate. What happened off the coast 
of Ireland forms the closing chapter of as thrilling and 
informing a narrative of the sea as has been penned by 
any present-day sea captain. Like Captain Grant’s earlier 
book, “‘The Half Deck’’, this picture of the life on a 
tramp steamer is as exciting as any lover of sea adventure 
could desire. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Grant. 


Demy 8vo. t2s. 6d. net. 
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MARY READ, THE PIRATE WENCH 
Frank Shay 


Author of ‘‘Incredible Pizarro’, ‘‘Iron Men and Wooden Ships’’, 
etc. Etc. 


In all history there have been but a few women who 
have taken piracy as a profession, and all but one of these, 
Mary Reid, have been the wives or mistresses of male free 
freebooters. Mary alone, dressed in man’s attire, stands 
out as a real dyed-in-the-wool buccaneer, captaining her 
own vessels, all manned by males, taking Frenchman and 
Spaniard, regardless of size and number of guns. 


For two years the Pirate Wench roves through the 
Achilles, capturing and raiding Spanish vessels of the 
Gold Fleet, French and Dutch merchantmen, Yankee rum 
ships and slavers. Her greatest achievement is sacking the 
new settlement of New Orleans, and selling the loot and 
slaves back to the miserable founders. She is finally taken 
prisoner off the coast of Cuba, fighting alone on deck when 
all her men had fled below decks. In the end she achieves 
her lifelong boast to cheat the gallows. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DEVIL -BROTHER 
Walter Baron : Edited by H. Howard Taubman 


The amazing account of an expedition into the interior 
of the Amazonian jungle, by a boy of sixteen, as he 
recorded it in his diary. Walter Baron, the only survivor 
of the expedition of eighteen men, joined the group look- 
ing for a job and found—adventure. His story is told 
with the simplicity and unaffectedness of a curious, 
observant boy, who is anxious to have an account of his 
trip to show to his brothers. For him it was not a 
scientific junket; he was conscious only of events from day 
to day and of sights and sounds interesting to him. 


His diary tells of friendly and warring savages, of a 
pitched battle between natives and the expedition that 
lasted for many days, of the daily minute of life in the 
jungle, of his observations of plant and animal life, of 
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DEVIL-BROTHER—continued. 


the habits of the jungle natives, of the trapping and hunt- 
ing of animals, of the headhunters, of the discovery of a 
ruined city with fabulous treasures of gold, of the shrivelled 
remnants of an ancient tribe. His own deeds of courage 
and resourcefulness caused the natives to name him 
“Aanya Moom’’ (Devil-Brother). 


Demy 8vo. t2s. 6d. net. 


"THE SCOT IN ENGLAND 
John Herries McCulloch 


Author of ‘‘The Men of Kildonan’’, ‘‘The Splendid Renegade’’, 
‘“‘A Million Miles in Sail’’, etc. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the St. Andrew’s Club 
in London last winter, Mr. W. P. Normand, K.C., the 
Lord Advocate, asked: “‘Why have we no first-rate history 
of the Scot in London? There is a theme!”’ 


A theme, indeed, and it has been developed into a first- 
class book by Mr. McCulloch. In his scholarly and racy 
survey of the accomplishments of Scots in England, the 
author leaves no doubt as to who were the real architects 
of England’s greatness. He leads us down the centuries, 
showing us how his amazing little country poured men of 
genius into England, and how, in their various spheres, 
these men and their descendants laid the foundation and 
raised the noble structure of modern England. 


Great scholars, physicians, statesmen, scientists, soldiers, 
sailors, and financiers move through the pages, a pro- 
cession that indeed reflects the glory of Old Scotland 
and the almost incredible contribution she has made, and 
is still making, towards England’s development. It is a 
record that will move every true Scot, for it is placed 
before us by a Scot who combines, in his writing, the rare 
gifts of a fine historical sense with humour and a sense of 
proportion. 


Demy 8vo. With 17 Illustrations. gs. 6d. net. 
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Third Edition. Revised and again considerably enlarged. 
| Ready, April, 1935. 


"THE YACHTSMAN’S PILOT 
E. Keble Chatterton 


TO THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND; AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE FROM YMUIDEN TO BORDEAUX; BORDEAUX TO SETE 
BY INLAND WATERS; AND THE MEDITERRANEAN HARBOURS FROM SETE TO 
MENTON, INCLUDING THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
“Gives the yachtsman all the essential facts he needs. 
. . . It is all brightly written; there are excellent small 
charts.’’—Country Life. 
“There is no disappointment here. The most over- 
crowded bookshelf in the small yacht’s cabin will have to 
find space for one more volume.’’—Bookman. 


With 57 large scale Plans and particulars of over 800 Harbours 
and anchorages. 215s. net. 


SAILING MODELS—Ancient and Modern 
E. Keble Chatterton 


“A triumph of the publisher’s art and an invaluable 
product of the author’s painstaking research.’’—Liverpool 
Post. 

“The illustrations are excellent reproductions of the 
highest quality. As a work of artistic merit this book is 
a beautiful publication which is confidently recommended 
to all interested in ship-models.’’—Blue Peter. 

“This beautifully-produced book.’’—Ships and Ship 
Models. 

“The production of the book is a triumph for the pub- 
lisher.’”’—Field. 

“This beautifully-produced book.’’—Yachting Monthly. 

In Demy 4to. With 161 Illustrations in colour, half-tone and plans. 
Limited to 1,000 numbered copies. £3 35. net. 


(Illustrated Prospectus on application.) 


BARLOw's JOURNAL 

Of his life at sea in King’s ships, east and west Indiaman from 1659-1703 
Transcribed from the original manuscript formerly in the possession 
of Admiral Sir J. S. Yorke, by Basil Lubbock, author of ‘‘The 
China Clippers’, ‘‘Round the Horn Before the Mast’’, ‘‘The Log 

of the Cutty Sark’ ’’, etc. 

In two volumes, large Demy 8vo. With 8 Coloured Plates and 

64 black-and-white Reproductions from Barlow’s drawings. 

£I 16s. per set. 
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| A £2,000 Prize Novel selected from 1340 Manuscripts | 
Dusk AT THE GROVE Samuel Rogers 


This story of a modern family has an inescapable charm 
that is hard to forget. The father, the mother just as much 
as the children share that rare vitality, that quality of 
being real which wins for a book a lasting place in the 
memory. 


The story centres at ‘‘The Grove’’, the Warings’ summer 
home that has been in the family for three generations. 
Here they come for their holidays; here the children do 
their growing, and here they live the most eventful days 
of their lives. Whether as children or in the early promise 
of the twenties, or finally meeting the crises that come with 
the years, the Warings are live and lovable people: people 
you would like to meet or perhaps have met in real life. 


But this is far more than a simple narrative. The author 
does not hesitate before the end to reveal the deepest 
and most intimate thoughts of his characters. His book 
possesses a restraint that is both sensitive yet penetrating, 
and it glows with a shimmering tenuous kind of beauty. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


witch WIFE Anne Carteret 


Here is a first novel of unusual quality and promise, as 
well as one with a theme of immediate interest. The scene 
of the story is laid for the most part in Germany—the 
romantic and universally appealing Germany of the Rhine 
and its environs, and the tale itself concerns the love 
between an English girl and a German boy—both of them 
of good family and belonging to the post-War era. Janet 
Macdonald and Kurt von Ollendorf eventually get married, 
and the story of their life together in modern Germany 
makes not only very moving but extremely valuable read- 
ing at the present time. Here one has presented, with 
considerable insight and delicate skill, the respective tradi- 
tions and points of view of two different nationalities, while 
in their reconciliation by marriage there may be found by 
the perceptive reader a message of hope and assurance of 
especial value to-day. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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STRANGE ENCOUNTER 
Rachel Swete Macnamara 


Author of ‘‘White Witch’’, ‘‘Duet for a Trio’’, etc. 


‘Strange Encounter’ is the longest and most ambitious 
novel that Rachel Swete Macnamara has yet written. 


Its theme is an unusual one, the ‘‘Strange Encounter’’ 
of the title being that between a young man, Robin 
Massiter, and the woman whom he does not know to 
be his mother—Rosamond Courtenay—who ran away from 
Robin’s father with another man when he was a little 
child, and whom he believes to be dead. 


The complications which arise out of this situation, 
especially in connection with Robin’s love affair with the 
beautifully tempestuous Gemma, make a story which is as 
absorbing as it is original. The characterization is bril- 
liant. All the people are living human beings, the young 
lovers in particular being especially well drawn. This fine 
novel should do much to enhance its writer’s reputation 
and enlarge her already wide circle of readers. 


97s. 6d. net. 


"TIDAL WAVE Hubert S. Banner 


Author of ‘‘Flamboyante’’, ‘“Wanted on Voyage’’, ‘“Hell’s 
Harvest’’, etc. 


Hubert Banner differs from other novelists who choose 
Oriental settings for their stories in that his literary capital 
is the product, not of a few flying visits to Eastern lands, 
but of twelve adventurous years spent amid the scenes 
which he describes. Throughout those years he made a 
close study of native customs and beliefs over a territory 
extending from the Malay Peninsula to the Moluccas. In 
brief, his “‘local colour’’ is the genuine article. 


In a small island on the outer fringe of the Moluccas— 
the glamorous ‘‘Spice Islands’ of the early voyagers— 
Mr. Banner has placed his new novel. 
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TIDAL WAVE—continued. 


Bryan Hacklebutt, a human oddity whom every reader 
will grow to love in spite of his crotchets, visited the island 
to collect moths, and, stepping ashore, breathed a sigh of 
relief at the prospect of three months’ holiday from the 
civilization he detested. . . . But the reader must learn 
for himself of the strange, long-buried secret upon which 
the harassed entomologist stumbled, and of the embarrass- 
ing situation into which he suddenly found himself thrust 


in consequence. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WV OMEN WITH MEN Gregory Rudel 


The Garratt family, like many another in the slough of 
post-War depression, had sought in farming overseas a 
mythical Eldorado. They experience, however, bitter dis- 
appointments and hardships, the struggle with unfamiliar 
conditions, fevers, cattle diseases, the floods and droughts. 


For ten years Mrs. Garratt toiled unremittingly, and at 
last the chance of a holiday came her way, and with it 
temptation. The lonely veldt was harsh and unfriendly, 
but it had a power and a charm peculiarly its own. 
Although England beckons, the dazzling sunshine of South 
Africa draws her like a magnet. This fascinating story of 
an English family cn a South African farm depicts life 
as it really is lived there, and cannot fail to interest the 
reader in search of colour and romance. 


FULL CIRCLE H. W. Lewis 


Author of “‘Madam Gold’’ and ‘‘Pegasus Yoked’’. 


This is the story of antagonism between two women and 
the result upon the lives and loves of their children. 


We see the girl Gertrude, nurtured in family pride, 
difficult and obstinate, emerging from her repressive home- 
life into an atmosphere of affection and freedom. Then, her 
brief happiness over, we follow the gradual process of 
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FULL CIRCLE—continued. 
hardening, the determined pursuit of dominance and 
power. 
The other woman we meet standing by her market-stall, 
and we watch her gradual rise to prosperity. We follow 
the development of her daughter Caro into normal, happy 


girlhood. 

At the same time we watch the growth of Gertrude’s 
son Henry, a child shadowed by the influence of his dead 
father and the possessive love of his mother. 

The characters of Caro and Henry, so directly opposed 
and yet so entirely complementary, provides an impetus 
which carries the book triumphantly to its conclusion. 


TS Oda nel. 


BLIND LIVING Annette Johnson 
Author of “‘Raw Clay’’, ‘‘The Golden Stag’’, ‘‘Desire Within’’. 


Alison Lemuel lived her life as if she were a small 
creature sealed up in a glass bottle. This story deals with 
the shattering of that glass and also with the difference 
between Alison and her sister Claudia and the manner in 
which each works out her fate. 


The scene of the novel is laid partly in the South African 
town of Kimberley and partly in London. It is a simple 
and very human story, which, despite its crisp and slightly 
ironical style, is a real commentary on life. The book is 
filled with vivid atmosphere and wth humour as well as 
drama, and every person in this story which is mainly told 
in dialogue, is sincerely and convincingly drawn. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A! FIRST SIGHT Nicholas Monsarrat 


Author of ‘‘Think of Tomorrow’’ 


“At First Sight’ is the story of romance abroad at 
holiday time when so many people find real contrast to 
humdrum life. The young Englishman and his beautiful 
American girl translate the brief happiness of a well-known 
annual event. The story is told with an easiness of narra- 
tive which distinguishes it from the ordinary run of 
popular fiction, and gives the reader lights and shades 
which cleverly alternate humour and pathos. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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PERHAPS THINGS MATTER Willmar Cardell 


“Perhaps Things Matter’? is an uncommon story of 
simple, loving people, all of them far too busy earning their 
livings to suffer from fashionable ‘‘complexes’’ or ‘‘soul- 
searchings’’. 


Mr. Cardell has a crisp style and a fine sense of humorous 
situation and dialogue; while his characterization is vivid, 
as he is writing of people and things he thoroughly under- 
stands. 


From a Cornish farm the setting moves with convincing 
ease to a little poultry-ranch on the Canadian side of Lake 
Ontario, owned by a delightful old Cornish ‘‘bootlegger’’. 
It is here that Jon Borlase, the sensitive, unheroic young 
hero of the story, finds eventual happiness after many 
trials and curious adventures. 


7S OG.) Net. 


GACRIFICE : A Romance of Kenya Julie Peters 


Author of “The Little Gods Laughed’’, “Illusory Gold’’, ‘‘The 
Brood of Folly’’, etc. 


Against the flaming background of tropical Africa, where 
the scorching sun and hot, scented nights act like tinder on 
the passions of susceptible white folks, Miss Peters has 
written a story of two sisters—one who was a giver and 
the other who took everything with outstretched hands, 
giving nothing in return. 

After the heroine has forced herself into a loveless mar- 
riage to enable her sister to follow a career, the story 
moves to a coffee plantation in East Africa. Set in the 
romantic scenery of the tropics, and peopled with a gallery 
of vivid and attractive characters, Miss Peters has once 
again given us a story that will take us right out of our 
own dull routine to a world where love and passion match 
the luxuriance of the tropic flowers and the brightness of 
its fierce sun, and at times the menace of the jungle. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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PICKED UP Arthur Applin 


Author of ‘‘Cold Cream’’, ‘‘The Black Nail’, ‘‘Piccadilly’’, etc. 


Arthur Applin’s new novel, ‘‘Picked Up’’, is the type of 
story which everyone is waiting to read, for it is a live 
story of the Turf, in which ambition and love are at cross 
purposes. 


The author knows and loves the Turf almost as well as 
he knows and loves the stage; conscious of its vices as well 
as its virtues. His characters express the spirit of the age 
—young, gallant, fearless; intolerant of the shackles of 
worn-out conventions. Though there is only one hero, an 
amateur jockey, there are two heroines, both of whom he 
picks up on the racecourse, and both give him a hard race 
and some nasty tumbles before he eventually succeeds in 
running off with them. 


Unsophisticated, yet satirical, and healthily sentimental, 
“Picked Up’’ will have a wide public. 


7s. 6d. net. 


JT) FATH OF A FIRST MATE Charles Barry 


Author of ‘‘The Shot From the Door’’, “‘Death in Darkness’’, . 
“The Wrong Murder Mystery’’, etc. etc. 


The activities of Mr. Charles Barry’s detectives have 
hitherto been confined to dry land. In this, his latest 
mystery story, however, we follow them to sea in one of 
the little tramp steamers which ride the seas around our 
coasts. 


There is no gold braid on the S.S. Baynes, nor are the 
ways and speech of her hard-bitten crew those of a luxury 
cruiser; but human nature is the same everywhere, and 
when Mr. Harden, the first mate, disappears on the first 
day of what was to have been his annual holiday ashore, 
the reader will be interested not only in the story of 
what happened and how it happened, but also—and above 
all—in the strange motives which prompt men to violent 
deeds. 

7s. Od. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT LTD. 


Paternoster House, London, E:C.4 
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